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Within the last few months public attention has been directed 
in a striking manner to England's Colonies; their wealth and 
their strength are just objects of pride to every loyal Briton , 
and any action which tends to overshadow their greatnesa is 
looked upon as a blow sti-uck at the integrity of the Empire. 
A certain amount of jealousy has been evinced at the attempts 
made by other nations to extend their Colonial possessions, 
and France has come in for no small share of public odium 
for her freshly -developed views on Colonial expansion. From 
the Colonial history of France we may learn many a valuable 
lesson. 

Tho rapidity with which the Colonial Empire founded by 
Loois XIV. crumbled to pieces under the unskilfully conducted 
expeditions of our Naval and Military Forces should teach us 
the necessity for inaugnrating such a scheme of Imperial 
Defence as shall effcctaally prevent a like humiliation overtak- 
ing Great Britain. 

In the system which gives the Colonies Representation in 
the Senate and the Chambers may, perhaps, be found a solu- 
tion of that vexed question, an Imperial Parliament, and out 
of the many plans propounded by French Ministers of War 
Wy be found a royal road for the construction of a Foreign 

t 



f J Pre/ace. 

H^rrric^ Amijr wht/;h Nbiill obriate the necessity of garrisoniDg 
imt i\\¥in,M\, Niftti/mN with fanlf'traini^l and half-grown lads. 

I do not profesM t^i put the l^ook forward as a complete 
hiMt^;ry of (/olonial France — of its many shortcomings no one 
in nioni MsnNihle than I am ; but as Colonial matters are now 
rlairniriff mmi\ share of public interesti I would fain hope that 
'' (Colonial France " may meet with some readers who will 
Judf(o Its defects lightly, and maybe find some interest and 
possibly some instruction in the dryness of its details. 

C. B. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HIBTORICAL SUMMARY 4ND FINANCIAL ATM INI ST RATION. 

The Colonies of Franco — Early Brplorotions of FroDch Voyagers— 
Bichelieu's EfTDrta to Colonize — Colbert's I'olioy — Govurnora- 
Geneiul and lotendanta — Changes in Oolonial AdmiDistmlioii owirig 
to the Kevolalion — Proseot CDnstitntion— Oo nasi (» Pnvf» — ConffJla 
OMratui — Contribntiona fumiBhed Iiy Ooloniea to the State Badget 
■Oontriliulion ty State to Colonial Bodgets— Local Budgets— Re- 
servo Funds — Fiuanciul Officcra — Colonial Basics. 

The ColoDJal policy of France haa nnder tbo Third Republic ' 
taken a fresh leaso of life ; past failures have been tacitly buried 
in oblivion, past auccesaea exhnmed from the mnsty volonies of 
monarchical history, and the people of France persuaded 
through the medium of a subsidized pi-ess that the regenera- 
tion of the country ia possible only through an extension of 
her colonial system. Fresh homes will be created for the bons 
peresdefam'dU; fresh outlets found for French commerce, fresh 
scenes for French glory, "~"~" 

Animated with thia idea vast tracts have been added to the 
dominions of France ; including tho recent acquisitions of Tunis 
and Annam, her colonies may now ho said to contain COO, 000 
square miles of territory, with 25,000,000 inhabitants. 

In Asia, theycompriflo the minor settlements of Pondicberry, 
Chandemagore, Mabe and Karikal, in tho East Indica ; whilst 
the whole eastern portion of the peninsnlu of Further India ia 
now under tho dominion of tho Tricolour. Coi-bin -China was 
wreated from the King of Annam in 18G0; Anunm proper, 
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Tonkin and Camlwdia were placed under Froncli protection 
after loDg- protracted and coetlj military operatione twenty 
years later. 

In Africa there are Senei^al, Gaboon, some petty tracts on 
the Gold Coast, together with the islands of Mayotte, Nossi 
B6, Reunion and Madagascar; for though the treaty of 1885, 
which closed the war that had been waged between the Republic 
and the Queen of that island, expressly omitted any mention 
of the word Protectorate, France roundly asserts her claim to 
the whole of Madagascar — a claim based on treaties which surely 
have lapsed by the effluxion of time. Lastly, in Jnne, 1886, 
the Comores group, lying to the north-weat of Madagascar, 
were also formally annexed. 

In America the colonies consist of the penal settlement of 
French Guiana, the West Indian islands of Martiniquo, 
Ouadaloupo, and other dependencies, together with the fishing 
stations of St. Pierre and Miquelon, off Newfoundland. 

In tbe Pacific, the convict establishment of New Caledonia, 
the islands of Tahiti and the Marquesas, and possibly ere 
those pages see tbe light the New Hebrides group may have ' 
been added to the list of French possessions. 

Both from a legislative and financial point of view, there is 
a great similarity in the laws under which these -various colonies 
are governed. But before proceeding to a detailed description 
of each dependency, it may he of interest to summarize as 
clearly as may be the principal points which are common to 
all, and to give a brief history of tbe rise and fall of France ns 
a Colouial Power. 

Knglishmen are justly proud of the position oocnpied by 
their country as the sovereign Power on whose dominions it 
has with truth and pride been said that the sun never sets, and 
wc are apt with less truth to derido the pretensions of the 
French to any aptitudes for colonization. Yet the verieBt tyro 
in European history must know that for many years French 
explorers marched side by side with Englishmen, oven if they 
did not distance them, in the discovery of far-off lands, and that 
for close upon two centuries the foreign possessions of France 
equalled, if tbey did not rarpass, our own. 
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80 far back as the middle of the fourteentlt centurj', in the 
reign of Charles V., the morchanta of Kouon and the hardy 
Bi'Limeu of Brittany and Normandy joined together in expedi- 
tioiiB as daring and aa periloua as any of ivbich oar own naval 
annals can boast. In little barques not meaauring a hundred 
tons, tbey sconred the Atlantic, and brought back to the markets 
of the Seine the rich produce of the African Gold Coast and 
the frnita of the Western Isles. For close on half a century 
(1364—1410) Norman merchants bad establish men ta atElmina, 
Fantin, Cormontin, and other spots on tho west of the Dark 
Continent, long before British marinera bad ever visited those 
shores. Scarcely a hundred years elapsed bufore another 
Norman sea captain, Paulmier de Gonneville, doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope and visited Australia (this was about the year 
1503) ; and twenty-Bve years later Parmentier returned to 
Dieppe freighted with the spices of the Malaccas and the ebony 
of Madagascar. About the same time (1535) Jacques Cailier 
of St. Malo hoisted his country's flag on the sborea of New- 
foundland, and instituted the fisheries off that coast — fisheries 
^hich to-day constitute much of the wealth of Brittany. lu 

/ the reign of Henri IV. private discoverers began to receive 
royal patronags and official assistance which in the previous 
reigns bad been denied them. Brazil and LouiaiaDa were 
discovered, and efforts made to establish regular commerce 
between these distant countries and France. Companies were 
founded for the development of their trade, hut no attempt, as 
yet, was made to promote emigration. The merchants who 
interested themselves in the matter looked ouly to the imme- 
diate present, and the Government was blind to the possibilities 
of a future. 

^/^In 1598 Henri IV., by Royal Letters Patcnl, appointed M. de 
la Roche Governor- General of Canada, and entrusted him with 
a mission to establish a colony in those regions, and implant 
there the Catholic faith. 
■ In 1600 a similar patent was granted to a Company for the 
I development of Sumatra, Java, the Malaccas, and the East 
Indies. 

'■■- The efforts of the King were not crowned wilb sncccsa. In 

B 2 
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Cnnatlft eomplainls and quarrels arose betvreen tlio Breton 
fiwherman and M. de la Roche's emigraiitB ; and though tho 
latter actually founded a colony in the island of St. Croix, tha 
pressure brought to bear upon the King was such as to result 
in the return of the emigrants, cliiefly merchanta and traders, 
with a powerful admixture of the adventurer element. Their 
opponents sat in high places. Sully threw the whole weight of 
his influence against tho enterprise; — "I must include amongst 
the acts done in defiance of my opinion the despatch of tho 
colonists to Canada this rear. No sort of succesa is to be 
hoped for, uo riches can be drawn from those countries in the 
now world which lie beyond the fortieth degree of latitude." 

Tho death of Henri IV. following on the open hostility of 
his minister to these far-ofif projects, was hut tho precursor of 
their downfall. Hardy and bold as the siiilors of Brittany and 
Normandy were, ever ready to set forth in quest of fresh 
worlds, their compatriots inland were by no means prepared to 
incur expatriation in order to aid in the commercial develop- 
ment of new provinces across the seas. There was but one 
class in Franco willing to tnm from the mother country and 
sock fresh homes in happier dimes, where religious perse- 
cntionB were unknown, and where all would he free to worship 
ns they chose ; bnt the narrow policy of Richelieu and tho 
machinations of a priest-ridden ministry forbad the introduc- 
tion of any but the Catholic faith into the colonies of France. 
Thus the very element, tho ofT-shoots of a State religion whicti 
have been the mainstay and prop of our own distant settle- 
ments, was forbidden to the new province of France. 

Tempted by the marvellous Bnccesses attained by the Dutch 
East India Company at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the French, under the guidance of Richelieu, lent them- 
selves with renewed energy to the formation of fresh com- 
mercial undertakings — undertakings which were to connect 
more closely the trade of distant lands with the commerce of 
the home markets. 

One of the earliest of Ibose was "La CompnifiHe dc la 
X'icctle de Saint Pierre feuTddi»et" which had for its object, 
as stated in its charter, " To establish in the kingdom of Franco 
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a great trade ia nil tho ubjrcts to be foiiDil in tbcse countrica, 
and to oatiiblidh in them fisheries, dockyarda for the coustruo- 
tiou of ships, and deputs for other manufactures which are 
unknown in those regions, to develop the valae of those terri- 
tories which now return but litllo profit, and to thoroughly 
exploro ail iocuiities over which the flag of France flies. To 
ostalilish foundries, mines for gold, silver and iron, to prosecute 
jourueys into the iuterior of these lands and into tho neigh- 
bouring States, to attract population to them, establishing 
colonists iu suitable places, such as Canada and North America, 
and to trade and traflic iu all countries which have not showu 
tbomselves hostile to our sovereign. " 

TUo results of this company were as inlinitcsimal as its 
jntcntjouB wero grandiose : abroad as well as at home it elTected 
nothing but the ruin of its supporters. The sanguine minister, 
however, was in no way discouroged. Whilst the anger of tho 
members of " La Compagn'te de Ui Nucdlede Sitiiit I'ivrra Jlear- 
deligee " was still smauldering, Richelieu travelled down to 
Brittany, and there collecting round him the entorprising mer- 
ohants uf tho west coast, he founded one moro equally gigantic 
enterprise, equally vague iu its scope, equally doomed to 
failure. 

This company was styled " La Compaijnie de MorbiJian," and 
again, to quote a charier, " The shareholders wcro granted the 
privilege of possessing lands in North America, whether on 
the continent or on islands and other places which tbey may 
conquer, the King alone reserving tho right of homage. The 
Company will be permitted to tako out of France all persons 
who may volunteer for service undor this charter, to enrol and 
to arm them, as well as all rogues and vagabonds whom the 
:igenta of the Company may impress." 

It is easy to understand how quickly the Company of Mor- 
bihau utliiined failure. Its directors thought only of enriching 
tbemsclvos by tho sale of lands and monopolies which uever 
bad, uud never ooald have bad, any eTiistence. Iu foot no real 
efforts at colonization wero made, the clause &s to the com- 
pulsoi-y uinbarkutiou of all rogues aud vagabonds — a power 
HfUich.judicioutily used, might have led to the happiest ro suits— 
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remained a ileail letter. In the seven years daring which the 
Compauy draggeil on an exiateDce solely for the purpose of 
euiiching the ono hundred directors, only forty colonists were 
introduced into Canada, 

Warned, though uudiamayod, by this second failure, Richelieu 
continued the grant of patents to new Companies on every 
hand. 

In 1626 a grant was accorded to two worthy merchants of 
Dieppe — d'Enambac and du Roasy — who in the previous year 
Lad visited the islands of Saint Christopher and the Barbadoes, 
returning thence with the most exaggerated stories of their 
boundless wealih, to found a Company for the development of 
the West India Islands and Peru. 

In 1G28 a second Canadian Company was formed nnder 
Royal Patent. To it was granted Quebec, Canada, Florida, 
aod the whole coa&t of North America np to the Arctic Circle, 
with a monopoly of all trade between that continent aud 
Franco for fifteen years, and a monopoly in perpetuity of the 
trade in skins and furs. 

In the same year (1628) tbo third French East India Com- 
pany was formed, previous attempts Laving been made in 1G04 
and 1615; and in 1642 a fourth Ea^t India Company was 
again launched on a course of certain failure. The closing 
years of RicheUeu's career seem to have been marked with bu 
absence of that love for colonial aggrandizement which had so 
distinguished him in hia earlier days, and France remained 
undisturbed by visions of wealth to he extracted from distant 
lands. 

Under Colbert, however, the fever of colonial speculation 
again burst forth. Company after company was formed, but, 
being founded on erroneous principles, none reached maturity. 

In 1664 those of the Kast and West Indies ; in 1673 Senegal, 
which in 1679 was merged into that of Senegal and Guinea; 
in 1698 that of Saint Domingo, followed by one for the develop- 
ment of trade with, and colonization in, China. 

It was not until the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that any of these institutions really took root in the soil 
to nbieh they had been transplanted; the history of their rise 
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or Tall belongs to another pcrioi:!, and will be dealt with in each 
sepurato caac. The a(imiiiiatralipn^_of__thq96 companies was 
coniiileil to Governors -General, who were appointed by the 
Kiug to guard the intereala of the State io its varioua distant 
possessions. These officiala, however, were expresaly forbidden 
from touchiug on questions relating to commerce or the 
sale of lands. As might havo boon anticipated, the rostric- 
tion of the powers of these otberwiao irresponsible Viceroys 
gave rise to endless disputes. The trading companies, on the 
one hand, protested against any interference with their pre- 
rogatives, and the Governors, on the other, were annoyed at the 
curtailment of their powers. The interposition of the Home 
Oovemmont becamo necessary, and towards the end of the 
seventeenth century it undertook the entire management of all 
its foreign possessions. In 1G79, " Intcndants " were ap- 
pointed to each colony to assist the Governors-General in 
matters of internal administration, and to act, us it were, as 
middlemen between the representatives of the Proprietor Com- 
panies and the State. 

Far fi-om putting an end to the disagreements to which the 
appointment of Governors had given rise, the new state of 
affairs proved more fruitful of quarrels than the old. The In- 
t endant aJp-gaflJ cases looked on themselves as spies over the 
a<iian.of_tbB-Goveriior8, and as appointed solely to watch over 
the interests of the civil portion of the population ; iu other 
iuetnucos Intfiudunts and Governors banded themselves to- 
gether against the traders; in all cases they succeeded iu 
fomenting discord and producing distrust. The peculiar 
position occupied by these Intoudants opened out great 
opportunities for peculation, and many were the efforts made 
by the prolei/i-s of the King's favourites to obtain these coveted 
posts, from which they returned in a few years possessors of 
handsome fortunes. The history of the French reverses in 
Canada furnishes an apt illustration of one of the most glaring 
instances of official rapacity and incapacity in the person of 
Bigot, the Intendant during Montcalm's gallant campaign, 
bery obstacle was thrown in the way of the military com- 
inder during the ojwrations against the British. The most 
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exorbitant tnsea were levied on the moat iioocssftry artiolea of 
food for the soldiers ; their pny was so much in arreor that 
many of the Bubordiuate officers wore compelled, owing to 
debts due to the State, to resign their commission B, and were 
then subjected to civil puuiwhment for bankruptcy. Yet whilst 
the military wero thus suffering, the ci\Tl officials were rapidly 
enriching themselves. "All are hasteniug to make their for- 
tune before the inevitable loss of the colony, which many 
eagerly long for. Its loss will cast an impenetrable veil over 
their past miBconduct." Thus wrote the brave Montcalm in 
one of the letters which bis gallant subordinate, de Bougain- 
ville, succeeded in conveying to the Minister of Marino, That 
there was too much truth in this assertion is evident from the 
fact that, on his return to P»ri6, Bigot was tried for his peea- 
lationB, condemned to perpetual banishment from the realms of 
His Most Christian Majesty of France, and compelled to dis- 
gorge 12,000,000 francs. The result of bis conduct was the 
loss of Canada to the French, and the death of Montcalm. 

In the year 1787, when the Revolutionary storm-cloud was 
just appearing over tbo horizon, and when the universal cry for 
political freedom was resounding throughont France, fresh 
changes wore made in the administration Qf the colonies by 
the institution of " Colonial Assemblies." 1 These bodies, to 
1) certain extent, reprcsenlod tbo principle of iloral self-govern- 
ment, and wero intended to appease the landed proprietors, 
whose power had been totally abolished by tbo appointment of 
Governors -General and lutendauts. The change was not of 
lasting duration. 

The RcvolutiouistB of 1789 were too busily employed in 
sweeping away abuses at homo to think of effecting necessary 
reforms abroad, and thus the position of the colonies was un- 
affected hy the Constitution of 1791. Later in tbo year, how- 
ever, attention was called to tbe anomaly of France being 
ruled by a set of laws based on universal equality, whilst its y 
oolouists wore sabject to the old ri^gime. In September, 1791, 
n decree was issued placing the colonies under a special code ; 
but il WBB not until the Constitution of 1797 that the French 
oulonicB wore legally incorporated into the Republic, and sub- 
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jecUiil to tlic Bamc couatitutional laws. Five jcnra later fresh 
chaugoB were iutroduced, and two yeiiva ftfterwarda, on 
August 4, 1803, a decree of tlte Seuate was puMiebed, reaew- 
iiig again the colonial coustitntiou. The power which in 
olden daya had been conferred on Governors-General was 
now transferred to officials styled " Captaina-Goueral," each 
cue having under his orders a colonial " Frefet " and a Chief 
Judge. 

With the fall of the Empirft in 1814 fresh changes became 
necoBsary, aud tbo Republican officials were once more replaced 
by tiuvenjors and Iiitcndanttt, Tiie necessity of putting an 
end lo the equivocal situation of the Tai'ious cutonial adininis- 
trutioua also became apparent, aud it was obvious that some 
decision muHt be arrived at in order to Hvoid in the future tbo 
clashing between the Metropolitan and Local authorities, and 
duGuo with more clearuess tho exact jurisdiction and powers 
each official. 

From time to time Ministerial orders were issued dealing 
with individual colonies, but it was not until the year 1830 
that the Government realized tho impossibility of dealing with 
each colony as a separate factor. Yet there was a strong 
iBUtipathy to placinglthe whole of tho dependencies absolutely 
'under French law, Ia series of resolutions wero accordingly 
Dp in which 'the various colonies wero grouped with 
iro or leas method ; but the Code Napoleon was the basis of 
laws, and they", were administered by men trained iu 
,uce, ignorant of toe peculiar characteristics of tbo people 
oug whom they were thrown, and careful rather for 
interests of the mother country than the welfare, moral 
material, of tho subject races. Though, undoubtedly, a 
certain amount of political liberty was accorded to the people, 
who wore nominally, at any rate, entrusted once more with 
local self- government, tho clash between races was apparent ; 
white colonists, of course, reserving to themselves all 
IS in local institntions, their black brethren being debarred/ 
privilege of voting even in Municipal elections, 
The abolition of slavery in 1818 again brought tho coKnial 
isbiun to a crisis, spreading, as it did, Guunciul ruu^^round. 
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and destroying many of iLo most flonrishiug indnstrics. A 
Colouial Commission was appointed to inquire into the best 
method of alleviating the widespread distress, and it sn^gestBil 
as a sovereign cure fur the disease " Farhanientary Represen- 
tation." The result of thift inquiry was the publication, on 
May 8, 1654, of a decree of the Senate, aunulhug the Colonial 
Constitution of 1833, and this in its ttim was overthrown with 
the overthrow of the Napoleonic dynasty, nnder which the 
colonios of France were rapidly regaining the wealth and posi- 
tion, of which the inuunicrable changes to which they had been 
subject had deprived them. 

With the birth of the Third Republic arose a desire to endow 
the colonies with fresh institutions. A fresh Colonial Commis- 
sion was instituted to ftiport on the best method of proceeding, 
and finally all were grouped under two heads : 

Martinique, Guadaloupe, Ruunion, Senegal, tho East Indian 
possessions, and Cochin-China forming the first group. 

Saint Pierre and Miquelon, New Caledonia, Tahiti and the 
Marquesas Islands, Mayotte, Nossi Vi^, and Gaboon forming 
the second group, 

Gboup I. are endowed with representative institutions, 
which decide all financial questions; any fundamental changes 
in their organic laws must, however, be sanctioned by a decree 
of the Senate. The command of the forces and the interior 
administration are entrusted to a Governor, who has under his 
orders functionaries at the head of the various administrative 
and executive departments, such as the medical, financial, 
h'gal, military, naval, and police. 

These ofGcials, with the addition of two of the principal 
non-official inhabitants, one named by the President of the Re- 
public, one by the Governor, form as it were a Supremo Coun- 
cil, styled the Camcil Prke, the Govern or- General himself 
being President : his acts are confirmed by a decision of the 
Council, which also has the power of vetoing them. Should 
any disputes arise between the Governor and bis Council, 
which are not of a uatnre to necessitate their reference to 
Paris, the Council is further strengthened by the addition 
of two local aagistratos; but should either party still be 
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dissatisQod with the decision of the majority, the questioa 
may bo referred to the " CommiBSioQ Colonialo," at the 
capital. 

In addition to the " Conseil Prive," each colony posseBBBB a 
" Conaeil G^noral," clothed with mnch the same faiictiona as 
the " Conseila Gen^raux" of the mother country. They are 
composed of membera elected by the votes of ail colonists over 
the age of t.wenty-one yeara. The circular memorandum 
which accorded these privileges contained the fallowing pas- 
sage, which clearly indicates tho scope of the powers of the 
" Conseils Geueraux " : "The Government heing desirous of 
granting to tho colonies complete liberty of action, they will be 
jiermitted for the future to regulate their own affairs in a great 
mcasnre, they will be allowed to manipulate and levy their own 
tuxes and othor duties, to have sole charge of their own 
finances, drawing up their own budgets. They will thus have 
all the necessary powers for developing their own resources and 
for diminishing their own expenses, and can arrange their com- 
mercial relations and their internal affairs as seems best for 
them." 

These councils, then, legislate upon all matters which spe- 
cially concern the colony ; they vote the varioos rates and 
taxes, tbcy discuss all questions which concern the colonies in 
their rolations with the mother country. They deliberate 
Qpou and fix the local bm^gels, and have the power of address- 
ing directly to the Minister of Marine all claims and protests 
which they consider should, in tho interests of the colony, be 
made the special object of his inquiry. Intercolonial ques- 
tions can also be discussed by these assemblies, delegates from 
other colonies meeting for the dehberation of eucb matters; 
but every decision arrived at by these delegates requires the 
conSrmation of the " Conseils Generaus " of tlie colonies con- 

roed before it can be carried into effect, and in certain cases 
requires the ratification of the Senate. 

'Oboup II. comprises the colonies of Saint Pierro and 

[iqnelon, New Caledonia, Tahiti, and tho Marquesas Islands, 
Mayotte, Nosai lid, and Gaboon. Thoy are administered 
Uucli in tho same manner as the colonies in Group I. The 
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Benior ofliciftls form, wilh the Governor, a Supreme Council ; 
but there being no " Conseii8 Gt^n^rnux " in these colonies, 
delegates from the Municipal councils take part iu llic delibera- 
tions of the " Conseils Priv^a," when matters relating to the 
local budget or to the interior atlniinist ration of the country 
come up for discussion. 

The task of effectnally checking irregularities amongst the 
swarmB of underpaid officials in ber distant poHsessions has 
been one beyond the power of the French Governoient. Bigots 
still exist in the colonies of France. In January, 1883, afresh 
departure was made in the organization of a Civil Service, tho 
tuembera of which it is anticipated ivill be found qualified to 
deal with all the difficulties attendant on the administration 
of the various dependencies, and will be drawn from a class 
which should be above the petty defalcations which have 
marred the symmetry of colonial budgets, Hithei-to the 
irrccoueileable functions of administrative officer and of ex- 
amining ofScer of accounts passed alternately through the 
same hands. When tho oxocutivo officer in charge of a 
treasury was liable at any moment to bo made inspecting 
financial officer of a district, aud again i-e-tran&forred to the 
executive charge of a still larger department, it was obviously 
to his advantage to overlook irregularities. Such a system 
was naturally unfortunate in its results ; nor was tho substitu- 
tion of permanent inspectors in tho larger colonies attended 
with more success. These inspectors occupied the anomalous 
position of being subordinate to tho Governor, and yet corre- 
sponding direct with the Minister of Marine. They watched 
with a jealous eye the working of all financial and administrative 
officers, knowing that Iheir departmental promotion depended to 
a great extent on the detection and report of abuses. Virtually 
subordinate to, though practically independent of, the Governor, 
they were very thorns in the flesh of these little potentates, to 
whose opposition the abolition of inspections may justly ho traced. 
Espionage was their riih, and right well thoy carried it out ; 
but the etjnilibrium between colonial expenditure and colonial 
rcceipls Dover resulted from their labours, and it is doubtful 
whutbtr the new Civil Service officials will meet with more 
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, Uicir mission also being 0110 of nutnguuism tu the 
nperior executive officer of the colonies. 

The financial administration of the colonies is hascd on the 
principle that the expense of the governmeot, of the generftl 
arl ministration and of defence shall he borne by the State, all 
other charges biiiug debited to the colony. 

A decree of the Senate, dated 12th December, 1882, has 
laid down the varions items of receipt and expenditure which 
appear in the budget prcsontod to the Charahor by the Minister 
of Marine, who also holds the post of Colonial Minister. 
Further complications, however, have arisen on the question,- 
as certain of the colonies have been transferred from the 
Admiralty to the Foreign Department. The items in the 
Colonial Bndget which are submitted to the Chambers are: — 

lieceipts. — 1. The sum each colony is called upon to furnish 
to the public treasury as a quota towards the national ex- 
penditure. .\8 none of the colonies are now in a position to 
ftid the mother country, this item no longer appears in tho 
bndRot, though by n decree of the Senate, dated 4tb July, 
1806, any of the colonics might bo called on for financial 
assistance. 

2. The rental of the variona Government properties in the 
East Indies. 

3. Dednctions made from tho pay of the varions Civil olBcials 
B account of their conlribntions to the Pension Funds. 

[ 4. The produce of the sale or concession of State lauds. 

t B, All other receipts which are not required for colonial 



I The collection of those sums, which have to figure in tho 

jfctropolitan Budget, is carried oat under the order of the 

Minister of Finance by the Treasurers-general of colonics. 

Ejpenditurr.— the items of local expenditure which are 

) borne by the State comprise, as I have just Btated, all those 

lating to 

1. Tho personal staff of the Governor. 

2. The Military Service. 

3. Iteligion and Public Instruction. 

4. Financial officials. 
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In the minor colonies of St. Pieire, Miquelon, Gaboon, 
Mayotte, Nossi Bd, Tahiti, tho Marquesaa Islands, New 
Caledonia, the expenditnre on poblic works, harbours, build- 
ings, &<;., is also to a largo extent borne by the State. 

All expenses incurred in the colonies under the above head- 
ings are paid by billa styled " Traitea de la Marine ; " these are 
not negotiable, but are issued by the Treasurers-general of 
Colonies, under the seal of tho Governors, and are not valid 
until they have been countersigned by the Minister of 
Marine. 

I^eal BudiietK. — Tho local budgets of the colonies are pre- 
pared by aa official styled " the Director of the Interior," and 
are deliberated on by the "Coneeils G^niSraux" in those colonies 
where such bodies exist; in others by the "Conseila Priv^a," 
or by the chief administrative officials. These budgets are 
published in the local official Gazette, all payments and 
receipts being rendered valid by the colonial seal attached at 
the hands of the Treasurer- general. Except in the case of 
Cochin-China, where the budget discussions are carried on 
with closed doors, all sittings of the " Conseils G^n^raox," or 
"Conseils Priv^s," for Ibo deliberation of financial quostiona 
are open, and liable, as they are subjected, to the free criticism 
of a local press. 

All items which do not come under one or the other of tho 
headings enumerated in the preceding page, as being a portion 
of the budget of the State, are necesauiily transferred to the 
ahouldera of the local officials. 

Ordinary rereipts comprise — 

1. Ilatos aud taxes voted by the local nsaemhlies. 

2. Customs dues, the exact amount gf nhich is lixcd in the 
same manner. 

3. The rental of colonial properties. 

4. Subventions made by the mother country in aid of tho 
local exchequer. 

Extraordinary receipts indude — 

1. Loana for public works aulborizcd by tho State or by 
colonial aBscmblios. 

2. Sums borrowed from the Reserve Fund of tho colonics, to 
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carry out works of public utility ; these, however, can only be 
granted temporarily. 

3. Extraordinary rates or taxes collected in virtue of a 
colonial decree. 

Ordinary expenditnro includes all snmB the payment of 
■which has been foreseen and provided for in the local budgets, 
the salaries of minor ofEcials, maintenance of high roads and 
public works, whilst 

Extraordinary espendituro refers only to the disbnrsomcnt 
of those snma which have become disposable under the heading 
of *' Extraordhiary Ilecciptg," 

Loans contracted by the colony, or pecuniary guarantees 
entered into by colonial assemblies, must first receive the 
sanction of the Minister of Marine ; and all espensea incurred 
beyond the colony arc satiBficd by means of orders on the 
Minister of Marine in Paris, or on the Treasurer-general of 
other colonies. The orders, however, can only bo issued 
with the sanction of local assemblies, and they require the 
seal of the colony to be attached to them by order of the 
Governors. 

A check is hold over irregularities in colonial expenditure, 
by the issue of a recent decree of the Senate, whielj positively 
forbids surplus credits under one item being made available 
for increased expenditure under another ; even when a tem- 
porary use is made of these available sums, the intervention of 
the Governor in Council is necessary, who signifies his assent 
to tho Treasurer- gen oral of the colony. 

The accounts of the financial year are made up and closed 
tho 20th of the succeeding June, beyond which date no 

itstanding claims are admissiblo. They are at the first 
meeting after that date submitted to the local assemblies, and 
approved of by the Governor in Council. 

lifserve Funds. — In the event of any surplus accruing at tho 
expiration of the financial year, it is invested in Rentes and 
carried to the credit of the Resor^^e Fund of the colony. The total 
of these funds has been fixed by a decree of the Senate as fol- 
they were commenced by subventions made by the State 
the abolition of slavery, and in those colonies where they 
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still exist Love been very UBofully euiplojed in ennbling the 
local goveinmcnta to meet aay unexpected expenditure : — 

Total op Reserve Punhs. 

Martinique /tW.OOO 

Guodalnape 60,000 

R^anion 60,000 

Gniana 40.000 

Seneftal 52,000 

Onboon 20,000 

Saint Pierro and Miqiielon . 1(3,000 

.Saint Marie de Majagaecar . . 4,000 

Mnyntlfl 8,000 

NoBHi n*5 8.000 

Tahiti and the Marqnesaa IslandB , , 16,000 

New Caludonia 16.000 

PrraBMaiona in tlie EuBt Indies . . 40,000 

Cooliiu-Chvaa 360,000 



It jfl distinctly laid down that advances from tbese funds are 
only to be made for public purposes, under tbe authority of 
the Governor in Council ; all loans to private establiBhments 
are strictly forbidden. The accounts connected with thcRe 
funds are annnally submitted at tbe close of each financial 
year to the "Conseils Generaux," or, in colonies where these 
do not exist, to tbe " Conseils Prives." 

Financial OjUcialg. — In each colony, at the head of all 
treasury establishments, stands an official nominated by tbe 
President of the Eepnblic. styled the " Tr^soricr-payour " ; 
be is charged with tbe receipt and disbursement of all snmR, 
entered either on tbe Local or Metropolitan Budget. These 
gentlemen receive not only a fixed salary, with bouse accom- 
modation, bnt a percentage on all the taxes and customs dues 
of the colony, and their passages to and fro are paid by the 
Slate; on the other band, they are required to deposit con- 
siderable sums as caution-money, amounting, in the larger 
colonios, to £4,000. 

Under every " Tr^sorier-payeur " are one or more assistants, 
named by tbe Ministar of Finance and Minister of Marino 
alternately ; they act under the orders and diaposition of the 
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Treaaurer-Generftl, to whom they are reaponaible. They, too, 
in addUiou to a fixod salary, receive a percentage or the SJtalo 
receipts. 

The aaltiriea of those funetionariea are borne by the State ; 
they themselvoa are, as a rule, drawn from some of the grout 
dopartintmta at home, and may be looked upoD as eervanta of 
the RepubUe, not of the colouiea. 

Subordinate to the Assistant Treasurers we have the purely 
colonial officials, " Recevenrs dea Contribntiona" and " Pre- 
cepteura des Coutributiona." They are entrusted, under tho 
orders of the acnior State fuuctionaries, with the collection of 
rates, taxes, and all local dues ; and in addition to their fixed 
aalaries receive a percentngc (fixed by colonial deuree, which 
requires the approval of tho Ministers of Marine and of 
Finance) on all sums they collect. Both Rceovears and Pre- 
cepteurs are nominated by Local Guvornors, and, like their 
Bouiors, arc required to deposit considerable sums as caution- 
money. 

The working of all colonial officps is subject to the most 
severe scrutiny on the part of tho Accountant- Gen era I's office 
in Paris, to which all accounts are annually submitted, and 
ts officials are colled upon to olfor supgestions as to reforms 
tlie financial situntion of the colonies, and to compare 
rigidly tho actual receipts and expenditure with that authorized 
by the Homo Government, 

Colonial Bank*. — A review of the financial administration 
of tho Fronch colonies would be incomplete tvilhout a slight 
rHiime of the status and operations of tho various colonial 
bonks. The terrible crisis canscd by the abolition of tho slave- 
trade, and the necessity then apparent for some sort of local 
institution which should bo ablo to assist solvent though 
temporarily pressed colonists with timely advances, led to their 
introduction ; and a clause in the law of April, 1849, which 
sanctioned large indemnitiea to the distressed colonies, 
allocated one-eighth of these loans as capital towards the 
formation of loan and discount companies in Martlnlquo, 
Onudalonpe, and Ri^union. Guiana and Senegal received their 
chartora some few years later, tho capital of the various 
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banks being apportioned to the wealth and prosperity of Iho 
coloniea. 

UortiDiqne with a capital of £120,000 

~ " ■ .. 120.000 

120,000 

28,000 

9,200 

320.000 

Each bank has tho solo right of isBuing notes in its own 
colonies; these notes are legal tender, their circulation being 
limit«d to three times tho cash balance in hand. The banks 
are allowed to make advances on tho security of merchandise in 
stock, or in bonded warehouses ; loans also on standing crops 
are authorized to tenants as well as freeholders. In the 
colonies, as in France, the law shows but little consideration 
for tho tenant debtor, every point being strained in favour of a 
pressing creditor ; so the banks, in the event of one instal- 
mcnL of a loau becoming due, are authorized, eight days after 
the delivery of a notification of such default at the habitation 
of the borrower, to proceed to an enforced sale of his property, 
in spite of all opposition. Not only are the crops or property 
pledged liable to sale, but all matters, even to cash on the 
promises, furniture, plate, and slock. Still further to increase 
tho security of such advances, a very stringent clause baa 
been inserted in tho Penal Code, rendering any bori'ower liable 
to imprisonment forlifo who should be found guilty of having 
made away with, or deslrojod wilfully, or by negligence, crops 
on which advances have been made. 

The operation of these banks is, to a cerlaiu extent, con- 
trolled by a committee of nine members, which has its per- 
manent location in Paris. Of these one is a member of the 
Senate, elected by that body; two nro nominated by the 
Minister of Finance ; two by the Committee of the Bank of 
Franco; tho four remaining are Bbarebolders of the bank, 
nominated by the Minister of Marine. 

Tho operations of these banks are officially limited to legiti- 
mate banking business, and they are prohibited from exceeding 
the instructions laid down in their charters of constitution : 
these permit them — 
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. Billa of lading or warrants, or on receipts of merchan- 
dise stored in bonded warehouses or in private stores, 
the keys of which have been officially entrusted to 
the bank. 

. On standing crops. 

. On FrcDcb or other Government obligations, or on 
shares of French or colonial banks. 

. On specie, or gold and silver bullion lodged on 



1. To discount Lills payable at 
signatures of responsible persons. 

2. To discount, negotiate, or purchase bills or orders upon 
I banking-houses in other colonies, in France, or in foreign 

coantrios. 

18. To discount drafts guaranteed by — 
B4. To open private accounts, cash coupons, recover billa, 
Eld pay all cheques drawn on them up to, but not beyond, 
the balance in hand. 

5. To receive on deposit, charging for their safe custody, 
title-deeds, scrip, stock, money, and bullion. 

6. To subscribe to all loans offered by the State, by the 
colonies, or by municipal institutions, up to the amount of Ita 
funded reserve not otherwise employed. 

7. To receive, under the sanction of the Minister of Marine, 
subscriptions from private individuals for all Government or 
colonial Joans. 

To issue notes, payable to the hoa>cr, of the value of 

100, 50, 25, and 5 francs. 

To speculate in bullion or specie. 
Loans are restricted to one-half the value of bills of lading 
or merchandise in warehonses ; one-third the value of standing 
crops; two-thirds the value of insured buildings; and the 
full market value of bnllion or specie. As regards stocks and 
shares, advances are limited to four-fifihs of the price of 
French Government securities ; three-fifths of colonial securi- 
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Credits Foncicrs of the colonies of Martinique, Gaadalonpe, 
and Bt^anion to amass landed properties to the value of 
£300,000, in addition to the payment of annual interest to 
their shareholders averaging IG per cent. As yet they have 
not been a quarter of a century in existence. 




CHAPTER II. 

8ENB0AL AND THE WEST AFRICAN DEPENDENCIE3. 

Itly French EitploratiaiiB on Went Guikst of Afriim— First Settlemonts 
I the C«nt— Ojpture of FcenEh Uolony by Englaad, 175a— Ita 
wnd Cujitnre ia 1778— Third Capture in 1809— ProgrosB of the 
Coluny under the Kaatcrutioa— Fuidlierbe'a Eipeditioas against 
Inlsnd TribuB— Rt'cent Etforta at further Developmenta— Riiilway 
from St. Lonia to Dakar — Pablic Worlis- Population — Goveronient 
tind AdmioistratioD — J uatice-Kdu cation- BeUgion — Agricallore 
aud Cominurue — Finances — Qarrisou — Gabooa — Urand Basaum nnd 
AaHiaie. 

Altholtgd their eflforte at colonization have not been crowned 
with success, we must concede to the French the honour of 
having made the earlieBt attempts to develop the reaourcea of 
distant lands. Five hundred years ago, when corammiicatiotis 
with Asia were only ojieo by laud, and when America was aa 
yet undiscovered. Southern Africa was the only country which 
opened up fields for the energy of the maritime population of 
Northern Europe. Few will gainsay the fact that the fisher- 
meu of the uortheru coasts of France, the men who, in this 
uioeteenth century, yearly risk their lives in unseaworthy 
craft off the bauks of Newfouudland, are not unworthy descen- 
dants of those gallaut, adventurous spirits who in the days 
of Charles the Wise coawtcd down the western shores of Africa, 
'and hoisted the white flag of Franca on territories fur beyond 
any up to that time known by the sailors of Kurope. Passing 
between the Canaries and the main land, the little craft, 
tnanncd by seamen of Dieppe and Rouen, visited tiie porta of 
the Gold Coast and Oninoa, and bestowed fresh names on har- 
bours which still retain tract's of their Freuch discoverers. A 
trade in ivory, gums, gold dust, and pepper was from this 
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poriuil legularly carried on by Dieppe ancl Eoucn ivitli 
Westuio Africa, ami commercial BotUumeiita under royul aaiic- 
tiou were established at Elmina, Fantiii, Cormortin, ami mauy 
utber places on the Gold Const. In the reign of Charles VI. 
complicalitms in Europe iiiterfered with distaiit enterprises, 
atid all the African stations were abandoned, to he fortliwitJi 
occupied by tbo Portuguese ; and it was not until a century had 
elapsed, and Louia XI. had extended his royal patronage to- 
wards tbo merchant venturera of France, that eflbrtfl were made 
til renew relationship with the African coasta. The close of 
llic fifteenth century once more saw tbo French flag flying over 
trailing establishments at the mouth of the Senegal river and 
as far south as the Galwon. From that day, with the brief 
intervals during which the colony has been wroBted from them 
hy the fortune of war, the French have maintained their 
hold on these establishments on the West Coast cf Africa ; and 
though they can scarcely he termed colonies, in our sense of 
the word, Senegal in particular has proved itself a valuable 
commercial possession, and now, owing to the restless policy 
France is piirHuiug in all quarters of the world, is being used 
as a political lever to hriug under French subjugation the whole 
northern portion of the contiuent of Africa. 

Under Richelieu and Colbert, in the seventeenth century, 
ambitious efforts were made to open np more constant com- 
munication with tbe West Coast, and under the patronage of 
these statesmen concessions were gi'anted to various companies 
for ibis purpose, Theso efforts were t'ntile : ibe chief appoint- 
ments were invariably given to men high in Ministerial favour, 
offices were freely bought and sold, and each individual looked 
to amassing a fortune by fair nionns or by foul, and cared littlo 
for the welfare of the rank and Ulo under his charge, or for the 
material development of the dependency entrusted to him. 
Company followed company with amazing rapidity ; tbe fuiluro 
of the one hatl no apparent deterrent efipLct on those s]iirit8 
who longed to enjoy a share of the good things Ministers 
offered to them. 

In 1(133 the Company of Cape Verd was established, and in 
the following year, on tbe return of wiino vessels freighted 
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with the ricliee of the Gold Const, popular attention was 
tarued to West Africa, aod a venture on a larger scale de- 
cided or; tlie diBtricts of Guinea and Capo Blanc being added 
to the original charter. In leas than five years the Royal Cora- 
punies bad diud of inanition, and to private merchante was 
k-ft the task of maintain in g communication between France 
and Africa. Forty years later Colbert renewed the lapsed char- 
ters, and in 1675 a Company of Senegal was formed much on tbo 
Bttme Untis as those arranged by Richelieu. The dependency 
at ouco becamu tho principal mart of slaves to the French 
possessions in America, 

Riches poured into the colonial Ireasnry, and as gangs of 
slaves were marched down to the coast, the nntivo vendors 
bronght with them many of the valuable products of Central 
Africa. The trade with France received a fresh impetus, aud 
the Home Government working, as usual, on false lines, con- 
ceived the possibility of converting Senegal into an agiicul- 
tural colony, and lands were taken up in the interior, at a dis- 
tance of a hundred miles from the coast, for the cultivation of 
cotton, which is gro^rn in considerable qnantilies by the natives. 
The most extravagant bounties were offered by the Ministry, 
aud, thus provided with funds, men of straw were found ready 
enough to risk their lives in the search for wealth. The cli- 
niuto of the coast, deadly fur Europeans, is fur less so than 
that inland, and the many thousand labourers who, deceived 
by the specious promises of the French Government, migrated 
to Senegal, were not long in learning the imposdbility of 
carrying on manual labour in tropical climes. A large propor- 
tion of these unfortunates died ; others, on the brink of starva- 
tion, wended their way to the mouth of the river and were re- 
sbipped to Frauco ; some few, abandoning their comrades. 
Dangled wilh the native ti-ibes, and some lapsed into barbarism. 
Tbt-ir descendants are to he found to this day in the Western 
Soaduu. 

The efforts to promote the agricultural development of 
Souegul thus met with a rude check, but its prosperity was 
uoverlheless assured. The profits arising from the slave-trade 
with North America, v^xii^^ from tho commerce in gums, skJus, 
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ivory, and gold daat with France, pointed to it na one of the 
moat valuable of all the French dependencies ; and when, in 
1758, war between France and England was declared, it was 
obviously to our inlereats to seize the colony. 

To adopt a saying of the Marquis of Hartington, it was a 
Jingo in broadcloth who suggested the expedition, and wo may 
be Bure that his attention was directed more to the facility 
with which money was to be made by the undertaking than 
from any idea of casting additional honour on the Britiah 
ilag. In March, 1759, a couple of line -of- battle sbipa, four 
fiigates, and a atrong contingent of Marines, with the militant 
Quaker acting as guide, pbiloaopher, and friend to the forces, 
left 8pithead for St. Louia. On the 2'2nd of April the squad- 
ron reached its destination, and the Commodore, availing him' 
Belf of the local knowledge of the Quaker, lauded bis forces, 
and intrenched them for the night, iuteudiug to make a com- 
bined attack at dawn. Before the bombardment commenced, 
mesaengers from the French Governor arrived, and ore SUU' 
down the details of the capitulation were arranged by which St. 
Louia, Podor, and Galam paaacd into our banda without the loss 
of a man. Leaving a garrison at St. Louis, the squadron 
sailed southwards and blockaded Goree. Efforts to carry 
the place by assault were made, but failed owing to the in- 
sufficiency of our forces. Yet our occupation of the Weat 
Coast could not be considered complete so long as the French 
flag flew on the ramparts of this strong fortification. In 
December the militant Quaker waa reinforced by Admiral 
Keppel and a couple of baltaliona of troops under Colonel 
Worge. The land forces were diaembarked under cover of the 
guns of the squadron, and plana made for an aaaault ou the 
morrow. Once more the fighting gentleman in drab was dis- 
appointed, for the Governor of Goree, aeeing himself out- 
matched, aud having fur eight months held at bay a formidable 
force, folt that he had satisfied the demands of honour and an- 
coudilioually surrendered. For four years Senegal remained 
in our hands, and we derived conaidcrahlo bcuetit from its 
valuable trade ; our American colonies especially finding the 
supply of slaves, who wore cheaply and easily purchased on tho 
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bauks of the Sonogal, more econoiuically obtaiaed when for- 
warded by English Ibau by French TcsselB. At the cloae of 
the Seven Years' War, Senegal, by the terms of the Peace, was 
restored to France, again to fall into our bands, without offer- 
ing any opposition, in the year 1778. It was, however, again 
retroceded to France under the terms of the Treaty of 
Jan nary, 1783. 

The ver}' nature of its population was sucb as to spare 
Senegal tbu trouble which overtook other French colonies, owing 
to the injudicious proclamations of universal freedom thnn- 
dered forth at the outbreak of the French Revolution ; and she 
also was spared the strict blockades which so effectually ruined 
the commerce of the West Indian latands and other maritime 
possessions of France. But the long war that ravaged the 
civilized world from 1792 to 1815 was not to leave Lor 
nntouched. Emboldened by the fact that she bad hitherto 
escaped visits from British squadrons, the merchants of Senegal 
forgot the ease with which their fort! ti cations had been carried 
half a century before, and, with misplaced confidence, they 
commenced fitting out privateers, which preyed upon the small 
craft that carried on the trade between Bristol and the West 
African ports. Such conduct was not to be tolerated, and in 
July, 1809, a couple of frigates with a small detachment of- 
iflock troops proceeded to St, Louis. The naval officer in com- 
tnd landed a couple of hundred men and proceeded over 
bar with his lighter craft to take up a position opposite Fort 
I. Louis. Cut off from all assistance, the Governor had no 
smative but to surrondor, and on the 17th of July Senegal 
more passed into our bands without the loss of a single 
. By the Treaty of Paris of 1815 it was again restored to 
French, and since then every effort has been made to im- 
ive its commercial value. 

Immediately following the Restoration, the Governor, Colonel 
BchmaltK, entered into an alliance with the chiefs of the tribe 
of Ouuloo, the province surrounding St. Louis, and he thus 
acquired the right of cultivating and establishing plantations in 
places be thought proper. Then were sown the seeds of a 
inch protectorate over the district, and of a war between 
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tboBc native ti'iboa who cling to tho oM Mahomedun Latrod of 
Giaours, and thoso wbo had virtuully oubmittad to thuir yoke. 
la B few years these intcruecino qiiiirrels had growu to such an 
extent that the most complete anarchy prevailed in the whole 
district of Senegal. The French, availing themselves of tho 
magnificent waterway afTuriled them by that river, bad 
established trading stations as far up it as fiakel, at the 
junction of the Falema and Ouleiua rivers, and thus to a certain 
extent had secured the traffic of the country ; but bejond reach of 
their posts open war raged — war which paralyzed commerce and 
cast defiance at their authority. Ever and anon a small war 
steamer wae despatched up the river on one of those civilizing 
miseions which the French have pursued with such success un 
the coasts of Madagascar and Annam. 

All villages within range of the ship's guns were bombarded and 
get ou fire, crops burnt, and the tribes reduced to misery and to 
desperation. The very fact that tho whitemen never landed troops, 
never ventured to meet the native races face to face, but, secure in 
tho shelter of their unassailable atcamor, dealt death and deslruc- 
tion from a distance, only served to heighten the anger their pres- 
ence inspired. The French merchants, too, were far from being 
satisfied with tho state of afi'aira. Governor followed Governor 
with startling rapidity, no fewer than thirty-two officers were 
called on to administer the government in the space of forty 
years (1817—1857). Cut offfrom regular communication with the 
mother country, each man did as it seemed good in hia own 
eyes, and varied, in so far as it suited him, the pohcy of his 
predecessors. At ono time a weak, hesitating, temporizing 
policy was adopted with regard to the natives, at another stern, 
rigorous, nay, cruel measures of repression. In one thing only 
was a certain consistency observed — free trade was forbidden, and 
the French merchants only permitted to buy and sell at 
Government depots. Such a line of conduct was well calculated 
to cauao a conflict between the official and the non-official 
element, and soon the antagonism between these two classes 
became as marked as the hostility between white and black — 
between Ouala and Mauro. The coramerco of the colony, 
restricted by tho absurd limits imposed by saccessive Governors, 
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■was gradually drifliiig into tlie hands of the English, when in 
1851 the merchants, gaining the ear of the Minister in Paris, 
found meaufi to submit to him a scries of demands. These aimed 
at a total reformation of existing institutions, the erection of cer- 
tain works destined for the protection of merchants trading in 
the upper waters of the Senegal, and other measures devised for 
tlie encouragement of those desirous of euteriug upon the 
cultivation of lands purchased from friendly natives. 

These demands were met in a liheral spirit by the French 
Governmeiit, who, however, did not lose sight of the fact that 
Senegal was a commercial, not an agricultural, colony. The 
disastrous attempts to introduce European agriculturalists into 
the couutry in the preceding century were not forgotten, and 
the memorialists were warned of the many difficulties that 
faced those who wished to embark in cultivation. The uu- 
healthiuess of the most fertile lands, the danger of attack from 
neighbouring tribes, the impossibility of exacting manual labour 
from Europeans, or even strict supervision by Europeans over 
natives under a tropical sun, the disinclination of the natives to 
perform regular work, the isolation and solitude of a planter's 
life, were all advanced as arguments against the attempt to 
convert Senegal into an agricultural colony. 

As a commercial colony there was, maintained the Govern- 
ment, a great future before it, and with a view of advancing its 
prospects in this direction, fresh fortified posts were ordered to 
be built on the hanks of the river for the protection of traders, 
and steam-tugs provided to facilitate the passage of river craft. 
The natives, however, were by no means disposed to acquiesce 
peaceably in these measures. During the troubles to which 
the injudicious proclamations of the Revolutionists of 1789 
gave rise, all the French forts on the Upper Senegid had been 
destroyed, two only, viz., those of Itichard Toll and Dagana 
being left standing. It was now decided to rebuild a fresh post 
on the site of the one which stood at Podor, about 180 miles 
above Saint Louis. In March, 1854, an expeditionary force, 
embarking upon some river gunboats, proceeded up stream, and 
^fter a succession of engagements with the riparian tribes, 
Bovercame all opposition, and completed the fort before the end 
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of November, In that month Colonel Faidherbe (who since 
gained imperiBbable roiiown in a campaign where French com- 
manders showed themselves strangely destitute of all military 
attributes, except personal gallantry) anived to assume the 
command of the colony. He found the conntry above Podor in 
& state of unusual ferment ; for somo years the presence of a 
Mabdi who, in consequence of a visit to Mecca, had assumed 
the title of Al Agiti, had been encouraging the Mahomedana to 
abstain from all intercouvae with the French, and fearing that 
his power would be sapped by the near approach of the Giaours, 
Al Agni answered the construction of the fort at Podor by the 
attempted destruction of the trading stations at Bakel and 
Semdoubon. Fnidherbe showed the same energy for which 
he became so conspicuoae sixteen years later. With the first 
rise of the river in the eammer rains, he poshed his flotilla np 
to Medina, and there constructed a formidable work, on the 
site of one which had in the early daj-B of the Restoration been 
held by one Daranton. This Duranton was a sailor, who, 
marrying a daughter of the Prince of ICliasso, had exercised a 
marvellous influence over the surrounding country, and who, 
by his good sense, justice, and moderation, had paved the way 
for a French occupation of the Khasso country. Unfortunately. 
on his death, the fort of Medina, which he bad constructed, had 
fallen into ruins, and the rise of ihe Mahdi Al Agni and the 
fanatical conversion to Islam of the surrounding tribes, had 
done much to counteract the influence which this extraordinary 
adventnrer had exercised over the neighbourhood. 

The completion of a chain of fortified posts up the Senegn,! 
led to increased trade with the interior ; but Faidherbe saw the 
farther necessity of creating stronger ties between the black 
population and the white settlers. The hostility of some of the 
tribes, notably the Trazzas and Maures, was so openly evinced 
as to necessitate the organization of a series of punitive expedi- 
tions. These were successfully undertaken in the cold weather 
of 1854—55, the result being the complete triumph of the French 
arms, and the annexation by France of the Province of Oualoo. 
In 1856 a fresh campaign was waged In the country to the north 
of the Senegal, Faidherbe being evorjwhere snccessful. But 
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tlie French foaod the Usk of holding the conqaered tracts far 
more difBcnlt than that of merely TanqnishiDg their opponents. 
No sooner did their forces retire, than the blacks, recovering 
from their defeats, recomineuc«d their old incursions, pillaging 
and dcBtroying all villages which had submitted to the French 
joke, advancing even np to the very walla of Saint Louis itself; 
and though the French fortified posts on the river held out, 
they were often reduced to grievous straits. In 1857, taking 
advantage of the dry season, when succour from the coast would 
be impossible, the indefatigable Al Agni subjected Medina to a 
close blockade of over four months. Assault after assault was 
repelled, but the position of the garrison, cut off from all com- 
munication with Saint Louis, reduced to half rations, and to 
their last case of ammunition, grew perilously dangerous. 
Itealizing the terrible blow that would be dealt to the 
supremacy of the whole mass by its fnll, in the middle of 
July Faidhorbe, braving tho suffocating beat, pushed a reliev- 
ing force up the river, and swept away the undisciplined bands 
(if the Mahdi. On his return voyage Faidherbe bridged the 
long spflcfi between Bakcl and Podor by the construction of a 
iresh post ut Matam. 

In 18Sd the indefatigable and gallant commander organized 
expedition along the sea-coast, more for Ibe purpose of 

irveying these unknown regions, and of demonstrating to tlio 
inhabitants that the French did not consider their rights of 
sovereignty, which had been acknowledged by the European 
Powers in the Treaties of Nimeguen, 1678, and of Versailles in 
1783, as abrogated by more recent events. 

In 1858 Al Agni, having recovered from his former defeats, 
profiting by Faidherbe's absence in the neighbourhood of Goree, 
bad gathered together large forces, aud without coming into 
actual contact with the garrisons of the posts at Bakel and 
Matam. bad ravaged tlie villages in their vicinity which had 

lown themselves friendly to the French. On its rotnrn lo 
nt Louis, Faidhcrt'e's little column found itself compelled 

ice more to push up the great river, and drive Al Agni from a 
ngly fortified position he had taken up in the vicinity of 

ikel. But the French met with very formidable resistance ; 
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for three days their assaults on the eiiGmy's GntrcnchmGnts were 
repulsed, and tfaoy sustained serious Iosbor. Defeat lueaiit 
annihilation — retreat in the face of a population who were 
daily growing more and more hostile was impossihlo. Calling 
on his meu for one final effort, Faiilherbe stormed the place, 
inflicting terrible loss on its gallant defenders. The stern 
example meted ont by the French general had an immediate 
offect; one by one the rarious chiefs came in, and a series 
of treaties were entered into with them : these treaties resulted 
in the sobmiasiou of the whole country to the French, whose 
territories now stretched from the Atlantic to Medina, from 
Capo Blanc to the Gambia. Efforts were at once initiated to 
eouvert Senegal into a base for establiahirig French snpremftcy 
over the whole of the uorth-wcsteru portion of the continent. 

Of late years fresh strides hare been made towards this end, 
and very considerable sums of money are annually voted for 
the improvement of the colony. Wild dreams of connecting 
the Senegal and Niger by a railway have entered into the heads 
of French statesmen, and their dreams have the cordial 
encouragement of local speculators. In the debate iu tho 
Chamber, in 1883, on a vote for the completion of this 
railway, it was clearly proved that hitherto it had cost ^40,000 
a kilometre, about £60,000 a mile — a very EnlEcient 
excuse for the undivided support accorded to the scheme by 
the colonists, who must perforce reap some benefit from tlie 
pecnlation which andonbtedly exists iu the consLruction of 
the line. 

The boundaries of the colony of Senegal have never been 
very clearly defined, and except on the west, where the Allantio 
Ocean, and on the south, where the British settlement of 
Gambia forbids encToachmeiit. tho French are rather apt to 
consider their frontier as unlimited. A few years ago M. 
Jnles Duval laid down Cape Blanc as the northernmost and 
Medina as the easternmost poRscssion ; bat more recent events 
point to the not improbable incoq^o ration of Morocco into the 
French colonial dominions, lying as it does so temptingly 
lietween .\Igeria and Senegal, whilst efl'orta are undoubtedly 
being mode to connect the watei-course of the Senegal and 
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tlio Niger, and to bring the Western Soudau under the govern- 
ment of St. Louis ami Goreo. 

lu the ueiglibourhuod of the sea the territory is flat, and the 
soil being saudy, destitute alike of cultivation and verdure, is 
very sparsely populated ; but along the eastern border of Senegal 
proper (leaving on one side the legitimate desire of the French 
to push back her frontier) runs a chain of raountaiua, the 
Fonta Djalon, from which flow a eories of rivers which irrigate 
the highlands and add much to the woalth of the country. 
The Senegal itsolf is a noble stream, capable of navigation by 
river Rteamers for some hundreds of miles ; it has its source 
in the Fonta Djulon range. On a small island, a few miles 
from its mouth, lies the capital of the colony of St. Louin, 
four bridges connecting the island with the left bank of the 
river. 

I'nhlic Works. — The most strenuous efforts are now being 
made by the French Government to develop the commercial 
resources of the colony. In the days of General Faidherbe it 
was judged iudispeniiable, in order to secure uninterrupted 
water communication between St, Louis nnd Ihe waters of 
Upper Souegal, to construct forts at various trading stalious 
aloiiK Iho river bank. Vast sums were thns spent in military 
works. In more recent years the tendency has been to 
improve the means of communication between the sea and the 
interior by means of railroads, macadamised high roads, canals 
and commercial ports, in the upper waters of the minor 
streama. To this end in view the Local Budget annually allots 
£48,000 towards the Department of Public Works. This, 
however, does not include the sums voted for tbo railway now 
in course of conatrnction from St, Louis to Dakar, which ia 
a charge to the Budget of Marine and the Colonics. The 
total length of this line it is estimated will he 250 kilometres, 
about 1G7 miles. As yet some 25 miles only are open, and 
their cost has averaged £fi4,000 a mile, a sum which staggered 
not a little the Chamber of Deputies, when in the session of 
1884-1885, it was called npon to vote a further sum of some 
millions of francs towards the furtherance of the scheme. 

Large sums have been needlessly expendfd in the constrac- 
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ttoD of B European town at Dakar. The plan of Ihis neiv cit; 
lias been drawn up, streets traceil, concessions granted lo 
private individiiuls, and a series of handsome public offices 
completed. A jail, catbedral, aud Courls of Justice Lave 
swallowed up over £100,000 of the public money, but as yet 
not more than twenty private Louses have been built, aud 
Daliar promises to rival the earlier attempts of the Bourbon 
kings to construct cities in places where the life of a European 
was unbearable. 

Other sums have been more usefully expended on light- 
Lousea, pierB, and on waterworks doBtlned to supply St. Louis 
with pure fresh water, the want of which has been the prin- 
cipal source of the unhcalthiness of the place. Unfortunately, 
another source has been the lack of drainage, and to remedy 
this no efforts have been made ; consequently in smells St. 
Louis rivals Cologne, and in typhoid fevers it almost equals a 
Breton watering-place. 

According to the latest ceusua the population of the country 
showed a startling preponderance of femalcB over the male 
element, tbc respective numbers being 

Males 92,065 

Females 99,543 

The average death-rato being over thirty per thousand. 

Gwcmment and Adiiiinistnilion. — The colony, which is 
represented in the Chambers by one deputy, is divided into 
three Communes— 

1. St. Louis, which returns teu members to the Conscil 
General of the colony. 

2. Gorec, which retnins six. 

8. Bufisque, which is unrepresented. 

The Governor of Senegal la assiBted in the administration 
by the usual colonial assemblies, a Conseil Priv^, Conseil 
General, Conseil Contontioux, whilst each Commune is pre- 
sided over by a mayor, with two or more ndjohits and a 
municipal council. 

Juatke. — Justice is administered, as in llie other uolouiiB of 
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the same category, bj n Court of Appeal, a Coart of Assize for 
criminal oases. Tribunals at St. Louis and Goree, aud by Jagea 
de Paix iu the chiof towns of tlie Communes. 

As in tbe other colonies, the vaiious codes which are iu 
force in France guide the course of Criminal and Civil jaris- 
dictioii in Senegal. Certain obvious modifications have bcea 
introduced, hut the absurdity of applying laws founded for a 
F.uropBan State to a Mahomodan community has done much 
to embitter the feeling between Christian aud Moslem, and is 
the cause of many of those endless couHicta which necessitate 
tlie presence of such a strong army of occupation in Seuegal. 

Education. — As yet the primary sehoola iu Senegal have 
not been removed from the religious orders ; the missionaries 
of the Society of Saint Ei^prit, aud tbe Sisters of that of Hi. 
Joseph of Cluny, offer instruction to 802 bojs and 324 girls. 
For secondary education youths are forwarded to Paris, Ihe 
colony maintaining a certain number of free scholars in the 
principal Lyc^es of the mother country. 

Reliffifin. — Tbe Order of the Saint Esprit, which has under- 
taken the primary instruction of the boys in the colony, also 
furnishes priests for the various mission stations scattered 
throughout Senegal ; recently these have been placed andor 
a bishop, whose nomination is in the hands of the Governor 
of the colony, 

Afiricullure and Commerce. — Owing to tribal quarrels, and 
the endless petty wars in which France for many years was 
engaged, agriculture sank to a very low ebb, and large 
tracts of land, which up to 18S0 were in a high state of culti- 
vation, lapsed into sheer jungle. Within the last few years 
efforts have been made to remedy this slate of things, and 
large distributions of seeds have been made to the ripa- 
rian owners with very beneficial results; still there is no 
dotibt that Senegal can never become au ngricaltural colony, 
so far as Frenchmen or other European races are concerned. 
To them it must over prove attractive for commerce alone; and 
though by judicious supervision the natives may be led to im- 
prove their agricultural products and to develop the growth of 
cotton, tobacco, aud rice, for which the soil in many parts is 
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very suitable, Europeans can bate no active part in tlio de- 
velopment of plantations. 

The commerce of tlie country consists of the same artidos 
which we draw from our own West African colonies, viz., 
beniseed, palm kernels, gold-dust, india-rubber, aud feathers, 
whilst the imports aro cotton and iron goods, wine and spirits 
and tobacco. 

The trade returns for 1881 are dealt with in the Appendix, 
The total trade of the colony is steadily inci-easing, as the 
following Table of Imports and Exports with the mother 
country shows :— 

Eipoita to Fraace. Import! from Fruiae. 
f368,222 £l!)0,fi87 

1877 

473,a« 194,368 

517.132 2-W.91!i 

791.339 313,856 

1.046.3! 



1881 



728,904 



FinunceB. — The finances of tbo colony are provided for in 
two budgets, the one the Local Budget, which is drawn up by 
the Governor in Council; tbo other comprises those items of 
expenditure which the Minister of Marine considers may fairly 



be borne by the mother country, 
thus sumuied up — 

Local Budget Eipenditnre . 
^Budget of Minister of Alarine 



The expenditure may be 



£705,084 



Ah the railway progreBses, and thecommuuicatioD now being 
actively pushed on between the waters of the Upper Senegal 
and the Niger are gradually opened, the expenses of the colony 
will naturally increase, but it is anticipated that tbe increase 
will be amply compensated for by Ihe trade which will be 
diverted from English to French ports. Whether the French 
are jusUQed in this belief it does not concern us to inquire, 
but a brief comparison between the West African colonies 
belonging to the two Powers will be of interest as showing how 
* For details eec A( pci.dii No. 1. 
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le last comers have outstripped their preileceasora in every- 

g tliat tends to make coloDics of value to a cooiitry. This 

iraparisou I have given in Table No, 10. 

But it is evideut that it will be many years before any 

appreciable advantage will result from the vast expenditure 

France is now making. The Castomadues in 1881 amounted 

to i?76,000, and even with dues at the present rates, commerce 

will require to advance by leaps and bounds ere there is any 

hope of tba French Government receiving any substantial 

rturn for the outlay they are now incurring. 

and Nm-al Services. — In Senegal, as in other 
•parts of Africa, Franco stands with the eword drawn ready for 
any fanatical outbreak on the part of the Mahomedans against 

lars a very 
to keep iu 



their Cathohc ruler, and her army of occupation 1 
Btl'ong proportion to the inhabitants it is culled 1 
order. 

The troops comprise — 



I The Naval squadron employed on the coast consists of seven 
craft, with a complement of 31 officers aud 490 men, but in 
addition to these vessels, 13 small steamers of light draught 

I with crews of 371 officers and men, are maintained by tho 

! for the purpose of patrolling the river aud affording 
BStstance to merchant vessels trading in the upper waters. 



6 Compaaies of Infantry of the Marine . 

a BatteriuB of Artillery ol the Marine . 
miiuiiyof Eoj{iueerH .... 
„ Gendarmerie of tlie Mariuc 

„ Diaciplinnry Troops . 



1 Sqnadron of Spultis 

1 Company EngineerB 

2 Bntliiliona Seuegal Tin 



I, two 



2,250 



4.220 
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Tho othoi Freucb setllements on the West Coast of Africa 
are Oaboon and the smull Iruiling statious of Gnmil Bassam, 
Dabou, and Assiuic, on tlio Guld Coast. Ab tbese so-calleil 
ColoDies extend from tbo equator to about 7° north of tbe line, 
it may readil; be conceived tiiat Europeau labonr ie impossible, 
itud Native labour unprofitable. Life for the European, indeed, 
ia alruont unBupportable, and ibe FrencU Governinent have, for 
prudential reasons, suppressed the garrieone iu the minor ports, 
and reduced that of Gaboon to ihe raiuimnm. 

Tbe conuoctioD between France and these coaata datea from 
na fur back as the year 1364, when some udveuturoua merchants 
of Dieppe, pushing onwards from Cape de Verde, viaited tbe 
coasts of tbe Gulf of Guinea, and, returning with ibelr rich 
freights of goId-duBt and ivory, introduced into that town tbe 
ivorj carving trade, for which it bns since been famous. In the 
reign of Charlea tbe Fifth of France tbe relations between tbe 
French and tlio inhabitants of the West Coast became more e:^- 
lendcd, a rogulur fleet being maintained in Dieppe or Rouen ; 
vessels from these ports made annual voyages to tbe coast, at 
variona points of which trading stations were established by 
ibe French aettlers. During the many wars with England in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteeuth centuries these 
Btationa were visited and destrojed by our fleets, and ere the 
davni of tho present century the French had finally abandoned 
hU points south of Senegal. 

About the year 1B36 tho Government of July, wishing to re- 
eslAblish tbe colonial supremacy of France in those regions 
where by the Treaty of Paris it had been rudely hurled to the 
ground, despatched naval officers on missions to different parts 
of the globe with a view of ascertaining tho possibility of carry- 
ing into eifect its wishes on this subject, 

CnpUiiu Bouet-Willaumca was eutrusted with the task of 
reopening communications with the chiefs on ibe West Coastof 
Africa, and on his representations, a series of expeditions were 
despatched from Senegal iuthe years 1842-44 to ratify treaties 
which WillaumcE bad entered into with tbe sox-oreign ufGaboon 
.\sRinie. and Grand Bassam. 

G»1)00U was uccnpivi] io the year 1842, in virtue nf a treaty 
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with a petty kinglet whose lands lay at the mouth of the 
Rbambue river. Since then treaty has followed treaty, until at 
the present moment France claims the sovereignty over many 
thousand square miles of country stretching from the Wango 
river in the south to Cape St. Jean on the north, a distance of 
about 87 niiiee, including the fine harbour at the month of the 
Galloon, a harbour 23 miles in length, varying from 3 to 8 in 
breadth, and capable of giving shelter to an incalculable number 
of the largest vessels. The commerce of the colony, however, 
has not developed to the extent which this harbour is capable of 
providing for, the average number of vessels entering it having 
been for the last ton years one hundred and twenty-six. 

Population. — As no very accurate delimitation of the French 
posBBSBions in Gaboon has yet been published it is impossible 
to give an approximate estimate of their population. There 
are about 200 Europeans of the official and trading classes in 
the colony, but of the natives no census baa been made. The 
chief tribes are tho Funs and Osyevas, who in former days 
owned the territory on both banks of tbo Gaboon, but there 
are a great number of nomad races who carry on a trade be- 
tween the interior of the country and the coast establlBh- 
metitB. 

Gin-crnmeHt and Adminislratiott. — Gaboon, for all odmiitis- 
trativo pnrpoeea, is attached to Senegal, an officer being 
deputed from that colony to act as commandant. This gentle- 
man is assisted by members of the " Service Interieur," and of 
the Judicial Service, who, together with two merchants named 
by the President, form a "Conscil d'Administration." 

Justice. — All criminal cases of a serious nature are referred 
to Senegal, but a Tribunal of the First Instance exists at Fort 
Aumale, where minor offences and civil or commercial cases 
are disposed of in aecoi'dance with the laws of the mother 
country. The Commandant, however, possesses wide dis- 
cretionary powers in dealing with crimes committed by natives 
who are not French citizens, or who are too ignoraut to avail 
themselves of the privilege of that high position ; so that in 
point of fact few criminal eases are referred to the Courts of 
Senegal. 
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Religion and Editciilliin.—A email eum has been allotted 
by the French Government for religioue service, but Litlterto 
the various educational eataUislimeuts havo been the results of 
. efforts made by Americau Protestant missionaries. 

J'ulilic U'oiAs.— Small sums bave been allocated from time 
to time, both by tlie Local Budget and by tbat of the Crovero- 
meut of llie Republic for the construction of necessary public 
works. These bave been restricted to the erection of water- 
works for the supply of the chief towns, and of a lighthonao 
domiuating the outer roadstead. A boxpital and insigni^caut 
market-place have also beeti bailt. 

Ajiriciiltiire mid Commerce. —Within a few years of the 
auuexatiou a M. Lecomte foresaw the advantages tbat might 
euBUG from a proper appreciation by thu natives of the capa- 
bility of their soil. With this end in view, in 1852 he laid 
out large gardens in the vicinity of the harbours, whore coffee, 
cocoa, and spices were planted, but bis efforts bave not been 
attended with any wide results, though the French Govern- 
ment, with its usual ignorance of Ibo art of colonization, has 
endeavoured from time to time to introduce agriculturftl 
labourers into Gaboon by offering concessions of large tracts 
of land, free in some cases, at low prices in others. 

The principal imports to the colony are Manchester and 
Birmingham goods for the use of Ibe ualives, and wine and 
Bpirits as articles of bni'ter for the merchauts, whose exports 
are limited to gold-dust, ivory, ebony, india-rubber, and palm 

oil. 

FiiiiincfS. — The revenue of the colony is represented by the 
modest sum of .i'48, the produce of personal tH^ies levied on 
the few European inhabitants. To this is added by the State 
i."2,482, in payment of the various officials who represent 
France in the Gaboon. By this means an equilibrium is 
maintained hettreon receipts and expenditare. 

Grand Bassam, Dabou, and Assiuie are small stations occu- 
pied by detachments from Senegal, with a view of affording 
protection to the Fiench merchants who ore occupied in trade 
iu the Gulf of Guinea. It was more with the object of 
ing her lost influence on the West Coast of Africa that 



in irauo ^h 
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re-established these settlements, which had been abandoned 
daring the wars of the Revolution, than with any hope of 
receiving any pecuniary benefits. 

Grand Bassam is situated at the mouth of the Ackba river 
in lat. 6** N., and 80** W., whilst Assinie is about 27 miles to 
the north. Neither of these posts call for any remarks, though 
they obtain from the French Government an average annual 
subvention of about £9,000. 
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CHAPTER III. 



IlEUNION AND ISLANDS DJ THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

ltd Diflcovery and Temporary Occupation by Dutch and English — Per- 
maDont Oooiipation by Franch^Ila Privatflers duriug the Aiiglo- 
French Wars— Its Blockade in 1794 — Surcouf and his SucceaBorii, 
Lemdmc, Dutertre. Coimon, Polier, MnlroasBe — Capture of Eodri- 
guei and Reunion in 1810 — Popiilation^Government and Adminia- 
tralion — JoaticB — Education — Religion — Public Works — Cultiva- 
tion and (Juiuuerce — Finances. 

Retnion IB aoothor of those islands nbich during the last great 
war passed into oar hands, to be restored on the Treaty of Paris 
to its present owDers. Discovered in 1545 by the Portuguese 
explorer, Don Pedro do Mascarenhas, it for many years bore 
hia name ; it was successively oecapied, but for brief periods, 
by tbe Dutch and the English, but no permanent settlement 
took place until the year 1638, when the French, in their first 
attack of colonial fever, endeavoured to form an establishment 
on tbe island for one of their numerous trading companies. 
Ten years later this company had so far made good its footing 
that the Isle do Mascareuhas was formally taken possession of 
on behalf of his Most Christian Majesty of France, and in his 
honour its Portngueso name was changed to that of Hourbon. 
The tentatives at colouizalion made by Richelieu were not 
crowned with success, and thirty years bad not elapsed before 
Colbert founded a second East India Company. The islands 
of Madagascar, Bourbon, and Mauritius were incorporated in 
the new colony, the head-quarteis of which were at Pondicberry ; 
but owing to tbe distance of the Coromandc-I Coast from the 
gronp of islands in the Indian Ocean, Madagascar was made 
tbe seat of Governraent for the sontbern portion of tbe colony. 
'X'ho attempts to form an cstablisbraent in the groat African 
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islo were not snccessfal, and on the withdrawal of the French 
from Madagascar at the end of the seventeenth century, Bourbon 
and the Mauritius were united under one Guveruur as a fresh 
di?pondoucy, and were converted into naval stations for the pur- 
pose of harassiug the trade between England and the East. 
How Buccessfully they carried out this intention the history of 
the- time plainly shows. Numerous were the losttes our East 
India fleets suffered at the hands of French cruisers, who 
could always run for shelter and reht to the friendly ports of 
St. Louis or St. Denis. UnproWded as our Bquadrons were 
with such harbours of refuge, these islands became sources 
of great danger to our commerce, lying as they did iu the 
very fairway of trade between England and all her Eastern 
markets. Fully employed as our fleets were in protecting the 
waters nearer home from the depredations of tho enemy's 
squadrons and privateers, successive Ministries failed to recog- 
nize the necessity of so strengthening our navy as to provide 
for the efficient patrolling of distaut seas, and the naval history 
of tho last century shows that our boasted naval supremacy 
merely existed in name, at any rate in the Indian Ocean. Our 
mei'chaut vessels, scattered all over the world, were a prey to 
the privateers which the hardy seamen of St. Malo knew so 
well how to fit out, Gifted with a prescience which cost ua 
millions, these men eschewed their own immediate neighbour- 
hood, where our own cruisers made privateering dangerous, and 
betook themselves to the Isle do France and to Bourbon, and 
inflicted the most grievous loss on our East Indian and China 
trade. 

The summer visitors to the watering-place of Dinard, on the 

reton coast, little dream that St. Malo has given birth to 

of the most renowned privateers France has cvor poa- 

ised, and that in the now abandoned shipbuilding yards of 

la Richardais were fitted out cruisers which never hesitated tg 

face tenfold odds when in quest of prey. To the ordinary 

tourist the names of Dougay-Trouin, Snrcouf, and Lememe 

recall no reminiscences, but the books of our East Indian 

irchauts of the eighteenth and of the early days of the niue- 

inlh century would show many entries relating to prizos 
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captured by the two laat-named, whose deeds rival those of 
DundoDatd, and whose nnmcs should be immortallj entwined 
with the eiithraliing history of their virgin town. 

The outbreak of the war between France and England, in 
1793, found the former Power but little prepared for regular 
naval warfare. Royalist to the backbone, the officers of the 
navj had been hurried off before Republican tribunals, and their 
places filled by men ignorant of naval tactics, and little litted 
to face the tried eenmeu of England. The population of 
Brittany and Normandy, whence the crewa of French ships of 
war had been drawn, were engaged in that Royalist struggle 
which only terminated with the death of Rochejacquelin and 
the wholesale murder of the prisoners of Quiberon. The 
crews of the fleets which prior to the Peace of Versailles had 
waged an hononrable and by no means unequal war with our 
own squadrons were too tainted with the love of the Bourbon 
to be trusted under the Republican charlatans to whom the 
Directory had entrusted their naval fortunes, and these veterans 
had been drafted off into battalions on the Eastern frontier, 
and placed under the orders of Dumourior and Picbegru. 

But if the state of the Kepublicau navy forbad all hope uf 
waging an equal warfare with the fleets of England, if the 
terrible odds to which the Republican armies wore enpoaed on 
their Eastern borders forbad all prospect of a successful 
campaign in the East, or of redeemiug by the conquest of 
Southern India the follies committed by the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, the seamen of the northern ports of France looked 
forward to reaping a rich harvest by privateering in the Indian 
seas. In this they were not disappointed, 

In the years 1793, 1794, French privateers captured no 
fewer than 788 English merchantmen, whilst our squadrons, 
more numerous, more heavily armed, and carrying five times 
as heavy crews, trammelled by official prejudices, only took 151 
prizes. The merchants of Calcutta and Madras stood aghast. 
Commerce was at a standstill, our cruisers were outwitted, and 
on more than one occasion, in spite of their heavier metal, had 
been compelled to haul down their flags to the pigmy privateers 
hailing from the Port of St, Mala. 
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The moat earnest and urgent representations were made by 
tlie East India Company to the Home Government, and it 
was determined to blockade the islands of La France and 
Bonrbon, which had been made the base of operations for these 
gallant men. Then, as now, half measures were invariably 
adopted by British Ministries, and though it was determined to 
blockade the islands, these duties were entrusted to but two 
vessels, the Centurion, 50, Captain Osborne, and the Diumede, 
44, Captain Smith. The smalluess of the squadron not merely 
prevented the ComiuaDder from adopting any efficacious mea- 
Bures to carry out his orders, bot encouraged the Governor of the 
islands in his prosperous career. He was virtually cut off from 
all commanicatiou with the mother country. The members of 
the Convention were putting forth all their strength in tlie 
doable attempt to trample ont the embers of Royalism id La 
Vend&j in Toiilou, and in Lyon, and to hurl back the invad- 
ing armies which fhe nionarohs of Europe were leading against 
them from all sides. Their distant colonies troubled tbtra 
little, and so the Governor of the Isle de France and of Bour- 
bon was free to act as it pleased bim ; and it pleased him to 
live on English commerce, and to rival the naval successes of. 
de Suffren in Indian waters. 

The first step was, if possible, to relieve the islands of the 
blockading squadron, although its presence had done little to 
increase the security of the Indian Ocean, For in the yeaf 
1794, 602 English vessels bad been captured by our enemies, 
whilst we had only secured forty-seven Frenoh prizes. In 
October, 1794, an opportunity occurred to attack the British 
squadron, and Captain Renaud, with the Cyh'ie, 36, Pnidente, 
36, Couriir, 14, and Jean Bart, a privateer carrying 20 guns, 
succeeded, after a desperate engagement, in which the Britiab, 
outmatched, fought with their accustomed heroism, in inflicting 
such loss npou our two vessels as to compel them to renonnce 
the blockade. Thus relieved, the colonists were free to turn 
their attention solely to privateering, and a record of their 
successes reads strangely to those who yet believe that during 

e last great war we were entirely Mistress of the Seas. 
I The history of Surcouf, the daring Malonine privateer, is not 
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fluUerini:; to oar natioonl vanity, but it tcachos us a Iosbod 
which shoulii not lie lost on our naval aJniinistratorB, Leaving 
Isle de France in September, 1795, in a littlo craft of 180 tons, 
with a crew of tUirty Bretons, and an armament of four six- 
pounders, lie commenced a career wbich for daring and 
Bftgacity has rarely been equalled, even in our own annals. 
Sailing northwards, Surcouf coasted the Burmese coasts, and 
in December he captured the I't-ngtan, an Indiaman of 600 
tons burthen : in January, at the very mouth of the Hooghly, 
lie sighted two full-rigged ships standing in to the Saudheads, 
under charge of a pilot-brig ; with characteristic audacity 
Surcouf attacked and captured the two, when, finding the 
pilot-brig more suitable for his purpose than his own littlo 
ci'aft, he transferred his flag on board of her, christening her 
the Jacques dirtier, after another celebrated Malouine sailor, 
and despatched the Eiiiile with the three prizes to the Isle of 
France. On the 28th of the game month be captured a fuU- 
rigged ship, the Diana, 850 tons, laden with rice ; and on the 
following morning, after a desperate combat, in which the 
Jacques Cartier, with a crew of seventeeo meu, immortalized 
herself, he carried by boarding an Indinmau. the Triton, 
tarrjing20 guns and 150 men. Hampered by the prisoners, 
Surcouf raUHomed the Piana to her captain for 30,000 rupees. 
To the shame of our countrj-man, it must be recorded that the 
bill was dishonoured ou presentation, and the gallant sailor 
thus deprived of a considerable portion of the profits resulting 
from his during cruise. On reaching the Isle of France with 
the Trilmt and Jacques Cartier, Suicouf found that the 
Governor, M. de Malartie, was disposed to ignore the validity 
of his acts, and refused to recognize the captured prizes as 
Surcouf's property, or to accept bis views as to the disposal of 
the proceeds of their sale. Surcouf immediately sailed for 
France, and, after some trouble, succeeded in inducing the 
Council of the Five Hundred to give a decision in his favour; 
but by the chicanery which distinguished that august assembly, 
the dashing sailor had to content himself with less than a 
Dioiety of the value of hia prizes, securing on behalf of himself 
and his crew bat 000,000 out of the 1,700,000 francs for which 
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they had bcuu sold. In 17M, with the remniinta of his fortune, 
the major part of which had been dissipated in true sailor-like 
manner, Surcouf fitted out a brig, the Olarism, carrying 12 
guns, and in her Hailed for hie old cruieiug grounds, the Isle of 
France and Bourbon. On his voyage he captnred two full- 
rigged merchantmen, and narrowly evading capture by the 
squadron blockadiug the Isle of France, succeeded in convey- 
ing them safely tti Bourbon. In August of the same year he 
took a Dutch ship carrying an English cargo, and, consequently 
liy the declaration of the Directory, good and lawful prize. A 
Portuguese vessel was similarly forfeited, and an Indiaman of 
700 tons, the Amficioui, also captured. Narrowly escaping 
rapture at the hands of the Si/hH, of 48 gans, Surcouf pursued 
his victorious career by boarding the Juiii's and the Lom»e, 
two fiue merchantman, one Hying the British, the other the 
American dag, and on reaching the Iste of France with his 
prizes he was offered the command of La Conftance, a magnifi- 
cent craft of 50O tons, carrying 16 guns, and manned by 200 
picked Basque and Breton sailors. She had the reputation of 
being the fastest vessel afloat, and the young privateer may 
well have felt proud to command her. In September, 1800, 
he took one American and two English traders, and on the 7th 
of October, after a desperate combat, in which Surcouf showed 
even more than his usual address and gallantry, he carried by 
boarding the fine Indiaman, the Kent, of 820 tons, 27 guns, 
having on board 437 Englishmen, of whom 120 were soldiers. 
In this action Surcouf lost IC men killed and wounded, Ibe 
casualties on the Krnl amounting, according to James, to 58. 
On reaching the Isle of France with his prizes, Surcouf was 
ordered home, in order that Ln Coti/iance might receive a 
heavier armament; and whilst she was in the dockyard hands 
at La Rochelie, the Peace of Amiens put a stop to hostilitiea, 
and for four years Surcouf led a life of inactivity in hia native 
town. In 1806, panting for liia old career on the Indian Ocean, 
he fitted out one of Ihe smartest sailers ever turned out of the 
chantiers on the Ranee, and on the 7th of March again sailed 
for the Isle of France. His new ship was named the lieienanl, 
and carried 18 guns and 200 men. The news of his intended 
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reappearance in Indian waters caused no small coneternittioQ 
amongst tbo mercliauts of Hiudostan, and a reward of £10,000 
was offered for his capture. Reaching hia destination without 
meeting with any adventure, Surcouf, after refitticig, sailed to 
the Malabar coast, and on the 26tb of September captured the 
Trafalgar, 13, and the Mangles, 14. bolb carrying cargoes of 
rice ; in the course of the next few days five more vessels, tbe 
Adjairut Apim, Sastinna, Hunter, Fortune and Sueceni, were 
captured, and in November the New Endearoiir and tbe 
Micauhy were placed under prize crews, and despatched to the 
Isle of Franco. In the following month he captured the Sir 
WiUlam Burrmnjks and the Orient, and now, bis own comple- 
ment having been reduced to seventy men, owing to the heavy 
prize crewH be had been compelled to detach, Surcouf determined 
to bear up for the Isle of France, where, having disposed of hia 
prizes, hci set sail for St. Male in tbe autnmn of 1808, with a 
fortune estimated at Ji200,000. 

Another Malouine divided with Surcouf the honour of master- 
ship of the Indian Ocean, The early life of Fran<;oin Lem^me 
had been chequered by an incident which embittered his whole 
career, and rendered him aa undying foe to tbe British. In 
tbe year 1781, when but eighteen years of age, be was captured 
in the privateer Prince dc Mnmbaiii/, and until the conclusion of 
tbe Peace of Versailles tasted tbe sweets of English prison life, 
a life which in the last century was characterized by unnecessary 
harshness aud brutality — brutality which was intensified to tbo 
members of privateer crews. The treatmeut be there received 
was never forgotten by Lememe, and when in 1793 the news of 
war having been declared between France and England reached 
the Isle of France, where his ship chanced lobe lying, tbe sturdy 
Breton called for volunteers, aud purchasing twelve curronades, 
he speedily converted tbe Hirimdeiie into a dangerous foe to 
English commerce. 

His first prizes were two large Dutch Indiamen, carr3iDg 
respectively 18 and 40 guns, and with tbe money derived from 
their sale he purchased a fine crniser, the Ville de Bordeaux, 
32 guns, and manning her with 200 men iu October, 17!)4, 
once more set sail for tbe Bay of Bengal. After capturing 
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two EiiRlisb vessels, he ravaged the Dutch aetUements in Sn- 
matva. securing as his own share booty to the extent of £40,000. 
Trausferring his Aug on his return to the Isle of France 
aiiccesBivoly to the AmjihUrite and I'Uni, Lememe for two years 
sconred the Indian aeas, capturing in all seventeen raerchant- 
mon. His career was cut short by Captain Adam of the Sybil, 
who, on the Slat December, 1801, compelled him to strike hia 
flag, and Lememo was sent n prisoner to England. Released 
by Ihe terms of the Treaty of Amiens, Lememe entered into 
partnership with & banker at St. MaJo ; but his knowledge of 
business was limited, and whiht he was acquiring the experience 
necessary for commercial siiccese, his roguish partner was 
amassing that capital which he needed to enable him to prosecute 
his calling single-handed. In less than twelve mouths Lomeme 
had lost all ho possessed, and turned once more to the sea as 
the only mcaus of retrieving his shattered fortunes. Towards 
the end of 1803 we find him once more clearing ont from the 
port of Saint Malo on a fine brig, the Furtune, 12, carr}'iug a 
crew of 160 men. The success of his second venture was 
marvellous, hot it was brought to a speedy close. On the 7th 
November, 1804, the Fortune fell in with the Concord, 48, a 
frigate which bad been specially detached to search for 
Lememe, and after a sharp combat of a couple of hours, tho 
brave privateer was a prisoner on the English frigate. In tho 
short space often months Lememe bad captured fifteen vessels 
and realized ^82,000 ; but he never lived to enjoy his easily 
gotten fortune, as ho died on the Walthomntow during tho 
voyage to England, beiug thus spared a third sojourn on those 
hulks which were a disgrace to our boasted civilization. 

Dutertro, Couuon, Poller and Malrousse of St. Malo, and 
Pinand of Nantes, were equally daring privateers, who made the 
leles of France and of Bourbon the base of operations daring 
in their inception and galling in their results to British 
commerce. 

In tho month of October, 1798, Dntertre captured the follow- 
ing English vessels; ih&Sfirprine, Princess Eoyfd,Tliinnas. Lord 
Uobart, GovemoT North, and WelUslci/ ; but in the following 
year his little cjuft, the Mnhirtie, named ofter the Governor of 
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tbe Ifile of Franco, waa captured by the Plircn'ur, IC, and 
Dutertre despatched to England as a prisoner of war. Released 
by the Peace of Amiena, lie, like Suicouf and Lememe, recom- 
menced his fascinating career, and In the year 1S03— 4 be 
captnred the i?t?)fictfl, ^c/ii-€, Clarendon, Adtl'm^lon, iV'dliam, 
Aiiiiiiral Eninicr, Actifni, If orrcn Hasliniis, all fine Indiamen, 
ranging from 650 to 800 tons, and several small coasting craft. 

To tbe Malouines belong the glory of never disdaining to 
face the most unequal oddn. Potier, in the liercnitnt, 18, 
attacked and captured a Portuguese man-of-war tbe Cnticpfto, 
caiTjing 54 guns ; whilst MalrouRse, on tbe fyhigfnie, IB, fought 
a most gallant action with H.M.S. Tnncmnahe, of the same 
number of guns, but of far heavier metal. 

To these we must add the names of Coutance, Peron, Henri, 
Trancbmere, Le Sage, and others whose deeds still live in tbe 
metnories of the Malouines, always ready to laud the gallant 
actions of a town ever renowned for its naval heroes. 

It can readily be imagined that the euccesses of tbe 
privateers of the Isle of France and of Bourbon struck teiTor 
into the hearts of the merchants of the East Indies; it is true 
that trade was never at a standstill, but the insurance ofBces 
demanded the most exorbitant premia, and on more than one 
occasion Ihc Governor-General had prevented ve a sels leaving the 
Hoogbly owing to the proximity of tbe privateers. In point of 
fact these small craft blockaded our Eaatom ports, and, secure 
in their island harbour, it was idle to hope that their ravages 
could be chocked until their base of operations had been 
wrested from them. 

In 1799, Lord Wellesley determined on practically carrying 
out Ibis idea, but the expeditionary force collected for this 
purpose was neceasarily diverted to Egypt, and so Sir David 
Baird was then denied the hononr of commanding an army 
which should cross swords with the French. 

After the outbreak of the war iu 1803, we have aeen that the 
successes of the privateers were greater than ever, but our naval 
strength was inadequate for the double task of protecting the 
Indian coasts and sweeping the Indian seas. To attempt a 
descent on the islands was beyond our power, but at last the 
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indif^ation of tbe mercantile commmiity grew to such a pitch 
that Lord Minto, in 1809, determined to put into esecation 
Lord Wellesley'B plans. 

The task was no light one. Both the Isles of France and 
Bonrbou were defeudod by poweiful works ; tbe navigation, 
dillicult on account of the many reefs which surround them, 
was rendered doubly difficult by reason of the cyclones which 
sweep the Indian Oceau with resistless fury ; bat the heai-y losses 
sustained by insurance companies at the hands of the French 
vessels of war, which, making these islands their head -quarters, 
preyed upon our commerce, compelled our Government to resort 
to action, and in September, 1809, a small expedition was fitted 
out for the purpose of reconnoitring the islauils, ascertaining 
the force garrisoning them, and thus enabling the Governor- 
fieneral of India to draw up a more complete plan of action. 
A squadron, under tbe command of Commodore J, Kowley, 
consisting of one line -of- battle ship, Ibree frigates, and a 
couple of Indiaraen, having on board 350 Madras troops under 
Colonel Keatinge, rendezvoused off KiJunion on the 20th of 
September, and at dawn on the following morning a landing 
party, made up to 600 strong with the addition of some Blue- 
jackets and Marines, disembarked without opposition, and had 
carried the two principal batteries commanding the harbour of 
St. Paul's before the Governor was aware of the proximity of a 
hostile force. No sooner was the British flag hoisted over these 
batteries than the squadron stood in to the harbour and secared 
a French frigate, retook two fine East Indiamen, lying captured 
under her guns, and made prizes of fourteen French ships laden 
with sugar, coffee, Ac, The Governor of the island, M. Des 
Bonlais, made no attempt at dislodging the British, and tliey 
were enabled to effect the object of their expedition, and to 
withdraw from the island with property valued at half a 
million sterling, 1*23 gnus of different calibres, and with 
information of an equally valuable character, without tbe loss of 
a man. 

The expedition now sailed to Rodriguez, where it disembarked. 
Colonel Keatinge returning to Madras to lay before the Governor- 
General the plans for the reduction of the reoeutly visited island, 

F. 2 
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He foand Lord Minto etiJl bent on tlio project, but the Madras 
Army bad but just emerged from a tronbloua period of disaffec- 
tion, during wLicb the Britisb officers in tbeserriceof tbeEast 
India Company bad displayed an in subordinate, not to say 
mntinouB, spirit; but few English troops could be spared, the 
islands were, it was known, not only well fortified, but strongly 
garriEDued, and the recent expedition would doubtloRS bavetlie 
effect of patting the garrison on tbcir guard. The prospect of 
pitting Madras infantry against Bonaparte's veterans was not one 
affording niucli encouragement. 

Tbe O ore rnor- General of India was, however, a man worthy 
of tbe trust reposed in bini ; the firmness with which he quelled 
the white mutiny at Madras was on a par with the military 
prescience he displayed in organizing the expedition against 
Bourbon and the Mauritius. He is not the only one of bis 
family who has shown bimself possessed of soldierlike qualities. 
A long line of Elliots have graced our fighting services from 
that day until now. During the recent campaigns in Spain, 
Turkey and Afghanistan, Gilbert Elliot, Viscount Melgund, dis- 
played such cool courage, such ready resources, such an aptitude 
for soldiering, that though hut an amateur on-looker, be was 
selected by Lord Wolseley, in the Egyptian campaign of 1882, 
for the command of the Mounted Infantry, and received a wound 
and a brevet majority for his conspicuous service ; beiug, I 
believe, the first Volunteer officer wounded in action, as he ia tbe 
only one who has received promotion for war services, if I 
except H.S.H, the Prince of Tcck. Later still. Lord Melgund 
greatly distinguished himself in the suppression of Kiel's 
rebellion in Canada In 1885. 

Early in June, 1810, Lord Minto's plans were matured, and 
two brigades, each consisting of a Line battalion, and two 
battalions of Madras troops, in all 3,G0O men, nnder the com- 
mand of Colonels Fraser and Macleod, with Keatinge as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, sailed from Madras, arriving off Bourbon on 
the 8th of July, The landing was effected in three columns ; 
the 86tb County Downs, with one Madras corps, disembarked 
at Grande Chalonpe ; a party of Blue-jackets, with some ships' 
guns, were immediately intrenched in a commanding position. 
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la cut off all coraniunictttion between the towns of St, Paul 
tind St, Denis, The second column, consisting of some Blue- 
jackets, M mines, and a Madvaa regiment, under Captain 
WillougLliy, R.N., occupied tlie liills overlooking the Riviero 
do Plnies ; the third column, wliicli was cunipoaod of the 69th 
Foot and a Madras corps, wae landed further to tberiglit. No 
attempt was made bj the French to oppose the disembarkation 
of our troops, who on tlie following morning advanced upon 
St. Denis. The column moving from Grande Ghaloupe found 
its wa^ barred by a considerable force of the enemy, numbering 
over 5,000 men, tlieir flank renting on a formidable redoubt. 
Tba 86th were not to be denied, and, though outnumbered ten 
to one, our men broke into a charge and drove the French pell- 
lucll from the field, capturing the redoubt, and thus opening up 
cummuuicallon with the navul detachment under Captain 
Willoughliy. This column displaying equal forwardness and 
gallantry, had carried a Biiuilnr work armed witli ten guns. 
The French having loBt their outworks, now retired into the 
capital, which was strouf^ly defended : a very heavy fire was kept 
up on our troops, who sulTered Home loss. Colonel Keatinge 
accordingly directed some guns to be landed from the squadron, 
and made preparations for assaulting the place on the mon-ow, 
buL at dawn the white Hag was hoibted over the Ci^mmandaut's 
quarters, and on the 10th of July, just one month after the 
expedition had sailed from Madras, the Island of Bourhou was 
iu our bauds, the loss of the victors being one officer and 
eeveuteeu men killed and fifty-nine wounded. The French loss 
was trifling in killed and wounded, but 240 guns and 6,000 
prisoners of war fell into our hands. Bourbon remained in the 
poBsessiun of the English until the year 1815, when, iu virtue 
of the Trculy of Paris, it was restored to the French. Under 
the Restoration it still retained its old name, although fur a 
Wiof period it was known as I'lle Bonaparte, and it hati for 
Mny years been more generally called *' Reunion." 
j.P«iJutH(<jn.— The population of Reunion amounts to 172,084, 
\ whom ti4,411 are coolies. Unlike the West Indian colonies, 
\ Reunion the men are largely in excess of the women, the 
mber being — 
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Ualu. 


Females. 


Adult Whites . 


. 42.816 


a4,07i 


„ Cooliea . 


. 3a,607 


1().7« 


Whitei under 14 . 


. 22,935 


ly,057 


Cooliua ., 14 . 


5.911 


4.y41 




105.2i}3 


68,815 



The coolieB beiug thus subiiivided :— 

East lodiang 42,619 

Africans 21,284 

Chinese 606 

Duriug the last three years the fiactuations iu population show 
Bu increase in births, luari'iugeB, aud doalhs, but the preponder- 
anco of tlia latter and the practical suppreaBion of immigriiiits 
from Ibe East Indies, are elemeutB which must materially affect 
the welfare of the inland until steps are takeu which shall 
improve the sanitary condition of the towns and plantations, 
and remove those hard>jhip8 and cruelties which practically 
reduce the position of a coolie to that ot a slave, and which of 
late years have been so unjustifiable, so shameless, as to compel 
the Indian Government to forbid the shipment of coolies to 
French colonies. This act of humanity on our part has given 
rise to a renewal of the slave-trade on the part of Frunce, 
Under the guise of free labourers, ihe ofliciaU of the Republic 
now import plantation Iianda from the East Coast of Africa and 
the island of Madagascar, The follouiog table explains itself : 

Uarriiitra. Blnhe. Deaths. 

1879 . . . 037 4.382 6,875 

1880 . . . 1,089 4,529 6,148 

1881 . . . 1.158 4.728 6,606 

1882 . . . 1.2^7 4,861 fi,9&a 
Giving a meau death-rate during the pant three years of 36 [ler 

tbuUHBI'd. 

(loiernmcul nwl A'hninixliiilion. — As regards its administra- 
tion, Reunion is tlnssi'd in the earao category as Martiniijiie 
and (juadnloupe ; that is to say, ihe GuvL'rnor is assisted by a 
Supreme Council, a .Couseil General, and u Conscil Conlcutieux, 
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elected lu the same maouer as io the other ialumls, whilst all 
lucal inatituliotis are watched over hy the mayors with their 
sJjointu aud Conseits Muuicipaux. For purposes of iuternal 
ttdmiuistmtiou, the ialaud is divided into sixteen Commaaes, 
whiuh retaru thirty-six members to ihe Goiiseils Generaux. 
These Communes have considerable siwuding power, raising in 
rates aud taxes over £100,000 per auuum, the whole of which 
is spent in local improvements. 



TABLB OP COMMUNES, 


TITH THBIB EKCRIPTa AND BXFBNDITDRB. 


c— 


.^ 




1..0UMllU*u.i™L 




FKUIM. 


Ftan™. 




Saint Denla 


e25, ISK 


62S.10S 


S 


Ssiiite M.ria . 






73,380 


78.3S8 


3 


Suoui Suiune . 






89,296 


62.299 




aiint Andrii . 






813.371 


218,371 


V 


SJwie . 






68,070 


68,070 




Stint tI«D0it . 






J9s,oao 


198,050 


i 


Plaiiia tlt'S FulmiEter 






23,479 


28.479 




S>int<)K«e . 






56,425 


55,425 




Saint Paul . 






301,039 


301.D3B 


"i 


(iaiiit Lou 






108,100 


108.100 


2 


Saint Laii[a 






201 ISO 


201.160 


4 


SaioVl-wre . 






3*13,176 


363,178 


e 


Saint Jo-tph 






97,S13 


162,813 


3 


Saint Pbiliri* 






32,980 


32,990 




Kntre Dan I 






04,271 


87,431 




UruFauan . 


167,080 


183,800 










2,870.886 


2,776,741 


3S 



Wa thus find that the municipal expenditure in Reunion 
reaches the respectable figure of £111,0.10, being an excess 
over receipts of more than £4,000. 

Un the establishment of the East India Company by Colbert, 
Bourbon, as I have said, was placed under the jutisdiction of 
Poudioherry. Edicts of January 1671 and February 1701 
relegated to the Indian courts all civil and criminal cases 
arising within the island, but owing to the infrequent com- 
munication between Reunion aud Hindustan, on the Governor 
devolved the triple funotious of legislative, admtui strati ve, aud 
judicial head of the colony. The reprcseutations of this official 
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had the effect, in tlie year 1711, of separating Bom-bon from 
Pondicheiry in all cnees except itppeala, and io 1793 the last 
liuk which bound the island to the conlitient was severed und 
a Court of Appeal was established in St. Denis. 

t/"«(i(-?.— Tbo courts now consist of a Court of Appeal at 
St. Donia, Tribunals of the First Instance, and CourtB of 
Astiza for criminal business, at St. Denis and St. Pierre, and 
uine courts of Jiigea de Pais. The same rules of procedure 
and the same codes are in force as obtain in France, modified 
in a very slight degree to meet the difference of customs which 
exist between the populations of the mother country and of its 
colony. The population is much given to litigation, the 
average number of cases before the courts being close on 8,000, 
of which about 500 are criminal. 

Education. — The cougoiiial task of laicizing all the primary 
schools in Reanion is being rapidly pushed forward by the 
Kepublican Administration of the island. At the present 
moment (1886) over 11,500 children of both sexes are receiv- 
ing gratuitous education at the hands of 350 professors, who 
are drawn from the Department of Public Instruction in 
FraDce. There are altogether 157 places of primary iu- 
Btractioii. 

Of the eight eatablishmenls which come under the heading 
of secondary instruction, the Ljcee at St. Denis is the most 
important, I believe, in any French colony. It counts ou its 
books 500 pupils, and is endowed with a number of scholar- 
ships which permit the holders to complete iheir education iu 
France. 

In the Colonial Budget the sum of i"24,000 is allotted 
annually to education. 

Rfligioii. — Hitherto the State religion of the island has been 
the Catholic, and even under the Republic close on £7,000 a 
year is granted for the stipends of the clergy, who are under 
the domination of a Bishop, the see having been created by 
Napoleon IH. in 1861. 

Public W'oiKg. — Considerable sums are being expended OQ 

public works in Reunion, the most important of these being — 

a. The iron landing pier ut St. Denis, an exceedingly 
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handsomo structure, which it is CGtimated will cost 
half a millioa sterling. 

h. The railway, commoaced iu 1882, destined to connect 
the harbour of dfls Gulels with the town of St. 
Pierre and St. Beiioil, its total mileage being 
aeveutj-seven, and towards the completion of which 
j;i5,000 was voted in the budget of 1885. 

c. The harbour at des Galets, which will, when com- 
pli^tod, cover forty acres, with an average depth of 
twenty-five feet. The estimated cost is one and a half 
millions. This sum has been raised in France, the 
interest on which has hern guaranteed by the Statu, 
to an amount not exceeding ^80,000 a year. 

Cnltiviilion and Commerce. — Riunion is to-duy essentially 
a sugar- producing colony, though iu the earlier days of the 
French occupation its most valuable exports were pepper, 
coffee, and spices. In the matter of sugar the merchants of 
Reunion have taken the lead of all their brother colonists, 
adapting themselves to the spirit of the times in a manner 
quite foreign to their countrymen, The clumsy machinery depen- 
dent on cattle for its motive power has been replaced by steam 
factories replete with every appliance, and efforts are being 
made to find new outlets for Its trade iu our colonies and in New 
KoUand, now that the protective duties of its mother country, 
and the rapid production of beet-sugar, has practically driven 
cane-sugar from European markets. 
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Tbe total value of llie sugar ciop boing estimated at — 

Sugar, 64,460,0i» lbs ^338,000 

Kuni. 5£D,000 gallons 400,UI)0 

MolasBEB, 704,0011 gulloo* .... 52,000 

whilst tbo total capital sunk in the sugar iudustry represents a 

Bum close on live and a half millions sterling, uamely — 

Lands employed in Sugar Cultivation , £4,000,000 

Plont, Machinery. &c. . . . , . 1,920,000 

Ciittie 400,000 

Owing to the fact that Iletinion is principally a sugar-pro Juc- 
ing colony, it is evident that its trade with France, owing to the 
policy that country is pursuing with regard to the sugar trade, 
must necessarily be a declining one ; indeed, in the last eight 
years, the exports from the island to France have sunk fifty 
per cent. ; and though there has not been such a marked fall in 
the imports from the mother country, there has been a very 
sensible reduction even io these, as the following table will 
show : — 

EiporU lo Pnnce. Imiwrls from PrMce. 
1876 . . . £Sf2a,U7 i-34;(.l!ia 



1877 
1878 
1879 

1880 



81*2.ao0 
874,704 
714.8^3 



Tlie imports and exports of the colony are thus summarized 
in tbe annual commercial statistics published by the Custom 
House officials of France, for the year 1881 : — 



To or from France 

„ French Colonies 

., Foreign CoantrieB 

The principal items being — 

SiJt Meuta 
Bait Fish 

Cheniicul Mnniirea . 
Winea knd S|iirit8 . 
Cotton Goods . 
Leuther lioodit 



£11.650 
15.284 
13,205 
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iMI'OUiS ritOB FllKNClI Ci'LONIES. 

Salt Fish. ... . . fiit.lft-2 

Rice 13,Slt! 

Cotton Goods 10.12* 

Imports iwm Pobkion Codstrtes. 

Flonr £.W,318 

Eioe 35-2.2+2 

Tobiicco Wr.203 

In the case of Reimiou we find the commerce principally 
carried on with conutriea alien to France and b; TeaselB not 
nailing under French colours, the moveraents of vessels iu the 
port being — 

EntDrcl. Cleared. 

Versela. Tonnage. Ve&aels. Tunnige. 

From or to Prance. . . 41 2i!,l(i.'i 4t 18.041 

„ ., French Colouiea . S) 2,i)4!! 'A% YA^Tl 

( 1C4 of these f of which 

„ „ Foreign CountriuM 189 ) aggregated 173 ) ISO carried 
^ i>8,ti7'l totiB. I 53,000ton8. 

Finanrts. — The Local Revenue of Reuoion does not anffice 
for one-half of its expenditure ; this amounts to over £400,000, 
irrespoctive of the Bums disbursed by tbe various Municipal 
and Cummnnal authorities for local improvements. 

The cxpeDsea may he here summarized : — 

LoealllMdK'Ct £176.-530 

■ •BuJgel of Minister of Marine . . . 246.&t5 

423.375 

The principal items of Colonial Revenue are : — 

PoMtal Service £16.777 

Licence Tai 1^,800 

House Tux 4,440 

Stumjii and Rcgietrulion 20.268 

Carriage Tai 1,360 

Spirits and I'obacco Licence .... 67,052 

Weights and Memtures 1,080 

Kiliort Dues 32.380 

UieciilliiueouB ....... 11,373 

£1 7B.5aQ 

■ For di'tailu n-c Appendix Nu. L 
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Bj tlie lenrifl of the Treaty of Paris all tlie colonial poBsessioTia 
wrested from Franco since the Peace of Amieiia were restored 
to her, with the exeeptioii of Tobago, Saint Lucia, Mauritius 
uixl its dependencies, the Seychelles. Adopting a somewhat 
comprehensive view of this clause, France laid claim to the 
entire island of Madagascar, basiug her claim ou the facts that 
some Jesuit missionaiies had, for a number of years prior to 
the BevolutioD, owned eHtablishments on the island, aud that 
in the year 1G44 u certain Monsieur de Flacourt had uHicially 
taken possession of it in the name of His Most Christian 
Majesty Louis XV. Not only did the British Government 
raise objections to such a course, but the Eing of the Hovas, 
who bad recently succeeded in compelling all the minor tribes 
iu Madagascar to submit to bis rule, not content with remon- 
strances, proceeded to force, and drove a French detachment out 
of the small fort at Point Dauphiu, aud compelled them to 
restrict their posseasiona to the small island of Sainte Marie 
de Madngnscar. The necessity, however, of obtairiiug territory 
in the vicinity of the Isle of Bourbon, whence they could draw 
B supply of " free labourers " for the augar plantationa of then- 
last remaining colony in the Indian Ocean, cauaed the French 
to turn their eyoa to the group of islands to the north-west 
of Madagascar. Receut events bad thrown the greater part of 
the island into the handa of the Hovas, whose king waa de 
fucto sovereign of the ialand. The majority of the petty 
kingleta bad voluntarily submitted to hia sway; some had 
maitifained a bold aspect of independence until threatened by 
the Hovaa troops, whilat others had opposed the Hovae by force, 
and bad been deprived of their landa aud driven into esile. 

Amongst this latter category came one Tainaandrobo, whose 
ancestors during the eighteenth century had been Ifinga of 
the Sakalaves; their territories bad stretched along the eastern 
coasts of Madagascar, from Cape Amber in the north, to Saint 
Augustine's Buy iu the south. Dispossessed of bis lauds, 
Thimandroho was driven to take refuge iu the island of Nossi 
B^, and from thence he coulrived to send messengers to Admiral 
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de Hel!e, the Goveruor of Bourbon, bcg^iug liis assiattiuce to- 
wurda the recovery of liis ancient kingdom. 

Any measure which would enable France to act ngainst the 
Hovas, and punisli them for the indignity offered to the French 
flng at Fort Dauphin in 1825, was sure of receiving support at 
VerBailles, and the admiral promptly despatched h vessel of war 
to Nossi B(5 to euter into a treaty with the fugitive king — a 
treaty which, though not binding France to any definite conrse 
ufaction, should yet give her rights of sovereignty in MadaguBcar, 
and thus enable her, when opportunity might arise, to exercise 
her prerogatives and establish a permanent miUtary settlement 
in some favonrabJe spot. By Ihe laws of the Hovas, slavery is 
allowed, and Admiral de Helle, aware of the labour crisis iu 
Reunion, and foreseeing the time when labourers from Africa 
would be required to replace the newly-liberated slaves in 
that island, looked upon a footing in Madagascar aa bnt a step 
in the direction of establishing labour depots within the domin- 
ions of the Qoeen of Madagascar. 

In September, 1839, Captain Paasot, of the corvette Cidibri, 
was detached with full power to treat with King Tsimandroho, 
and in July of the following year a treaty was signed, by which 
that monarch, a fngitive from the throne of his fathers, ceded 
to the King of France territories of which he had been dis- 
possessed for upwards of ten years. By it France nominally 
obtained possession of the ancient territories of the Sakalaves 
on the main I^^land, as well as of the small islands grouped off 
the north-west corner of Madagascar. 

It may be of interest to give a translation of the document 
npon which France bases her claim to the sovereignty of the 
island of Madagascar. 

" Declaration of Tsimandroho, to the Great King of France, 
Algeria, Isle of Bourbon, and of many other places. 

" I, Tsimandroho of the Golden Family, formerly King of 
Tokemar, and on the main land of Madagascar, now ruler of a 
part of Noasi Be and of Nossi Faly, having been driven from 
the main island by our cruel enemies the Hovas, I am not able 
to defend myself against their attacks. If no one comes to my 
aid I am ntterly lost 
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" I liave collected together all my ceiincillorB, and tbe 
principal cLiofa of my kingdom, to delilievnte ou the matter 
before U9. We realize that the King of France la capable of 
conqnering the Hovaa, and that he will not deceive as. If he 
comes to our aid we and onr familiea may still hope to live. 
Therefore we place ourselveB iu the hands of the great King 
of France. I give to him my lands, my vUlages, and all my 
eubjectw, I pray him to come and help us against the Hovas ; 
all ray subjects wish to learn to fight as the French fight, and 
to wage war by their sides. I desire to become the child of 
the King of France, even that he may be my father and I his 
son. I will obey all his orders, and the orders of those whom 
he sends to this country. If ho tells me to stand up, I will 
aland, if to sit down, I will sit ; if he tells me to work or to 
fight, I will do just what he orders, 

" We know nothing, we want to leani everything ; we trust 
that the King of France will send us people to teach us to 
read and to write, and to become even as the French are." 

In virtue of this deed of gift, ratified shortly after by a 
treaty, the French Government landed a small force on the 
island of Nossi Be, established a form of gAernment similar 
to that in their other minor colonies, erected public buildings, 
nominated the usual posse of public officials, and, iu abort, 
carried out the treaty to the letter, in so far as it concerned 
the cession of territory to Ihemselves ; but, to his inexpressible 
chagrin, no efforts were made to recover for Tsimandroho 
the lost possessions on the main land. This breach of faith 
on the part of the French rankled in the breasts of the 
Sakalaves, and when, in 1848, in pursuanoe of a decree of 
the Senate, slavery was abolished in the French colonies, and 
they saw their chief source of wealth vanish at a blow, the 
smouldering embers of resentment burst into a blaze, and in 
the spring of 1849 the Sakalavea broke into open revolt. 

Aided by their kinsmen on the main island and in Noesi 
Fall, the insurgents, to the number of about 10,000, massed 
in the north of the island, and ponrod down on the French 
settlement. The to^l effective forces at the disposal of the 
Governor were sisty men of the infantry of the Murines, and 
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alioilt eiglit liundreil freed slaveB. With tLose be endeavoured 
to mako a stand- The Governor's honao was aurrouuded with 
earthworks, guns were mounted, the European residenta, in- 
cluding the missionaries, called into the entrenchments, and 
every preparation made to repulse the coming attack. At the 
same time the women and children were placed on boai'd some 
native vessels and despatched to Mayotte, under charge of the 
missioDaries, who were also entrusted wilh despatches to the 
military Commandant of that island demnnding reinforcemenls. 

For some weeks the little party were exposed to a harassing 
blockade, and in a reconnaissance undertaken to ascertain the 
strength of the besieging force, the officer commanding the 
detachment of the Marine infantry lost bis life. Disheartened, 
bnt not dismayed, by the untoward incident, the Governor 
dispatched a further urgent appeal to Mayotte for aid. Pro- 
visions were scarce, waler often difficult to obtain, and the 
temper of some of the native contingent not all that conld be 
desired. 

The pitnation of the garrison was growing almost desperate 
when, on the 1st of July, the Sakalaves delivered thoir final 
attack. Under the command of some of the non-commissioned 
officers of the infantry of the Marine the freed slaves were sent 
out to meet them ; but these were soon driven in upon the 
entrenchments. Then, preceded by their priests, shouting, 
singing, and gesticulating, the insurgents welled on, and had 
arrived within a hundred yards of the earthworks when the 
ships' guns, which had been mounted in commanding positions, 
poured a volley "f case shot into their midst. It was their 
first taste of artillery ; checked and bewildered, the enemy 
bnddled together, not knowing whether to 6y or to make one 
desperate bid for success. Taking advantage of the pause, a 
second volley was poured into them, and in another moment 
the Sakalaves were flying towards the hills, hotly pursued by 
the semi-disciplined blacks. Qnarter they neither asked nor 
expected. The pursuit was carried on all day, and on the 
arrival of reinforcements from Mayotte on organized punitive 
expedition was directed against the fugitives, who had sought 
safety in the mountainous regions in the north of the island. 
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Armed only with spears, the Salialnvea couh] make no sIekkI 
against their pursuers, whose fury seemed redouhled hy tlie 
mere fact of their prey being helpless. It is stated tliat up- 
wards of 3,000 Sakalavea perished ere the French Commander 
cried " Hold, enough ! " 

The lesson taught wns a severe one, and since 1849 
the French have remained in undisputed possession of the 
island. 

Topngraphy.— The island of Nossi E^ is nituated about a 
hundred and eighty miles to the east of Mayotte, and iihoutteu 
from the coast of Madagascar. It is evidently of volcanic 
origin, extiuct craters of volcanoes being distinctly visible. Many 
of those are filled with water, and form considerable lakes. The 
central portion of the island is extremely fertile, high down- 
land rising in elevation to the southward, until it culminates in 
tho mount Loucoub^, with an altitude of 1,48G feet. 

Nossi Be possesses no navigable river, hut the banks of its 
numerous streams are well cultivated, and many of these have 
debouchures convenient for the watering of passing vessels. 
The principal stream runs through the town of Hellvillo, a 
name by no means inappropriate when we consider the mean 
temperature of tho island ; hut I believe that the Admiral under 
whose orders Nossi Be was annexed to tho Freucb is responsiblo 
for its nomenclature. 

Populatinn. — In 1883 the population of Nossi Be amounted 
to 9,009 souls, 5,435 males and 3,574 females : the proportion of 
adults is not stated in official returns. 

Om-emmenl mid Adminiglrtition, — The colony isadministered 
hy a Commandant, who has under his order a. "Chef du Service 
de I'Interieur," and a chief of the judicial department. The 
" Conseil d' Administration " of the colony is of course presided 
over by the Governor, and it consists of the two chief ofSciiils 
above mentioned, and two of the chief (French subjects) 
inhabitants, named by the Governor. 

Juaticf. — Justice is administered by a magistrate who 
combines the offices of Jngo de Paix with that of President 
of the Tribunal of tlie First Instance. All appeals are trans- 
ferred to the Superior Court in Bcunion. As Juge de Paix, 
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this official was called on to decide 27 cases, and as Freeident 
of the Tribunal 77 cases, in the year 1881. 
" Education. — Aa yet the laicization of the schools has not 
been effected in Nossi Be : the boys' schools, at which there is an 
average attendance of 140, are under the charge of the Fathers 
of the order of St. Esprit, and the girls' schools, at which the 
average is 105, are cared for by the Sisters of Hi. Joseph do 
Clony. 

CuUk-ation and Commerce. — The total area of the island is 
about 73,250 acres : of which some 20,000 only are at present 
cultivated, end these are nearly all devoted to sugar planta- 
tions ; but efforts have recently been made to introdace coffee 
into the island. 

The total exports in 1882 amounted to £150,480, and imports 
to £148,800 ; in the same year, 2d,8(i4 tons of shipping cleared 
out of Port Hellville. The commerce was evenly divided between 
France and other countries, £67,014 imports arriving from the 
mother country, against £81,821 from other coantries ; she, on 
the other hand, taking £89,436 of exports, whilst foreign coun- 
tries absorbed £61,070. 

The local receipts amounted to — 

I£ .. d. 

Land Tai nm Q 

Poll Tax l.iaO 

Licence Tax 1,360 | 

Export Duty on Sugar . . tiOO 

Licence for Bale anil Trannport of Spirita 800 

Poet DuM 960 

5,220 

The Slims allocated by the Minister of Marine for the a Imin- 
istratiou of the colony are set forth in Appendix Xo. I. 



Sainte Marie de Madaoabcaji. 
between the years 1G42 and 1675 various trading companie'), 
under the high patronage of Richelieu and of Colbert, made 
repeated efforts to found French colonies on the island of 
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Mttdagascar. Doubtless at this period, the island of Kossi 
Bourahj, or, as it is now called, Sle. Marie do Madagascar, wan 
visited, if not occupied, by the French ; but we have do authentic 
record of its being considered a dependency of France until the 
year 17^0, when, in return for a pecnniary subsidy, Bed, eon of 
King Ratzimilao, chief of the Betsimarako tribe, ceded his in- 
terest in the island to the East India Company of France. This 
corporation Baw in Nossi Bourahi a midway port between the 
Capo of Good Hope and their establishments in the East Indies, 
bat no efforts were made to do more than make it a mere port 
of call. 

During the wars of the Revolution, French prestige was at a 
very low ebb in the Indian seas ; she had been harried from her 
ancient posseseioua ; and though by the Treaty of Paris of 1815 
these were to a certain extent restored to her, it yet needed 
vigorouB action on the part of the Government to regain a foot- 
ing in those waters where the English Hug reigned supreme. 
Availing itself of tho ambiguous wording of that treaty, the 
French Government despatched M. Sylvain de Raux, with 
instructionB to take poBsessioo of the island of Sninte Marie da 
Madagascar and of the ports of Tamatave, Fort Dauphin, and 
Tinlinque, on the main island. Such conduct was little to the 
liking of the Hovas, who, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
bad established themBelves as the dominant race in Madagascar, 
and whoso king was virtually coiiBidered by all minor chiefs as 
sovereign of the inland, and be was by no means inclined to 
brook the appearance of a foreign Hag on his shores. For close 
on thirteen years hostilities were waged between the Hovas and 
the French. One by one the establishments of the latter power 
were abandoned, until, in 1831, the white flag of France was seen 
no more on the main island. Ranavolana pursued the same 
relentlessly hostile policy as Radama, her father ; but she was 
unable to undertake an expedition to chase the French from tho 
Isle of Sainte Marie, which since 18J1 has been their sole 
possession on the eastern shore of Madagascar. 

Topograph}/. — Ste. Marie is a long, narrow island, about 30 
miles In length by 2 in breadth, separated from its larger sister 
by a channel whose moan width is bat a few milo». It m 
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sfaehered from the north b; Cape AuLotigil, and from all 
weEterly gulee by the main island, bo that when anchored in the 
harboar of Maroraiio, ou its wcBtei-u shores, vessels are secure 
from any gale. The country is fertile and undulating, josscea- 
iug excellent pa8ture>;e, and the whole iHlaud is traversed by 
innumerable streams. There is bat litile cultivation, the 
inhabitants growing what is necessary for their own needs, and 
making a precarious livelihood, cither by fishing or selling 
cattle to the traders from Mauritius and Heuuicu. 

I'opvlalivn. — The population at the last census amounted to 
7,189 souls, of whom 3,401 were males, 3,698 females ; of these 
2,480 were adults over fourteen years of agii. The original 
inhabitants were evidently of CiifTrc origin ; like their neighbours, 
the iJetsimarakes, they have black akins, thick lips, and crisp, 
curly hair : many sliil retain these characteristics, though from 
intermarriage wi'.h Sakalave Etttlers, who are thronging to the 
island, the race is grodually diminishing. The uuhealthiuesa 
of Ste. Marie do Madagascar proves an insuperable bar to 
European colouizalion. In 1883 there were but fourteen 
Enropeans on the island, and of these ten were oflicials. 

QoiJurnment und Adm'mht ration. — For pnrposesof adminis- 
tration Ste. Marie is attached to Reunion, an ofTicer being 
deputed by the Governor of that island to carry on all duties 
connected with the tiny dependency. This ofBcial is Governor, 
Magistrate, and Commandant, all rolled into one ; but hia 
duties are light, as all criminal cases are referred to the superior 
courts in St. Denis. 

Education, — ^The JesuitB, who for so many years carried on 
their work of evangchzation in the island, have left traces of 
their energy in two schools, which stilt exist and give gratui- 

iDS instruction to 9118 children of both sexes. 

Cultivutioa and C'>mnterci:. — The island may be said to be 
lost uncultivated. The natives, it is true, grow a small 
quantity of cloves and coffee, bnt, being naturally exlri-mcly 
indolent and averse to manual labour, they trust to traders 
from Reunion and Mauritius to supply them even with the rice 
iBSary for their own consumption, although, from the 
nature of certain districts, the country is peculiarly 
t 2 
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well Buited for the cultivatiou of this staple article of diet. 
Eflforte have been made by tbe Frencb officials to estitblish Bome 
plantations of cocoannt trees ; but although 06,000 of these 
liave been planted, and in 1882 were in full bearing, no colonist 
Las been found hardy enough to offer himself as a tenant to 
the provincial government. 

Without cuUivation, Ste. Marie naturally remains without 
commerce ; some small craft trade between it and Reunion and 
the Mauritius, and tho despatch boat attached to the farmer 
island, as well as casual trading steamers, occasionally visit 
itB ports. In 1682 the total imports were £7,2G4, and exports 
i£4,400 ; rice being the principal article in the former category, 
cattle in the latter. 

Finances. — As may readily be conceived, the labours of the 
Governor in this direction are not of an arduous character: the 
expenditnre, infinitesimal as it is, resembles the system in 
vogue in all other French colonies, it is not provided for by the 
revenue of the island, and the Minister of Marino and Colo- 
uiea has to furnish an annual sum to euable a balance to be 
struck. The salaries of all the officials are included in the 
Reunion Budget, yet the following extract from official papers 
will suffice to show the condition of the island :^ 



Land Tan 78 2 6 

Poll Tax 129 12 6 

Licence Tax 150 10 

Duty and Transport on Spirits . 283 16 2 

Subvention from the State . 2,+S2 

S,]i:i 12 n 



The whole of this sum, with the exception of £329 12s. 6d. 
devoted to educational pui-poses, is spent on improvements in 
roads, repairs to public buildings, and efforts to develop the 
cocoanut plantations, which languish for want of a tenant. 
The expenses of the Niival squadron, borne proportionately by 
8te. Marie, but paid by the State, is ;£12,391. 

V of the probable annexation of Madagascar by Franco, 
Stc. Marie has an important future, as it covers the most valu- 
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nble barboiir on the eastern sbores of llie mainland, and offers 
a Hectiro resting-placo for a aijuadrou unable togain the friendly 

alielter of IWunion. 



Mayotte. 

Tbe numl westerly of tlie group of islands in Malagaa 
waters now owned by tbe Froucb is Mayotte. The history of tbo 
inland in its relations to its present possessors is very similar 
tu that already narrated regarding Nossi E^ and Ste. Marie. 

In 1841, after obtaining from King Tsimandroho the cession 
of tbe islands close under the coast of Madagascar, M. Passot 
proceeded to the westward and formally annexed Mayotte. The 
iuhftbilants were by no means cordial in the welcome they 
accorded their new owners, and it was not until June 1843 that 
all symptoms of hostility were stumped out. In tbe following 
year, after careful plans bad been made of all their newly- 
acqnired poBsossions, the French determined to convert the 
little island of Dssaoudzi, dose under tbe eastern shores of 
Mayotte, into a second Gibraltar. Large numbers of skilled 
workmen were transpoited thither from Europe, free labourers 
wero also brought over from neighbouring islands, and vast 
sums spent in commencing the foundations of a series of forts 
which were to dominate the harbour of Choa. After an enor- 
mous sum. stated to have been £320,000, bad been expended on 
this idea, tbe project was abandoned. The island of Dzaoudzi, 
however, was selected as tbo site for a permanent military 
garrison, A hospital and the usual Qoi'ernment: offices were 
uonstrnctod ; on these a further sum of six million franca havo 
been spent. 

Topf>!iraphij. — The island of Mayotte lies fairly north and 
south, its extromo length being twenty-five aud its breadth about 
eight miles. Its coast is deeply iudented by large land-locked 
bays, which at all times afford secure sbi^Uor for vessels. The 
principal harbour ie that of Choa, which is protected from the 
north by tbe barren island of Pamanzi, and from tbe east by 
thai of Dzaoudzi. These two islands are connected by a 
iiarrow tongue of laud, which is completely covered at high 
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water. To tbe norlli of Mttvotte, the bay of Longoni, and on 
its weetem coast that of Boeni, also furuleh escellent harbour- 
age for vessela of conalderable tonnage. 

A conai(Jei'able range of hills, rising to a height of 3,000 feet, 
ruDH down tbe centre of the island ; the western slopes of theae 
are well wooded and very fertile, whilst the eastern are more 
precipitouB and destitute of euItiTation, the ground on that side 
being much cut up by namerous ravines, which during the 
rainy season are roariug torrents, but in the winter are dry and 
barren. The great want of water is severely felt in all tbe 
lowns ou the south-eastern coasts ; to obviate ihia scarcity art 
haa been called in to supplement nature, and tanks similar to 
those constructed at Aden, but on a far smaller scale, bave 
been constructed near Gboa. 

On the French occupalion in 1843 there was but one toivn 
of any note, and this, the inhabitants having been given to 
commerce with the neighbouring inlands, was aituated on tbe 
shores of the excellent harbour of Cboa Small groups of 
Arab villages were scattered about in varioua places, but tbey 
rarely consisted of more than ten or fifteen huts, and scarcely 
deserved even the designation of village. Now comparative pros- 
perity reigns, and besides Choa and the French settlement on 
Dzaoudzi, there are two or three towns of considerable size, 
notably Koeni, Jongoni, Dopaiii, and otbera. 

Population. — Tbe population of Mayotte in 1882 comprised 
8,794 souls; tbe surplus of males is here more distinctly 
vinibie than in the other islands wbose history I bare sketched, 
tbe numbers being: males, 5,561; females, 8,233: of these 
876 boya, and 852 girls are under 18 years. By far the 
greater majority of tbe inhabitants are Mussulmans, some being 
descendants from tbe old Arab traders wbo settled in Mayotte 
in the fourteenth century, others being tribesmen of the main 
land converted to Mahomedanism. 

Gnrernmrnt and Aihinnlntralion. — Tbe Governor of the 
island ia asaialed in hia duties by the chief of the " Service 
Int^rienr," and of the semce " Judiciare," There being no 
Conseil Gi?ti^ral, wbeii questions relating to the colony come up 
for discussion, a Coundl is formed of tbe tbree Oovemmont 
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officials and two of the principal iuhabitants named by tlie 
Governor. Should the question be one of tiaance, two s<liii- 
tional members elected by Ihe colony have a seat at the 
Board. 

Justice. — The judicial requiremeuta of the Island are met by 
the appointment of an official who, under the style and title of 
" Jnge President," unites the offices of Juge de Pais and Joge 
of the Tribunal of the First Instance. All appeals, as well as 
all criminal cases, are referred to the Superior Courts at lle- 
nnion. The labours of the Judge, who is assisted by a 
Greffier, are light, as the following extract from official returns 
o f 1886 show :— 

^^^^1 Tkibunai. oc the Fib^t IxsTtNCE. 

^^H Causea 

^^^^K Commercial Cus:!s . , , 2M 

^^^^1 Minor Criminal Ofiences .57 

^^^V OmcK or JUGK UE Paix. 

^^H Civil Caiex 10 

^^^^ Simplo Police Cases 07 

The annual returns for the year 1885 give the following 
results as regards the commerce in tbo island of Mayotte ; — 

ImporlB. Exports. 

From or to Franre . tlii.lOS £86,181 

other CoutitrieB. . 23,6S] 5.i>94 

The shipping movements being — 

^^H French Veanela . . . . m 42 

^^H Other Flaga . . . . H'^ 77 

^^^^ Educntion. — The inhabitants of the island being Mtibo- 
medans, there is a strong objection on ibe part of parents to 
send their children to the Catholic schools, and the small pro- 
cess which the missionaries were making in Mayotte has been 
rudely checked by the condnct of the Bepublican Ministry in 
withholding State aid from the religious schools ; this, too, 
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has engendered suspicious on the part of the Arabs as to the 
gennineoesa of the Jesuit creed. 

Native children, therefore, are instructed byMooUahsof their 
own persnasioa, whilst the two small missionary schools are 
attended only by 21 boys and 18 girls. 

Cultivation and Commerce. — The want of water on the 
eastern ridgea of the island interferes much with the success- 
ful cultivation of the soil. At the present moment there are 
about 7,200 acres under tillage, 4,000 of them being devoted 
to sugar, of which, in 1882, 7,726,000 lbs. were exported. 
Efforts are also beiog made to produce coffee and tobacco. In 
the same year, the exports of colTee amounted to 11,G60 lbs., 
and of tobacco to 3,720 lbs.— a small beginning, it is true, but 
still enough to show that, with care and proper appliaucea, the 
futnre of the little colony may be one of prosperity. 

Although vaat sums have been spent on the harbour, which 
was originally intended ils a refuge for ships of war, the trade 
of the island, owing to its position as well as to its size, must 
necessarily be insignificant. Thus, in 1882, bat 122 vessels, 
of a gross tonnage of 11,250 visited the island, and of this 
amount 6,500 tons were under the French flag. 

Finances. — The Local Budget comprises all expenditure rela- 
tive to the internal admiuistration of the colony, but naturally 
this is far more than is met by the revenue, which has to be 
largely supplemented by State aid. 

The Minister of the Colonies furnishes over £20,000 a year 
to the support of this little island. For the details of this 
sum, the reader is referred to Appendix No. I. 

The Local Budget gives the following sums :- — 

£ ■. d. 

Bj Land Tax 2 400 U 

,. Poll Tax 1,200 

.. Licence Tax 920 

„ Bale and Traniport of Spiriti . . 680 

„ CaBtomsandGipoit DaeB. . . 4,240 



The expenditure amounts, then, to cloao on £30,000 a year, 
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irrespective of the pay of the troops, which it is impossible 
accurately to determine. If to this sum we add the interest 
on 14,000,000 francs, wasted on defensive works, it is easy to 
arrive at the conclusion that Mayotte in the past has been, 
as well as is in the present, an expensive possession for our 
neighbours. 
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CHAPTER- IV. 



EAST INDIAN P083E8SIOiI8. 

: PiindichciTf, Muh^, ChandernBgore, Kankal, 
und Yunuon— Burly History of the French in India — Tn.ding 
CoinpaQieH undrr Royul Support — Eichtlivu and Colbert's Efforts 
— Beaulien and Carron — Frareoia Martin's gallant Defence of 
St. Thonii4 — Founding of Pondicherry — War willi the English — 
Repeated Capture of the French PoesesHions — Popnlalion — Govern- 
ment and Admioistraiion — Justice ^Edncation — Agriculture — 
Commerce — Industry ^Fiuancea. 

The permtinent connectioD between France and lodia may be 
Guidtodate back to the year iri04, when Richelieu with afloDrieb 
of trumpets founded " La Campagnie Royale dee Indea Orien- 
tuloB," though upwards of a century previously efforts had been 
made hj the merchant venturers — to adopt a happy Briatolian 
phrase^of Rouen, Dieppe, and Havre, to open np conimunlca- 
tions with the Indian markets. The earliest of these attempts 
of which we have any authentic record look place in the year 
1508, when two email vessels cleared out of Havre, bound to the 
ports of Hindoetan. Little craft mrnsuriiig respectively 120 and 
96 tons, crowded with idlers as well as seamen, lumbered np 
with goods destined for Oriental bazaars, the result might well 
have been foretold— they were never hoard of again. Three 
decades were allowed to elapse before another squadron was 
fitted ont, when in 1538 a second, and in 1545 a third, expe- 
dition started on similar bootless errands. It was reserved for 
Bicbelieu to lay the fonndaliou of that Eastern Empire which, 
after bitter struggles and varying fortunes, uow constitutes the 
most valuable of all Itritish possessions. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to enter into the details of 
those long and interesting nars waged between France and 
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England in the plaiiifl of Lower HindoRtaii, Ijiit a brief 
siimmiiry of the history of the French in India is npceesary in 
order to xhow how their auquisittonH, which al one time 
threatened to swallow up onr own, and did actually far surpaBfl 
them in extent, have now dwindled away to a fen- inaignificaut 
towns, all of which on more than one occaaion have fallen into 
our hands, to be as often, by a naiaplnced generosity, ceded to our 
hereditary foes, 

Jealoua of the successes of the Dutch in the East, and fore- 
Eeoiny the immense advantages thnt must accrue to France 
from an extension of her colonial markets, Richelieu determined 
to follow the example set by the Norman merchants of the 
preceding century, and to fight the Dutch on their own ground. 
On the Ist of June, 1604, he accordingly granted a charter 
nnder Royal Patent to " La Campagulo Royale des Indes 
OrientalcB," bestowing on it for fifteen years an esclnaive trade 
with the East. Further than this, the company was aided with 
BuhsidioB from the Royal Treasuries, and vessels from the 
Royal dockyards ; but even this aasistance was not sufficient to 
induce private individuals to embark in the venture, or to allay 
the jealouflies and stifle the quarrels which at once arose 
amongst the original proprietors. The company died stillborn ; 
but in the year 1611 a fresh, but unsuccessfu], effort was made 
to r.waken poblic interest in the defunct undertaking. In 1615, 
some mtrcbants of Rouen petitioned the King for the transfer 
of the charter, and in July, 1615, an amicable arrangement 
was arrived at between the proprietors of " La Campagnio 
Ruyules dca Indes Orientales " and the Rouonnois. This 
was followed up by decisive action, for in the following year an 
expedition, under the joint command of de Nets and Antoine 
Beaalieu, left the Seine for Eastern waters. Of this voyage, 
Tavemier has left us an interesting account; and though tho 
venture does not appear to have been actually a sncccfisful one, 
BO far as its financial results are concerned, it opened up such 
vistas of untold wealth to the merchants of Rouen, that, despit-e 
the organized opposition of the Dutch, both at home aud 
abroad, it was determined to carry on the operations of the 
company on a still more extensive scale. 
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In 1C19, Beanlieu was noiuiunted to the command of a 
Bqtiadron, consisting of the Monimortncx, 450 tona, 22 pnns, 
V Egpcrnnce, 400 tons, 17 guns, and V Hermitage, 75 tona, 8 guns, 
carrying crews amounting to 320 men. Although the V Enperanet 
was loat in an engagement off Acheen, and Beaulieu had to en- 
counter not only the perils of the difBcult navigation of the 
Malacca Straits and the cyclones of the Indian Ocean, but also 
the armed hostility of the Dutch, and the jealous auspiciou of 
the natives, be succeeded in reaching Uavre in December 
1620, with a cargo valued at £160,000. Encouraged by this 
KuccesB, fresh efforts were made towards opening up tr>ide with 
the East, and in 1642 the rights of tbe original company 
having lapsed, Richelieu granted a fresh cbarler to a powerful 
corporation. This charter inclndcd araongst its provisions a 
grant of possession over tho island of Madagascar, which it 
was anticipated would prove a more valuable half-way bouse 
to India, in tbe hands of tbe French, than the Cape of Gtood 
Hope was in those of the Datch, The dealings of the company 
with Madagascar are fully dealt with in a subsequent chapter, 
so I may continue my brief narration of the rise and fall of 
French power in Hindostan. 

Richelieu died in 1G43, before his newly-formed company bad 
achieved any greater success in Madagascar than tbe foundation 
of a petty fortlet on tbe east coast of the island, long since 
fallen to rniiis, and of an enmity wbicb has lasted until to- 
day. His snccessor, Mozarin, was too much busied with homo 
politics, and with making bead against llie wars which, for a 
time, threatened to overwhelm France, to be able to afford any 
support to distant enterprises ; hut on his death, in 1661, Colbert 
put forth all bis energy and all his abihty to place Franco in 
tbo proud position of tbe leading nation of Europe. Recog- 
nizing tbe value of outlets for her commerce, and the necessity 
of a thorough roorgauination of her na-*7 in order to protect her 
mercantile marine, Colbert spent vast sums in constructing 
barboni'B at Cherbourg, Brest, Rocbefort, and Toulon, and in 
building a navy which should put France on an equality with 
Great Britain, Holland, and Spain. Ho then turned his atten- 
tion to tbo continents of Asia and America, and in the year 1664 
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gmnlcd charters to vni-ioua trading companies iu all parts of tlie 
giobe, foremost aiuougst tLese being the " Campagnie dea ludea 
OrientalcB," a fresh corporation founded ou the lines of 
Richelieu's defunct enteiprise. Thia was registered on the Ist of 
September of that year, receiving a subsidy from the Royal 
Treasury of three million litres tonrnois. Support from 
BUch a quarter naturally attracted universal attention towards 
the new company, and the snhBcription lists nere soon GUed 
with the names of the leading merchants of Lyons, Rouen, 
ISordeaux, Nantes, Tours, Saint Malo, Greuoblo, and Dijon. 
Guaranteed as it was by royal patent against all the losses it 
might suffer during the first ten years of its operations, and 
exempt from all import dues on its merchandise for fifty years, 
there was but one reason why the company might not have 
enjoyed a prosperous career, and have finally absorbed into the 
kingdom of Frauco the whole empire of Hindoatau, and that 
reason is the simple inability of the French to master the 
rudiments of Oriental government. 

Brilliant as were the early prospects of the new company, its 
early measures were marred by injudiciousnesa, and clouded 
with misfortone. The directors were hampered with the idea 
of making firm their foothold in Madagascar as a midway 
resting-place before embarking on any serious undertakings in 
Hiudostan; and it is odd to find, after the lapse of two cen- 
turies, that the French then, as now, beheved in the possibility 
of colonizing with French settlers tropical lands. In March, 
1G65, four large vessels sailed from Brest and Havre, carrying, 
in addition to their crews, 475 emigrants, who were destined to 
reinforce the garrison which still held Fort Dauphin, and to in- 
struct the islanders in the art of cultivation and commerce as 
understood by the France of the seventeenth century. Having 
thus, as tbey hoped, made good their hold on Madagascar, 
the company in the following year fitted out an expedition for 
India itself. Its command was entrusted to one Carron, a 
Frenchman who had gained some experience and held reepon- 
sibte appointments in the Dutch East India Company of 
Batavia. Reaching Madagascar in 1667, Carron found the 
French settlements torn by intestine quarrels and threatened 
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«ith anniliilBtioD at the hande ol' tbe natives , bis commission 
gave Lim no autliont;y in tbat island, nor was bis cxpui-ience 
likely to bo of any service tbere, bo Le wisely determined to 
alluiv the Franco- Madagascar question to settle itself (little fore- 
seeing ibat it would be in as acuta a pbase two centuries later), 
and proceeded furtbwitli to Surat, wbeie some Jesuits— tbose 
troe political missionaries — bad already paved tbe way for 
French mercantile successes. Tbus, in 16C8, the first French 
factory was established in India. In tbe folljwiug year, owing 
to the unremitting esertiona of a Persian who was associated 
with Carron in the chief command of tbe new company, a 
second factory was established at Maanliputam, and obortly 
afterwards a more permanent settlement was effected at St. 
Thom^. An unsuccessful expedition against Triucomalee, in 
Ceylon, led to the downfall of (Jarron, and bis Persian coadja- 
tor also being in disgrace, the direction of the company was 
entrusted to one Francois Martio, a Frenchman who in years 
gone by had been a collcagao of Carron in the Dutch service. 
Martin took up the reins of power with energy and determina- 
tion. Ho foresaw tbat tbe foolhardy attempt on Trincomalee 
would bring down on tbe French settlers tbe full force of the 
enmity of bis old powerful masters, the Dutch, and he dreaded 
the results of a threatened attack which must end in defeat, 
and, in all probability, bo but the forerunner of tbe expulsion 
of Ihe French from India. He could expect no material aid 
from the French Admiral on the station, an officer who already 
on more than one o-icasion had shrunk from an encounter with 
tbe Dutch fleet, and he felt that if a hold was to be main- 
tained on the Indian coast, it must be by diplomatic means, 
not by force of arms. Proceeding to the Court of Taujore, 
Martin succeeded in obtaining the grant of a small tract of 
■territory to tbe north of the river Kalartin, but the transaction 
was shrouded in sncb secrecy that, with the exception of two 
of tbe directors at St. Thom^, not a soul was aware of the 
object of bis mission. The ihreateued storm soon burst. In 
107-1 the Dutch, co-operating with the King of Golconda, 
appeared before St. Tbom^ and demanded its surrender. Mar- 
tin returned a defiant answer, and for eight weary months bis 
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gallant garriBon, nnniboiiiig Larely 600 men, maintained an 
equally defiant attitude io the face of overwlielmiug numbers. 
At last, when the fire of the Dutch fleets had destroyed his sea 
defences, and when the trenches of his native foes had so 
closed him in that starvation stared his nieu in the face, Mar- 
tin, whose gallant stand earned for his troops most favourable 
conditions of surreuder, handed over his ruined battlemcuts to 
the victorious Dutch. The terms ho received were favourable 
indeed, and had the victors been aware of his mission to the 
Court of Taujore, we may well believo they would have been 
fur more severe. Martin's troopa were allowed to march out of 
St. Thomd with all the honours of war, and to proceed in any 
direction they thought fit. Little did the Dutch commander 
anticipate the result of such generous terms, and he fondly 
imagined that, possossing but the two trading factories of 
Surat and Masulipatam, the French troops would tiotv be com- 
pelled to re-emliui'k for France. He had reckoned without hia 
host, and doubtless Martin chuckled in his sleeve as he led hia 
defeated, but by no means disheartened, forces to the litllo 
grant of land to the north of the Ealarun, where, thanks to the 
treasure which had been saved at the surrender of St. Thomi^, 
and to the energy infused into the little band by Martin, fac- 
tories were built, and ere the close of the year 1675 tho town 
of Pondicherry formed the centre of French commerce in Hii;- 
dostan. But Martin was not destined to retain undisputed 
possession of his new kingdom ; in 1675 he bought oflf the 
threatened hostility of Sevajeo, only to find himself exposed 
to the cupidity of the Dutch, who from time to i-ime endea- 
voured to rouse the native rulers to take ai:tion against the 
French. At last, in 1693, the Dutch plucked up courage them- 
selves, and appearing before Pondicherrj' with nineteen pail-of- 
Ihe-line, and a numeious convoy of transports convcyiug up- 
wards of 9,000 troops, they sunamoned Martin to surrender. 
To oppose this formidable force, the French commander had 
under 50 European troops, 6 guns, and some 300 half- 
drilled Sepoys. Yet even with Ibis force he made a show of 
resistance, and bravely stood a siege for over a fortnight, when, 
aware of the futility of expecting assistauoe from Franco, he, 
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on the 8tb September, once more concluded honourable terms 
of surrender with bis ancient foes. After their experience 
nt the capture of Tbom^, it was not to be expected tbnt tba 
French garrison would be permitted to remain in India, and 
one of the articles in the terms of capitulation expressly stipu- 
lated that they should be forwarded to Europe by an early 
opportunity. Thus it seemed as if all hope of a French settle- 
ment in India must be abandoned, and the field be left clear to 
the victorious Dutch. 

There still remained the factories at Sural and Masulipatam, 
as well as at Cbandemagore, which in the year 1C88 bad been 
ceded to a small party of French settlers by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe. More than this, there still remained to France 
the indomitable energy and boundless resources of the bravo 
Fran^'oifl Martin. Transported to Frauce by tbo terms of the 
capitulation of Pondicherry, Martin succeeded in gaining the 
cars of the Ministry, and, what was still better, succeeded in 
impressing npon the most influential men in France tbe im- 
mense advantages that must necessarily result in the adoption 
of a bolder policy towards India. France, however, was in 
no position to enter on schemes of distant conquest; she was 
then fighting faco to face with united Europe, and the fleets of 
Holland, which bad worsted her in Hindostan, were even now 
blockading her coasts. Whilst fully realizing the worth of 
Martin's schemes, tbe King saw the iniposaibility of furthering 
them until peace should be restored; but when, by tbo Peace 
of Ryswick, in I(>97, a mutual restitution of all conquests 
made by the belligerents was decided on, Martin was once 
more nominated to tbo commfind of Pondicherry, and shortly 
after was made Director-General of tbo French settlements in 
tbe East Indies by Royal Letters Patent, signed by Louis XIV. 
in 1701, His first act was to strengthen tbe fortifications of 
tlio scat of bis Government, and to render it in every way 
worthy of the renown he intended it should gain— his next, to 
push forward bis commercial operations until he succeeded in 
becoming a vciy formidable antagonist, not merely to the 
I>ut4.-h, but also to the English. 

It has beon reserved for Colonel G, B. Malteson, in his two 
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excellent works on the sabjeet,* to altow how uarrowly the 
Frtucb euciiped becoming masters of the continent of Hiudo- 
etan, and how our suocuh^cs were due not to our superior valour, 
not to the superior skill of our Gonernis, but to the policy of 
the French Ministers who starved their troops into defeat, who 
wilfull.Y ifi^uored the demands for aid made by their distant 
commanders, and who, finally, in order to gain some trifling 
concessions in Europe, signed away territories which had been 
actually won for them by the skill and bravery of their lieu- 
tenants. To reproduce even a summary of the French opera- 
tions in India would occupy too much of my space, and I will, 
therefore, confine myself to those dealing with their existing 
possessions of Pondicberry, Chandernagore, Mabii, Karikal, and 
Yuoaon. 

Pondicberry, we have seen, was purchased by Frangoia Miir- 
tin in 1074 from the Snltau of Bejaporo, and Chandernagore 
obtained in the like manner from Aurungzebe, The httle 
town of Maitri was captured in the year 1727 by a French 
Bc|uadrOD acting under the orders of Admiral de Pardaillan ; 
but OB a compliment to the gallantry of Captain I3crtrand 
Francois Mah^ de la Bourdonnais, a name inseparably con- 
nected with the French history of India, and to whose initia- 
tive the successful capture was due, the name of the settle- 
ment was changed to Mah^. 

Eleven years later Dupleix received the cession of Karikal 
in return for the aid afforded to a claimant to the kijigdnm of 
Tanjore ; and Yunaon was occupied by the same astute states- 
man in 1740, in order to divert the commerce of the Godavery 
into French channels. The joint efforts of Dupleis and La 
Bourdonnais now seemed likely to carry all before them, and 
for many years it seemed bb if France would be the dominant 
power in India. Favoured with an excellent base of operations 
in the harbours of Madagascar, the Isle of France and of 
Bourbon, La Bourdonnais was enabled to mass a considerable 
fleet unknown to the English, and in revenge for the support 
which we were then affording Maria Theresa of Austria, he 
\* -Pinal Stmga'es of tho French in India." AUon k Co. '■ History 
e French in India." LjngnianB k Co. 
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fiuddeuly appeared before Madrtia and compelled Fort St. Georga 
to capitulate. Under the terms of the surrender, a moderate 
ransum Lad been agreed on ; but Dupleix then Uovomor of 
Pomlicherry, jealous of the successes of his naval colleague, 
and already revolving in his own mind those gigantic schemes 
which were eventually ao oeariy carried into effect, i-efused to 
ratify the capitulation, asserting that he alone, us Governor of 
the French East Indies, hud power of treating with the 
English. 

Jealousy, not revenge, ticluated Dupleix ; he demanded a 
ransom of £400,000, and in default of payment threatend to 
T&7,e tho town to the ground, and although La Buurdonnais 
had released the Governor and other officials on parole, Duploix 
insisted on marching them through Madras as prisoners of 
war, and transferring them to Pondicherry. Amongst the 
English captured on this occasion was Clive, but he, consider- 
ing himself absolved from his parole by the conduct of 
Dupleix, succeeded in escaping to Fort St. David (another 
British poBaession), disguised as a native. The English re- 
covering from their first reverses, now advanced against 
Dupleix, compelled him to return to Pondicherry, and then 
subjected him to a close siege for over six weeks. News of tha 
conclusion of the Peace of Aix la Chapelle put an end to hos- 
tilities on this occasion. In the peace which ensued, Yuubou 
was purchased by Dupleix. 

The outbreak of the " Seven Years Wor," once more caused 
a renewal of military operations in India, where Lally-Tollenda] 
was DOW in command, Dupleix having been recalled to Europe. 
Tho balance of success in Asia, as in Europe, was in favour 
of the English, though as usual the campaign opened most 
disastrously for them. Lally captured Fort Saint David and 
Devicottali, taking prisoners some 800 British and more than 
twice that number of native troops. Flushed with this 
encccEB, Lally determined to rival La Bonrdonnais' action of the 
previous campaign, and to seize Madras. Waiting until tho 
ensuing cold weather, he marched against tho plaec with 2,700 
European and 4,000 Native troops, and Buccceded in inflicting 
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a sense of crushing defeat on the gairison, capturing many 
guns, a lurgo number of prisonerB, and finally subjecting the 
British to a close siege, lasting upwards of six weeks, a siege 
only raised by the appearance of a large British fleet in the 
roods. During the bombardment, our losses amouDted to 
15 officers and '200 men killed, and about 600 wounded, and 
of the artillery, with nhich the place was armed, only 26 
pieces were left serviceable, 35 having been dismounted, and 
26 more disabled. That the garrison behaved with valour may 
be judged from the expressions of dissatisfaction to which Lally 
gave vent in a letter to France, He said that a practicable 
breach had been made in the walls twenly-niue days after the 
fiege commenced, that for eighteen days hia men had been 
looking at it, yet dared not ottempt to storm it, and that for 
his part he would sooner command Caffres iu MadagaRcar than 
the French cowards who composed the Army of Pondicherry. 
Raising the siege, Lally retired to Pondicherry, and this partial 
HUcccsB of our arms, gave an impctu» to other Commanders 
operating ngaiDHt the French in other parts of India. Snrat 
was captured by the English in March 1750, and Masulipatam 
in April. 

The energy of our cruisers prevented Lally from obtaining 
any help ^om France, he therefore entered into an alliance 
with Haidar All of Mysore, and succeeded in obtaining the assis- 
tanco of a considerable body of native troopt'. The British 
Commander, Sir Eyro Coote, was, however, on the whole very 
successful, thongh his succGSBes were at times marred by checks 
to which the immeasurably superior forces of the French natar- 
ally exposed him. Cooto gradually pushed Lally back on 
Pondicherry, and finally, in January 1761, that place sur- 
rendered to the English. Chandei-nagore, Mabe, and Karikal 
had previously fallen into our bands, so that with the capture 
of Pondicherry, the French empire in India, had ceased 
to exist. 

Unfortunately, by the Treaty of Psris, 1763, although the 
French possessions were much curtailed, we retroceded to them 
all the settlements France now possesses, thus laying the 

o 2 
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foiimlation for other cumpaigns, whcuever the inevitable Anglo- 
French war shoold again break out. We had not long to wait. 
In 1778 France proffered assiatanue to our revolted Colonies 
in America, and in the same year hostilities re-opened in 
India. France was ill-prepared for the straggle. Chander- 
nagore fell on the 10th January, 1778, and in August, General 
Monro commenced preparations for the siege of Pondicherry. 
He was ably assisted in his operations by the fleet under Sir 
Edward Vernon, which by blockading the port pre-vented assis- 
tance reaching it from the sea. Early in September 1778, 
General Muuro opened the bombardment, from batteries which 
gave cover to fifty-six pieces of artillery. On the 17th October, 
the day after a practicable breach had been made in the walls, 
and after having sustained a loss of 224 killed and 693 
wounded, the brave Governor, M. de Belle Combe, surren- 
dered, and thus, once more, the French settlements in India 
fell into our hands, not one remaining to tbo Crown of 
France. 

But a day of retribution was at hand ; our faithlessness iu the 
matter of Treaties had earned for us the undying hatred of 
Haidar All, and when our forces marched through bis territory 
to attack the French settlement of Mahd the ruler of 
Mysore informed us he would consider such a violation of 
neutral ground as equivalent to a declaration of war. We 
disregarded his threats, and Haidar AH, throwing himself into 
tlio arms of the French prepared for the struggle. We were all 
unprepared for *the formidable army the Mysore ruler conld 
bring against us, and our officers were slow to realise the 
danger arising from the fresh coalition. On the 10th September 
Haidar Ali outmanoeuvred and captured a force of close on 
4,000 men, of whom 500 were Europeans under Colonel 
Baillie at Perarabukam. The action was one in which the 
British troops engaged showed the utmost heroism, Haidar'a 
whole army, numbering 28,000 disciplined cavalry, an equal 
number of infantry, and fifty guns, surrounded our little 
force, which fought on despite the fearful odds, until out of the 
eighty officei-s originally engaged thirty-six were killed and 
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tbirty-fonr woanJeJ, whilst every piece of artillery was iUb- 
mounted and iisoless. Sir Hector Monra iiow awoke to the 
danger which Taced him, and he slowly fell back to Madroa to 
concentrate his forces, leaving the country in bis rear open to 
the enemy. Arcot was captured on tlie Slat October, and 
Haidar All oven threatened Madras itself. Warren Hastinga 
grasped the real osteut of the danger, and grappUng with it 
at once, despatched Sir Eyre Coote to Madras, to assume com- 
mand. Until the Pence of Versailles in 1783 put an end to 
hostilities we were exposed to a sories of defeats, and tbongh 
neither Poudioherry nor Chanderongore loll into French hands, 
we were worsted on so many points, and oar Generals showed 
such timidity and irresolution, that there is good reason for 
believing had the war been prolonged beyond the year 1788 
the French would, in all probability, have regained all the 
possessions which the Treaty of Paris of 1763 had caused to 
be handed over to us. On this point Professor H. H. Wilson 
writes : " It seems probable, that but for the opportune occur- 
rence of peace with France, the South of India would have 
been lost to the English." Malleson. on th" same subject 
says : " Though Enj^luud had but one army in Soulbern India, 
and that army wits exposed to destruction, Louis XVI, renounced 
every advantage, and allowed French India to accept after a 
victorious campaign, conditions almost identical with those 
which bad been forced upon her, after the capture of her 
capital in 1761." 

The Treaty of Versailles was signed in June 1783, and for 
tea years the French Settlements in India enjoyed the bless- 
ings of peace. But iu 1789 the throes of the Revolution 
disturbed the rest of the civilized world, and all Europe watched 
the outcome of the struggle between Republican France and 
her Royal rulers. In 17il2 England threw in her lot with the 
sovereigns of Eorope, against the bloodthirsty tyrants of the 
Convention. In June 1793 news of the declaration of war 
between France and England reached Calcutta, and steps 
wore at once taken to sei/.e all the possessions of France in 
Uindostan. Tbo minor dependencies surrendered at the first 
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BummoDs, but FondUherry roturoed a deliant answer, and ool 
tbe 20th August Colonel Braithn-aite, who had been eutmsted.l 
with the conduct of opfratioua, commenced to throw up 1 
batteries on the abore side, whilat Admiral Cornwallis, with % 
email squadron, effectually blockaded it from the sea. After 
suffering a sharp bombardmout for three days, and seeing the i 
impoasibihty of obtaining relief cither by sea or by laud, the 
GoTernor, Monsieur Prosper de Clermont, exercised a wise 
discretion by surrendering unconditionally. 

The British occupation of Poudicberry, Chandernagore, and 
the minor settlements, now lasted for nine years ; it was put j 
an end to by the Peace of Amiens, under the terms of which i 
they were all restored to France. They did not long remain I 
in poasessiou of Bonaparte's representatives, for war havinfj 
been apain declared in 1803, the Oovernor-Goneral of India at 
once took steps for regaining what had been so foolishly 
restored, and at the opening of the cold season, forces being 
despatched against them, the French dependencies for the 
fourth time capitulated to the British, Pondicberry olons j 
making a show of resistance ; but it, too, haaled down its flag j 
on tho 11th September, 1803. 

By tho Treaty of Paris of 1815, they were once more handed 1 
over to French officials, in whose possession they have I'emaiued 1 
ever since. 

The present area of French posBeasions in the East IndieB ] 
comprises but 194 square miles. It includes Pondicberry and I 
Karikal, on the Coromundcl coast; Yunaon, on tho coast off 
Orissa; and Mah^, iu Malabar; whilst Cbaudernagorc, on tbe | 
Uooghly, and small factories in Dacca, Balasore, Patnk, 
CoBsimbaitar, and Surat make up the total of what remains to 
France from tbe vast territories which prior to 1761 promiaed 1 
to expand into an Oriental kingdom. 

I'opiilitioH. — The proportion of Frenchmen residing in the J 
Kast Indian posseEsions of Franco is very small iudeed. Iq I 
all but Pondicberry tbe non-oflicinl element may bo counted on J 
the fingers. The following tables, perhaps, show more clearly I 
than any other method the present state of the wilonicB :- 
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Children under 14. 


'M— . 




fffv^^^l 










Men. 


Women. 


TotaL 






Boys. 


Girls. 










EUR0PEA^S — 












Pondicherry . . 


311 


290 


336 


228 


1,165 




Cbanderoagore . 


61 


32 


75 


63 


231 




Karikal . . . 


15 


39 


93 


70 


217 




Mah^ .... 


1 


5 


7 


5 


18 




Yanaon . . . 


• • • 


2 


5 


13 


20 


1,651 


388 


868 


516 


379 


1,651 


Half-castes— 












PondicUerry . . 


369 


604 


139 


187 


1,299 




Cbandeinagore . 


24 


15 


25 


9 


73 




Karikal . . . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


• • • 




Malie .... 


30 


26 


28 


81 


115 




Yauaon . . 


4 


19 


8 


17 


48 


1,635 




427 


664 


200 


244 


1,535 


Natiybs — 


1 










Pi)Ddicherry . . 


45,796 


40,120 


37,018 


30,687 


163,621 




Chandernagoie . 


5,305 


3,016 


9,404 


4,467 


22,192 




Karikal . . 


10,805 


10,838 


34,838 


35,818 


92,299 




Mahe .... 


1,601 


1,473 


2,504 


2,731 


8,3=»9 




Yauaon . . 


1,103 


852 


1,432 


2,019 


5,406 


281,827 




64,610 


56,299 


85,196 


75,722 


281,827 


• 








Tot 


1 
al . . ! 


285,013 





Europeami. Half-castes. 


Natives. 


285,022 


Pondicherry . . . 
Chandeniiigore 

Karikal 

M«b« 

Yanaon 


1,174 1,299 

231 ' 73 

217 

18 115 

20 48 


153,621 

22,192 

92,299 

8,i09 

5,406 




1,660 1,535 


281,827 



Government and Administration. — The establishments in 
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Hindostan are represented in France by a Senator and two 
Deputies ; whilst on the spot their administration is confided 
to a Governor, who is aided in his executive funcliona by the 
usual officials, and in his adminiBtrative duties by the earae 
institutions which exist in the other colonies, viz., a " Conseil 
prive," a "Conseil gdn^ral," and a " Couseil eontentieus ; " 
in each eslahliBhment local interoata are watched over by 
municipal institntionB. 

The " Conseil priv^" consists of the Governor as President, 
of the heads of the varioua Departments of the State, and of 
two of the principal non-official inhabitants, one being named 
by the President of the l^piiblic, one by the Governor him* 
self. 

The " Conseil g^n^ral " is compoBed of members elected by 
universal auffrage, but in order to prevent the preponderance 
of the native element, the inhabitants of the colonies are in- 
scribed on two lists, the one comprising all men European 
bom or of European descent ; the other inclndes natives only. 
Further than this, whilst the minor establishments return an 
equal number of members on each list, Poudicherry and 
Cbandernagore are represented by a preponderance of Euro- 
peans. The last regulations bearing on the subject give the 
following list of members on the Conseil g^u^ral : — 



Pondicherrj . 
Chandernagore 

Karikal . 



Ruropc^ne. 
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Each eatahlishmont elects its own Municipal Council; the 
electors are borne on separate lists, Europeans on the one, 
natives on the other, but each elector is free to vote for a 
member of either colour. The Presidents of these Councils 
are annually nominated by the Governor of the colony, whilst 
they themselves elect their own secretary, 

Jimtice. — In the East Indian colonies, us in the West Indian 
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islands, French jurisdiction was first created hy tbe instita- 
lion of a " CaiiHoil Bupcneur " in the yoar 1701, tbe Court 
bt'iiig empowered to trj- all crimiiiul and civil cases. In 1772, 
1770, and 1784, various changes were introduced, and after the 
Restoration still further alterations were made in the judicial 
service to assimilate it more closely to that in vogue in France. 
KepresenlatioDS on the part of the native community within 
the last decade resulted in a complete reorganization of the 
whole ayHtem in the year 1870, and at the present day there 
exiata a Court of Appeal at Pondicherry, with Tribunals of 
First Instance at all the various establishments, and Courts 
of Juges de Paix in the ten CoaimaneH of Pondicherrj, Oulga- 
ret. Villenoar, Babour, Karikal, Grande AldtSe, Nedouncadou, 
Chandernagore, Mah^, and Yunaon. At Pondicherry Criminal 
SesBJoiia are held, at specified periods, for the trial of more 
serious offences. As in British India, tbe native of tbeFrencb 
depoiidcncica displays a love for litigation which provides 
ample employment for Ibe very lowly-paid functionaries of the 
ious Courts, tbe average annual number of cases being 
iween nice aud ten thousand. 

The various Civil and Criminal Codes which rule the pro- 
cedure in tbe Courts in France have been made applicable to 
the East Indian colonies. Certain niodificationshave of neces- 
sity been inserted to meet differences of religion and race. 

Eduatlion. — The sei'vice of public instruclion is confided to 
an official of the serricc iiUerievr, who is charged with Ibe in- 
spection of those institutions supported by religious bodies, as 
well as of those endowed by the State. 

Primary education is provided for boys in the Calve college 
at Pondicherry, in tbe Seminary of the Frerea of tbe Saint 
iBprit at Chandernagore. and in twenty- six schools under the 
of members of the department of Public Instruction in the 
ma towns. These twenty-eight eatablisbmenta give a sound 
iacatiou to 2,968 boys, and give employment to 100 professors, 
iteeu girls' schools, the staff of which is provided by the Sceurs 
Saint Joseph of Clnny, receive 1,301 children- 
There are more advanced educational establishments in 
indicherry, Chandernagore, and Karikal, the latter being the 
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outcome of tbe labour of Protestant, llie two former of CitlLolic 
Missionaries. 

In 1870 a college was established in Pondicheny, at which, 
after a university career of three yenrs, diplomfts of bachelier 
(IS lettres are granted to those pnpils who satisfy the examiners. 

A(iriculf'irc. — The system of land tenure in India is too 
complicated to be entered on bc-rc; bat I may say briefly that 
the French, on sacceeding to the poBseasions which they enju3'ed 
by right of conquest in the early part of the last century, found 
tbe land held by different classes of proprietors. 

1. The Jagheera, whoso estates bad been ceded in perpetuity 
by the reigning sovereign for fuitbfnl services free of rent. 

2. Lands settled on religious or public inatitutious, 

3. Lands settled in perpetuity on lixed rents. 

4. Lauds held on lease for varying terms. 

5. Waste and uncultivated lands still in possession of the 
rulers. 

The French Oovernment endeavoured to maintain the exist- 
ing land laws as far as possible, recognising the rights of tbe 
liolders of laud, but demanding, however, from all classes aliko 
a fixed land tax, au onerous burden which occasioned much 
dissatisfaction. Indeed, to quote M. Paul Leroy Beanlieu, 
" one met in our establishments in Hindostan all the vices 
and all the faults of tbe ordinary French administration; wa 
were guilty of the same error in Asia as in Africa and America, 
hostility against existing native institutions, arbitrary adminls* 
trative measures, and neglect of the most necessary public 
works." 

Tbe principal products of those colonies are rice, indigo, 
cocoanuts, betel, tobacco, sugar, and cotton. Efforts have 
Ijceu matle by the French to instruct the native in the bigber 
forms of cultivation ; but the " Jardin Colonial " of Pondicherry, 
which covers 45 acres, and which was destined to work snch 
a revolution in the agriculture oT tbe colony, has become a 
dense jiuigle, and has for some years bees totally abandoned. 
The Jardiu d'AccIimatation, established in 1801, has been more 
successful ; but it has gradually dogt-ncrated into a sort of 
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market garden, where the European residents obtain vegetablea 
at reaaonnble rates. 

The foUuwing luble gives, as far as I have been able to aecer- 
tain them, the area under cultivation in the colony : — 





Sine 


Betal Nut. 


T„b««. 


IndJgu. 


Fruit 1 


Kiirikal . 


17,030 
2i),16S 

i.safl 

*,173 


45 


18 


1,150 
770 


vao 

1,053 
1.606 

e.sai 



Tiiduslnes. — The Indian poBsesaiona of France are the only 
dependejicies of that nation which boast of any mnnnfacturee. 
All the others live by the exports of the produce of the soil, or 
of the sea ; but here, owing to the proximity of the rich and 
prosperous dominions of British India, we have efforts being 
made to make some use of the agricultural products of the 
country. 

The energy of a former Governor, M. Desbassayns de Riche- 
mont, induced a landed proprietor, M. Ponlain, to introduce 
some spindles from Lancashire, and at the present day the three 
raanufacturies of Savana, Vingadapalachetty and Gobaloucbotty, 
give emjiloyment to 2,400 workmen, and by means of 24,000 
spindles turn out on an average 3,700 lbs. of thread a day. 

There are also in the colony seventy-three dyeing establish- 
ments, where annually 4,000 pieces of cloth, each piece about 
18 yards in length, are turned out for the African market. 
This industry is being stilled by the absurd restriction which 
forbids the entry of I'oudicherry cloth into Senegal unless it 
has been previously declared in a French Custom House. The 
trade of the colony is further crippled by the law which pre- 
vents Ibe export to France or French colonies by any other 
means than French vessels. 

CommeTce.—JIeie again we find that the East Indian pos- 
sessions of France have a far larger commercial connection 
with foreign countries than with either their own country or 
her colonies. The absurd restriction compelling all commerce 
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with the coloaiea being carrieil od under the French flag, iuli 
ngt a little to the alow devtlopment of trade. 

The returna for the year 1S81 show the following amounts :- 





FniDce. 


nvDch 


Com^S™. 


TnUL 


Im porta from . 
BipotM to 


£32.997 
868,911 


£1S,3S4 
34,299 


ii^lS,S71 
Mfl,8M 


£262,223 
7U9,n<!e 


£401.938 


£49,8S8 


£990,197 


£97l,7SS 



The principal Importe being — 

From Prance— Wines and Sjjirita . 
„ „ Cotton Goods 

„ ForeigD CoQutriea — Salt Fish 

,. „ UioQcbeater Gooda 

The principal Exports being — 

To Pranoa — Rice 

Pulm Not8 

„ Foreign Coantrieg — Rice .... 



13,511 
M.887 
90.181 



In the Bsme manner we find the carrying trade chiefly in the 
hands of foreign nations, bb the following Table shows : — 

Entries from France— 121 ebipn, will) cargoes valued at £10(),772 

Foreign Ports^lO „ „ 1(15,531) 

Cleared for France — 121 ships, with cargoes valued at £lt'>l,7t<7 

„ Foreign Ports— SU „ „ 337,570 

Giving a total yalue of cargo carried by foreign flags at 
£549,367 against £272,311 carried under the tricolour. The 
vast diHcrcpancy between the total exports of the colony and 
the amount of goods cleared out by sea is explained by the fact 
that a large — a very large proportion of the trade of the French 
ostabliBbments is with British India — a land trade, and con- 
seqnently is not entered in the navigation returns at all, 

Finnwre. — When tho population of the colonies is lakeu 
into con si deration, the revenue must be considered dccidodlv 
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satisfactory, amounting as it does to £75,000 ; this sum, how- 
ever, is far from sufficient for the administration, and is 
supplemented hy a sum which appears in the Budget of the 
Minister of Marine and Colonies. The following tahle follows 
out the plan I have adopted with all the other colonies, and 
clearly shows the drain the colonies are on the Mother 
Country. 

Local Budget Expenditure .... £75,392 
^Budget of Marine and Colonies . . . 135,706 

£211.098 

The principal items of Eevenue are : — 

Land Tax £16.407 

Salt Tax 15.760 

Tax on Spirits 10,320 

* The details of this sum are given in Appendix No. 1. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC. 

Tahiti — Ita Discovery — Early Navigators — MiEBinnarj Siiecesspa ^ 
AnnuxBtion bj the French — Consul Pritciiarii's Protests— Topo- 
graphy — Popiiliitinn — Government and AdminiBtrution— JoBtice — 
Religion— Kill loation— Public Worts — A gripnlture— Commerce and 
Finnnce. W??'.' QaXeAnnia — W.^ Di.'corery- Anneialion by the French 
— Converted into 9, Convict Settlement — Inefficient Soperviaion — 
Escape of Conviota to Australia— Indignation of AuBlrEtiau Govern- 
ment—Their Reprasentationa to England— The Recidivist Bill- 
Topography — Population — Govcrnnient and AdminiBtrution — 
Jnatice — Ed a cation- Public Works— Minea — Free Emigration- 
Commerce and Financee. 

The French poBsesaiotia in Oceania coneiat of three distinct 
groupB : the Society IbIcb, the Marquesas, and New Caledonia. 
Up to the year 18G0 these three were subservient to one 
Administration, with the Seat of Government in Tahiti j bnt 
on the eBtabhshment of the penal Bettlement in New Cale- 
donia, that island was constituted a separate dependency, its 
peculiar requirements nccesaitatino a different constitution. 

Since the year I8S8 the French have claimed a Protectorate 
nver the whole group of islands in the neighbourhood of the 
Marquesas, those islands forming the northern apex of a 
trianp;le of which the Tubitian group lies to the south-west, 
and Ganibier Island to the south-east. 

The earliest authentic record we bare of these distant 
islands dates from the voyage of the Spanish admiral Min- 
danao, who was despatched by the Viceroy of Pern, in the 
year 1595, with orders to survey the Solomon Islands, then 
recently discovered. Cook and de Bougainville subsequently 
visited tiiem, and have left interesting records of their im- 
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pressiona ; but they were hy lo meaiia tlio only niivigatora who 
put into their welcome ports for food aud water in the dnys 
wLun condensing machines nnd preserved proviaious were not 
part of the equipment of every vesael. 

The genial roaunera of the natiyes early pointed out these 
gronps aa promising fields for missionaries, and so far back as 
the cloao of the laat centnry wo find efforts being made to con- 
vert the inhabitants to Christianity ; efforts which were 
crowned with the utmost success, for ere the close of the 
fourth decade of this ceutury the lloyal Family publicly ab- 
jured thoir religion and conformed to the Christian faith. The 
snccesBua of the miasionaries had not been without effect in 
other ways ; the inhabitants were devoting themselves to 
commerce aud agriculture, and the islands being naturally 
fertile and the climate good", it was clear that they would prove 
a valuable acquisition to any nation that chose to deprive the 
reigning family of power. 

To France was reserved this act of unjustifiable aggression. 
According to the official publications, the necessity of procuring 
a harbour in the Southern Pacific Ocean for the refitting and 
revictualhng bis ships of war and whalei-s caused the Minister 
of Marine to turn his attention to these fertile islands, at 
that time enjoying peaoe, prosperity, and independence. 

On the 5th May, 1842, Admiral Du petit- Thouars com- 
menced the work of annexation hy hoisting the French flag 
on the isle of Hivaoa, and on the 17th of the same month he 
took formal possession of Tabnata and the south-eastern 
gronp of islands. This solemn farce was enacted in the pre- 
sence of Yotete, and of the principal chiefs, who were thus 
supposed to lend their sanction to the transfer of their lands to 
the crown of Fi'ance. In the course of a few days Yotete 
awoke to the true nature of the transaction of which he had 
been an innocent spectator, and the attitude he assumed com- 
pelled the French admiral to adopt measures which proved 
to the harmless savage that henceforth hia kingdom had, by 
right of force, passed into other hands. Leaving a garrison 
in Tahuata, Dupetit-Thouars proceeded to NoukahJve, and 
there persuaded King Temano to sign a declaration formally 
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liaiiiliDg OTor the protection of Lis own island, and all Lbe otbers 
furmiuff thu Dortb-westeni group of tbe uame archipelago, to 
tba French. 

Procuoding onwardB to Tahiti, Dupetit-Thoimra proceeded to 
put into execntioD hia idea of an annexation of thai island. 
l<'ur HOmu years lbe French and English residcntB in Tahiti 
bad been engaged in a struggle for ascendancy. Our interests 
had been oonfidod to CdubdI Pritchard, a gentleman who united 
firmness and decision to those other gentlemanlike qnaUties 
which endeared bini to tbe Koyal Family. This officer had 
Htoadily opposed tbo Bjetematic attempts of tbe French to 
obtain mirreptitioiisly Iho protectorate of the island, and be 
had ancceedod in checkmating tbe French Cuiianl in an under- 
hand allempt to indnco certain of tbe chiefs to sign a petition 
addronttfed to tbe French Minister demanding the deposition of 
tbu King. The buccobs obtained by Mr. Pritchard embittered 
the feelings, uli'oiidy very strained, between tbe French and 
Kngliah inhabitants on the island ; the former did not hesitate, 
on the arrival of .\dmiral Dnpetit-Tbouars, to revive this 
feeling amongHt their native allies, and they finally succeeded 
ia inducing tbom to submit an address to the French .Admiral 
demanding the protectorate of France. Tbe Admiral, intoxi- 
cated with bis recent successes, and thirsting for more annexa- 
tions, forwarded to his Ooverumeut a very erroneous statement 
of tho ftK^lingfl of lbe inhabitants, maintaining that not only 
tbe people but tho King were appealing for transfer to Franco. 
Th« Ministry accordingly forwarded instructions for the annexa- 
tion of the island, and Admiral Dupelit-Thoi.ars at once pro- 
ovoded to carry ont tho instructions convoyed to him, which 
had been bosod on his oiie-stdcd report. The Tahitian antlio- 
ritioa formally protested against the assumption of authority 
on the part of tbu Admiral. Our Consul, too, protested in the 
naiiio of Qreat Hritain, bat the Admiral was all-powerfiil on 
the spot. Mr. Pritchard vas made a prisoner on llie flagship ; 
lh« niQadron cleared for action : strong lauding parties were 
aeut iishore ; lbe Qaeen was declared deposed, and the French 
flag hoisted over tho island, which was declared an appendage 
uf Fnkncc. The firm rrprrsculatioua of the British Ooreni- 
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ment, however, soon proved to M. Duiietil-Thouars, as lliey 
proved forf-y yeflrs later to Admiral Pierre, tbat Britiah siilijecta 
could iiol be imprisoned with iiopunitv. The annexation of 
the island was auuuUed, the Admiral recalled, and n handsome 
pecnuiary indemnity paid over to Consul Pritchard. 

From this time the rivalry between the French and Euglinh 
factions on the island was waged even more bitterly than 
before, and our neighbours did not scruplo to assist with for(^e 
those who sought their aid. Revolts against the authority of 
the Queen were eaconraged, and she wan finally compelled to 
fly from her dominions to IkIcs where French intrigues were 
not BO violent. 

Little by little our interest in the islands died away. To 
quote the words of Lord Granville, in referring to Tunis, it 
was fuiile to protest against French annexation unless we were 
prepared to follow up our protests with deeds, and so, in 
1847, an agreement was arrived at by which we acknowledged 
the French Prolectorate over the islands. The inhabitants, 
however, slill showed undisguised hostility, and, despite the 
fnroed submission of their Queen, they made the most strenuous 
but the most futile effurts to oppose the French, and in 18i>*2 
their opposition necessitated armed intervention on the part of 
the conquerors. The Queen, weary of the strife, abdicated in 
favour of her son, but he declined to assume the opprobrium of 
reigning under French protection. However, on the death of 
Lis mother, in 1875, Pomare V. and his suzerain, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, thought it time that the absurdity 
of having two kings in Brentford should cease, and it was 
suggested that the Tahitian monarch would host serve his 
QHu interests by abdicating. Still Pomar^ held out until, in 
1880, finding himself deprived of all semldnnce of power, the 
king assembled together his chiefs, and formally handed over 
Ilia kingdom to the "Commisaaire delalJ^publique," who, ever 
since the young king's accession, had been virtually sovereign 
of the island, 

lu December of the same year the Senate ratified the Treaty 
entered into between the King and tho Governors of the island 
in the following Act ; — 
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" Art. lat. — The President of tlie Kepnblic is antliorized to 
notify, auil to carry into esecutiou, the decki'fltioiis signed ou 
Ihe 29Lii July, 1860, by King Pomar^ V, and tbe CommiBsary 
of the Bepnblic to the Society Isles, which declaration made 
known the cession to Frflnee of the full nnd entire sovereignty 
of all the territories belonfjing to the Crown of Tahiti. 

"Art, 2nd.^Tbe island of Tahiti and ita dependeuciee are 
declared French colonies. 

"Art. 3rd. — French citizenship is acquired by all subjects 
of the King of Tahiti." 

Since 1881, efforts have been made to develop the resourcea 
of these islands; but prior to that date, whether through 
ignorance or designedly, the whole administrative measures of 
the French were framed in a manner well calcnlated to mar 
their moral and material pvosperity. Occupied with a view of 
providing victualling stations for the French whaling fleet, the 
harshness of the harboar regulations, and the multi pi legation of 
duea, drove even French vessels to seek shelter in other ports ; 
whilst on shore the laws were of such a nature us to drive 
away intending colonists. To quote M. Leroy Beaulieu : — 

" The great obstacle to the dBTclopment of this colony, 
indeed of all French coloniee, is the harsh and arbitrary 
nature of all administrative measures. Whalers and merchant 
vessels have been driven from the port by the formalities and 
heavy duties which are imposed upon them. No foreigners are' 
allowed to live in the town, unless furnished with the necessary 
permits, and all are compelled to enter the town at a regular 
hour. Id fact, the inland is rnled as if it were a convent."* 

Topograph!/. — The group of islands included within that 
triangular space over which France claims sovereignty may be 
thus BummariKed : — 

The Miirqnemt consist of eleven islands, viz., Eiao, 
Motuitu, Hututon, Nnkahiva, Hapon, Hanka, Hivaoa, Tanata, 
Patouhukou, Motani, and Patouhiva. Of these Nukabiva is 
the most important, boasting a population of 2,700 souls, with 
an area of about 30,000 acres. Hivaoa is the most densely 

*"De la ColoDtzalioa chpz leg PcniiU'E MoUrrni.')!,' 
Bdanlien. 
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populated and larger, but boasts of lesn cuUivatiun, 
Motaui alone is uiiinhabitEitl. 

Tahiti Slid Mooreii have an area respectively of 407 and 
62 square miles. The former is iLe seat of tioyernroeut, aud 
the reuideDce of the dethroned king, Pomar^ V. Tahiti con- 
Bints of two separate ielaudR, each almost circular in fuim, 
connected by a narrow isthmus nearly two milsR in length. 
Kach of these separate islands is surmounted by a bill rising 
almost to the altitude of what we should call a mountain, the 
loftier of the two being nearly 8,000 feet high. 

The Archipelago nf Txiavuiton is composed of eighty-one 
separate idets, most of them being uninhabited and merely 
coral reefs; the principal island, Anaa, is the residence of a 
French official, who is responsible to the Governor of Tahiti for 
the administration of his scattered and unimportant charge. 

The Arehipelaijo of Tubiiai consists of the four islands of 
Tubuai, Itaivavai, Rimatara, and Rouroutu : these two last 
have refused to submit to the French protection, and, hitherto, 
the warlike nature of the population, and other more pressing 
, have induced the French to allow this vexed question 
3 abeyance. 

liapii is a small island with a population of about 150 
souls, situated in 27° 38' south lat., and 148° 30' west 
long. It is of no importance, politically or commercially, 
but nevertheless it bas been incorporated into the Great 
Republic. 

Huahine, Itaiateia, and Bora Bora contain a population of 
ahont 3,000, and have some slight trading connection with the 
larger groups, but otherwise they are of little value. 

Population. — According to the most recent statistics avail- 
able in the office of the Minister of the Marino and the Colo- 
nies, the total population of Ibc French posscssionB in Poly- 
nesia is as follows : — 

IslaiiJa of Tahiti and Mcrorea .... 10,808 

., Bapa Iii3 

Archipelago of Tuaraot«Q .... 7,2(0 
„ Miirqucaaa .... &.77(> 

Tub-mi fiM 

The Gnmhier Isluiids .'.17 

H 2 
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Ill TaLiti tliere are 974, and in the Marquesas 71 Freoch- 
boru subjects ; but, an a rule, tbe foreign residents are not of 
a stamp to increase tlie reverence of the islanders for Euro- 
peans, They are, for the most part, deserters from meruhant 
vessels or whalers, or else men desirous of forgetting their own 
antecedents and their own nationality, and who have fled to 
Polynesia as being a spot where they would, in all probability, 
remain hidden for ever from tbe public eye. Drunkards and 
debauchees, their presence is a blot on European civilization, 
and a plague-spot which requires eradication ere we can hope 
to see the influence of Christianity regain the level it had 
reached prior to the French annexation of these islands. 

Government and ^rf;ninigirn((on.^The French dependencies 
in Polynesia are placed under the authority of a Governor, who is 
assisted in his administrative functions by a " Conaeil d' Ad- 
ministration," which consists of the head of the judicial service, 
the senior military officer, the chief of the " Service Int^rieur," 
and fonr inhabitants, two being French-born, elected by the 
snffiages of their feUow-eitiz6n_B, two being nominated by the 
Governor himself. 

When this council meets to discuss any matters of finance, 
tbe members of the " Conseil Colonial," twelve in nnmber, 
join in its deliberations : six of these gentlemen must be 
French-born citizens, the remainder natives who are able to 
Rpeak and write French. This organization exists only iu 
Tahiti ; in the other islands there is a resident Governor, who 
unites the functions of Governor, Commander of the Forces, and 
Chief Mftgiatrale, He is in every respect subordinate to the 
Governor of Tahiti, and appeals against his decisions can be 
made to tbe tribunals of that isle. These local Residents have 
very restricted authority : they are forbidden to enter on any 
expenditure beyond a sum of 2,000 franca (£80) without the 
couHont of the Conseil Colonial of Tahiti. 

At Nukahiva, tbe chief town in the Marquesas group, which 
boasts a population of nearly 6,000 souls, the personnel at tbe 
disposnl of tbe Governor is somewhat restricted in numbers. 
A Brigadier of Gendarmerie, with two gendarmes, and four 
native policemen, are there to mftinlain order. A subordinate 
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or tlie Financo Depaitmeut asstsLs in the recovery of taxes 
and in the task of maintuiuing a jast eqnilibrium betweeu local 
receipts aud paymeutB. Au old sailor, with a amatteriiig of 
English, fullile the functions of harbour- muster, and be is 
assisted by four native boatmun,_ whilst a sergeant of the 
Artillery of the Marine, with live privates, comprises the garri- 
son. 

Justice, — In the lesser islands, the French Resident acts as 
arbitrator in all minor matters, being invested with the power 
of a Jnge de Paix. In Tahiti there is a Court of Appeal, a 
Tribunal of the First Instance, and a Tribunal Snji^rieur, 
and to these coarts all appeals against the decisions of the 
Residents of the other islands aro relegated. The jurisdic- 
tion of these courts ia governed by the French Codes, whieh 
have been in force in the islands since the jear 1868, 

litUijion and Education. — Since the close of the lust cen- 
tury, Polynesia has been looked upon as a promising field for 
missionary enterprises, and for close on ninety years Protes- 
tant pastors have been labouring amongst the ialandere, and 
their schools have been the cause of unmixed blessings to the 
inhabitants. Unfortunately, the injudicious actions of some 
of these gentlemen threw them into antagonism to the French, 
and the unfortunate Pritchard episode has always been laid at 
the door of the missionaries by our neighbours. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that one of their first acts on annexation 
was to make the law annulling religious education applicable 
to their new-fonnd colonies. Accordingly, instrnctiuns have been 
issued for the laicization of the primary schools in the islands, 
and members of the Department of Public Instruction have 
been despatched from France with a view of carrying these 
new regulations into effect. 

Public If'orks. — The Local Budget has for some years pro- 
vided ft sum of £10,000 per annum for the maintenance of the 
pilot service, the repairs of the harbour works, construction of 
lighthouses and semaphores, aud other expenses connected 
with the navigation of these islands. With such small sums at 
their disposal it is impossible for the Conseil Colonial to embark 
on any large undertakings ; indeed, the major x>art of the expen- 
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diture goes in the support of tbe mnny officials who are con- 
uected with tbis (lepartment in the varioua islauda, leaving au 
infiniteBimftl sum fnr the commencemeot of uew works after 
the necessary annual repairs have been executed, 

Agrii-itllure and Commeice.—The effortB of the French 
Ministry to encourage tlie colonization of these islands have 
met with the most strenaous opposition on tbe part of the 
islanders. There is not an acre of p^'ound for which some 
claimant cannot he found, and the hatred with which the in- 
habitants look upon their conquerors has resulted in the most 
obstinate refusal to sell land to Frenchmen. Were it possilile 
to overcome this hostility ou the part of the islanders, and to 
instil into the French the commonest notion of colonization, 
there is no reason why the Polynesian group might not become 
a valuable field for emigi'ation ; the soil is rich and fertile, not 
only affording splendid grazing land for cattle on the uplands 
of the larger islands, but it is peculiarly adapted for the pro- 
duction of cofl'eo, cotton, sugar, and other tropical products. 

The absurd restrictious of the French to which M. Leroy 
Beaulieu alludes have, however, to a groat extent stifled the 
development of trade in the colony. Here, as elsewhere, we 
find the Polynesian group a commercial field for the enterprise 
of other nations who override French prejudices, and, despite 
restrictive tariffs in force, carry on a trade in face of all 
obstacles — a trade which is slowly improving. 

The import dues of the colony are deserving of A passing 
notice : on all goods they amount to 20 per cent, on the net 
invoice, the following adiUlioinil imposts being levied: — 



Tea 

Sugar . . . . 
Whiskey auil Uoliioi.k . 
Brandy and Fureiyn Win 
Wines of France . 
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The Trado movements of the colony in 1H81 were as fol- 
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The prioeipal Exports Wing Mother- of- Pearl . £":i!l,-)2*; 

„ ,. Cuprali , . '28,088 



iTbe Shipping 
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e Bame year were 



Princb. Foreign PI«j;h. 

No. Tunnage. No. TouiiugB. 

Eiitero.1 . . 21 -l.-HltonB. !i2 1 1,:(8(J tojiH. 

L'loarod out . . "21 4,483 „ 8l> lU.ayO „ 

Finance. — Young ae tte colony is, it could not be expected 

to carry on its own administration without material aid from 

the mother country, althou^'L the taxation does reach the 

high figure of '203, 4d. per head. The following are the prin- 

p cipul items of revenue, but it will be seen that they only 
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'I'm on Native Spirits 
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WiecellaneouB RecpiplH 
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New Caledonia. 
' One hundred and ton years ha; 
""Cook, 1 



elapsed since Cfiptaiii 
ailing through the Southern Pacific Ocean, sighted the 
island of New Caledonia ; its rugged mountain peaks clad with 
rich forests, and the smiling verdure of its grassy slopes, served 
to remind him of the Bonnie Scotland he loved so well, and 
from that day the island has borne its name of New Caledonia, 
Visited often by Euglisli and French commanders, even made 
the field of missionary labours on the part of some Jesuits 
* The various iteus arc (;iveD in Ai'|)endix No. 1. 
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from Paris, no attempts were mude by any of the great 
colonizing Powers to occupy tbe inland until, in tbe year 1851, 
the masBocre of a boat's crew Leiongiag to the Fi'eni-h frigate 
Alcmem, commanded by the Comte d'Harcourt, drew tbe 
altentioD of the Emperor Napoleon III. to its many valuable 
properties, and, in 1853, Admiral Febvrier-Despointes tonk 
possesBion of it without opposition on the part of the natives, 
doubtless because the natives were ignorant of tbe true mean- 
ing of the solemn farce that was being enacted before them. 
lu tbo end of the same year the neighbouring Pino islands 
were occupied, and a few years later, tbe Loyally islands. By 
this time, however, the natives had arrived at the real meaning 
of the word annexation, and the French found themselves 
exposed to a lively resistance on the part of the aborigines, 
whose hatred to their white conquerors time has not softened. 
Not a year passes by that some outbreak does not occur, which 
requires to be put down with more than a show of force, In 
the year 1878 a rebellion broke out which necessitated the 
employment of a considerable body of troops. Fighting on 
their own soil, adopting the taclics of the Maories, tbe natives 
of New Caledonia proved more than a match for the small 
detachments at first sent against them, and it was not until 
France had put over 3,000 men into the field, and had 
thoroughly starved her opponents into submission, that they 
Huccecded, after a campaign lasting more than a year, in 
restoring peace and order. 

In the year 1864 Napoleon determined to convert New 
Caledonia into a penal establishment for French oonviots. 
The terrible mortality in French Guiana, and the expense and 
immorality of the hulks in the naval dockyards, induced him 
to east about for some distant poPsession to which he could 
deport his criminals. New Caledonia was aufliciently distant 
from France ; and being an island separated by some hundred 
miles of water from her neare-l neighbour, he judged that its 
criminal settlers would be unable to inflict any harm on the 
surrounding islands. Up till the fall of the Empire, convicts 
in some numbers wore deported to the island, but they were 
ButEciently guarded to render their esfnpe diflicult. On the 
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suppression of the Eeign of Terror inspired by the Commaiie, 
it became a serious queslioii as to the dispoBid of the human 
fiends who destroyed 1L0 Paris the Prussians had bo scrupu- 
lously spared. In an evil moment for our Austruhan colonies, 
M. Thiers bethought himself of New Caledonia, and from that 
day criminals of all classes have been deported to that island, 
which has become a by-word for the inefficiency of its prison 
regulations, and a hlot on the boasted civilization of France. 
The cannibalism of tha aborigines is outvied by the cnielty, 
vice, and immorality of the convicts, — vice and immorality 
which are connived at by the French Croverumeut. So lax is 
the supervision that convicts, on arriving, are turned adrift 
in the streets of Noumea, and the authorities arc only too 
pleased if by purchase or violence the offscourings of French 
society can procure the means of escRping to the neighbour- 
ing British colonies, whence their estradition is never demanded. 
The frequency of these escapes, the despicable though by no 
means desperate character of the convicts who have found their 
way to Australian soil, has naturally roused the indignation 
of our colonial anlhoritios, and very firm remonstrances were 
addressed by the British Foreign Office to the French Ministry. 
M. Ferry, with that courtesy which characterizes the Ministers 
of the Itepublic, refused to recognif.e the right of the British 
(lovernment to intei-fere in a question which, he maintained, 
is one concerning the internal administration of Fmnce. Bnt 
though the British Cabinet seem disposed to acquiesce in every 
mtrege committed by the Republican Government, the Execu- 
i^e of onr Australian colonies are by no means prepared to 
the question to be shelved, and the Bill which provides 
ir the deportation to New Caledonia of Habitual Criminals 
awakened in the minds of the Australians very bitter feelings. 
They maintained that though France has a peHect right to 
deport as many of her criminals to Now Caledonia as she 
pleases, she is bound to take the most effective measures to 
prevent those criminals preying upon neighbouring settlements ; 
:d they complain, and with justice, that when these criminals 
,pe In Australian shores, and become a burden to the 
colonist, the French authorities not only make no 
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demands for tlieir extradition, but refuse to receive them 
sgaiu. 

The protests of the Australiuu colonies have been growing 
stronger and stronger, until they bave pasBed from protests to 
tbreats. Unfortunately, the firmness of the British Colonial 
Minister has not been maiutniued, and the authorities on the 
Quai d'Orsay appear to think that the Auatraliaua are powerksa 
to act without the sanction of the British Government. Our 
eonsins, however, hold different views; and, reminding the 
Home Government of the threats by which they succeeded in 
putting a stop to the deportation of British crimiiiala to their 
shores, they have warned us that, should they be unable to ob- 
tain any redress from the Fi'ench Government, they will he 
compelled to charter a vessel, ship on her all the French con- 
victs now in the Australian gaols, and land them hodily on 
the coast of France. Such a course, they maintain, would 
effectually bring France to reason, and would, under the cir- 
cumstances, be more than justifiable. 

In the months of July, August, September, and October, 
1888, fifty-three public meetings were held in the principal 
cities of .\uatralia to protest against the action of the French 
Government, and copies of the resolutions arrived at were 
forwarded to the Colonial Oflice. Armed with these earnest 
remonstrances, Lord Derby again urged on the Secretary of 
State for Foreign .\ffairs to warn RI. C hall em el -L aeon r of the 
increasing apprehension with which the K&idiviat Bill was 
being received in Australia, and to beg of him as a friendly 
measure to abstain from pressing forward a project which would 
iiifullibly mar the harmonious relations existing between the 
two countries. With almost Oriental diplomacy, the French 
Foreign Miniater replied that the Wcidivist Bill had not yet 
received the formal approval of the Senate, and that it might 
by that august body be relegated to the Lower Chamber, and 
therefore it would be impolitic to enter on the discussion of a 
project not yet become law. In the meantime, however, the 
French Government acted as if the Bill was an .\ct, and under 
its provioions several hundreds of habitual orimiuals were . 
despatched to New Caledonia, in defiance of the moderate re- 
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moiiBti-unces of Lord Lyons, tbus arousing etill further public 
feslmg iu unr Aualralian colouies. 

Anil, iiitleeii, ihe law ia oue which is well calculated to arouse 
the juBl itiiHgiinlioD of the iuliabitants of Aastrulia. Under 
Us provisions — 

I a. Any crimiuni who within a period of ten years shall 
I have suffered impriBonnieut four times, for terms of 

I three months or upwards, for the crime of theft, 

I breach of trust, awiudliog, destruction of trees or 

I crops, incitation of minors to dehaachery, or ont- 

I rage on public modesty ; 

I h. Any criminal who iu a period of ten years shall have 
I been sentenced to Xvannu:. forrh on two separate 

I occasions, or once sentenced to iraraux forces, once 

I to imprisonment for three mouths ; 

I c. Or who, in the space of ten years, shall have been 
I sentenced to imprisonment on six separate occasions, 

one of which must have been at least three months in 
duration, 
may he deported to New Caledonia by order of any Tribunal 
(Jorrectionnel; and, on arrival, shall be despatched to one of 
the agricultural penal establishmentB, where concessions of 
land are made to those desirous of receiving them. No 
restraint whatever is placed on the movements of these gentry, 
beyond a prohibition to return to France. They ai'e kept distinct 

I from the convicts in the island ; these latter are interned in 
^^^Kbnl dens, where every vice is practised, unchecked by the 
^^^^Bolers, who connive at debauchoiy and crime, in order to 
^^^K^Bsen their own labours. 

II The r^eidivists or babitnul criminals can regain their civil 
rights so far as New Caledonia is concerned; that is, they 
take with them to their new home the proud privilege of 
voting for the municipal election in the Communes of the 
island, and they may aspire even to sit in the fdiiteiiil of a 
Mayor. In fact, the Bill aims at laying the foundation of a 
prosperous colony iu New Caledonia by the deportation of those 

jcmen and women who now flood the gaols in the mother country. 
^It is based on an errontous reading of our own Transport 
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sj-stem of fi(ty years ago, and is the working out, on an cn- 
liirged scale, aud in an iujndieioua manner, of the saggostiona 
tbrown out by M. Jules Duval in his excellent work ou tlie 
colonies of France. 

Top/igriiphi/.^The island of New Caledonia, which ia situ- 
ated between the 20th and 22nd parallels of south latitude, and 
Ihe 159tb and IGlst of east longtitude, covers an area of about 
(i, 240 square miles. The general run of the island is from north- 
west to south-east, a double cbaiu of mountains ruuuing parallel 
to the coast, the summits of which attaiu an altitude of close on 
6.000 feet. Between these mountain ridges lies a fertile valley, 
ill which valuable carboniferous and metalliferous deposits have 
been discovered. 

The capital, Noumea, a town of about 8,000 inhabitants, is 
Bituated in the extreme south-western angle of the island, and, 
if the report of recent visitors can be relied on, is a very hell 
upon earth. On the island of Nou, about one mile from 
Noumea, the main penal establisliment of the colony has been 
constructed ; but the convicts, after passing a probationary 
period within the four walla of the prison, are scattered on 
parole throughout the island, some being employed in gangs ou 
public works, and others allotted to planters or to the proprietors 
of the various mineral working companies, the object of the 
French being to let their subsistence fall on other shoulders 
than that of the Government. 

I'nptiliilioTi. — No great care appears to have been bestowed iu 
the completion of the census returns of the colony, and the 
difference of sexes is not given in the Tableaux de Population 
of the colonies of France recently published. 

From it, however, I gather that the population consists as 
under ; — 

Civil OfficialB 31ij 

Troopa and Convict Guaida . 2,973 

Religions Ordera .... lOiJ 

Civil Population .... 3,lb6 
Eogaged LabourerB .... 2,993 

NativM 40,000 

ConvictB i».33l 
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Since this return waa issued the nomher of convicts has boeu 
Benaibly increased, over 3,000 r&idiviBts haying been deported 

ider the new law. 

Gorerinnrnl ami Adminittrathn. — The administration of the 
md is confided to a Governor, who is aided in his functions 
is of the various Government departments ; the 
council consisting of the " Director de I'lnterieur," the Com- 
mandant of the Troops, Head of the Convict Establishment, and 
Chief Judge. The " Couseil Priv^ " is further strengthened by 
two members of the colonial community, nominated by the 
Governor himself; but when financial quustious are under dis- 
cussion, the Municipal Council of Noumea details four of its 
own members, and three gentlemen are selected by the Governor 
from the other municipalities of the island, to bestow a re- 
presentative character on the aBscmbly. 

In the year 1879 the colony was divided into five Cantons, 
Noumea, with (583 electors on its municipal rolls; Kan ala, with 
104 ; Houailon, 98 ; Touho, with 42 ; On4'oa, with 94. The 
conncils of these cantons are endowed with power enabling 
them to levy rates and taxes, construct pnblic works, open up 
local communications, bestow grants of land. The colony, how- 
ever, so far as the inland cantons are concerned, is quite in itfl 
infancy, and Noumea is the only oue which can boast of any 
return from its so-called rates, 

Juttice. — New Caledonia being essentially a penal colony, 
the inhabitants of which are in the main tho offscourings of 
French society, or engaged labourers exasperated at thoir treat- 
ment by thoir French masters, it is not a matter of wonder that 
crime should be rife in the island. The judicial statistics do 
not touch on the offences committed by convicts, whose punish- 
ment is arranged for by the authorities of the various peniil 
establishments ; nor do the engaged labourers occupy the 
attention of the criminal courts. They are looked upon as 
slaves by their masters, who have practically power of life and 
death over them. The lash and imprisonment in privutely- 
constructed dens are frequently inflicted without any higher 
authority thau that of the master ; and, so long as the manner 
in which the engaged labourer ia killed is not too sudden or 
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too outi'ageouB, French justice does uot feel itself called on to 
interfere. 

A Ti'ibuual of the First Instance nnd a Court of Appeal exists 
at Noiiinea; four Juges de Paix exorcise their functions at the 
capital, Oii^^oa, Bourail, and Cliepeneli^. Justice is at a dis- 
count when the saluries of the judges are disproportionate to 
the income of the lower classes of society ; here the pay of a 
Juge de Paix is but £240 a year, whilst a labourer in the fields 
eiirns 10 francs (8s, 4d.) a day. It is stated that large sums 
daily change hands even in the convict prisons, where gamhliiig 
is as rife as in the casinos of a French watering-place, and ihiit 
by means of the sums thus won the convicts are enabled not 
merely to obtain luxiiriea usually denied to mon in their posi- 
tion, but so to indueuce their gaolers as to obtain their liberty, 
or at any rate au exchaago of quarters to some agricultural 
settlement. 
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El/ «cffl( ion.— The laicization of the schools for primary educa- 
tion is being rapidly proceeded with in New Caledonia, which, 
being a new colony, Las never been thoroughly under the domiua- 
tion of the religious orders. In 1881 there were seventeen 
schools, attended by 744 boys, aud twenty for girls {seven being 
conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph de Cluny), giving instruc- 
tion to 835 pupils. 

I'iMic U'uiks, — For mauy years the Local Budget has 
allocated a sum averaging about ^£10,000 per annum to the 
construction of public works ; hut this by no uii-uns repreaeuls 
the results obtained, as the services of the convicts have been 
utilized in erecting lighthouses, improving the harbour accom- 
modation, throwingupin strategic positions small forts to over- 
owe the uatives, improving roads butween the principal places, 
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atxl ID orgdniziiiK a nystem of water supply from tlio town of 
Noumea, wbicL in tbe earlier days of its occnpatiuo was mainly 
depeudent ou n mvicli- befouled stream. 

M'iws. — Within tbe last few years valuable mines of various 
metals Lave been discovei'ed in tbe colony. Their discovery bafl 
itjiturully given an impetus to immigration, and the principal 
immigrants, it is needless to say, have been Englishmen. Cop- 
per, nickel, iron, cobalt, and coal are all found iu the island, 
aud are all worked with more or less success by trading com- 
panies, some of which are of very considerable magnitude. 

Cfipper has been discovered in thirty-six different places, but 
only two mines are in working ordor at Balade and Boma- 
'moula. The former mine up to tbe end of 1883 bad exported 
43,000 tons of metal, the pure copper averaging 17 per cent. 
Over four hundred workmen are employed in these mines, 
three -quarters of these bein;; convicts on ticket-of-leave. 

Nickel. — Tbe mines of this metal are being worked with 
great suct^oss ut Tbio-Caualo and Uouailon, the annual exports 
amountiog in value to aljout £100,000. Uuforlunateiy, owing to 
the inability of thoroughly working the ore iu the island, it ia 
exported in its natural condition to Franco, thus enhancing tbe 
cuKt of production, and greatly diminishing the profits of 
speculation. 

Iron. — Thirty-four concessions have been granted for tbo 
working of iron ore in New Caledonia. The principal miue, 
" Lucky Hit," is iu the hands of some Australian miners, who, 
it is said, are doiug exceedingly well. 

Free Kmigradon. — The present lawless condition of New 
Caledonia, and the stagnation in the commerce of the colony, 
has impelled the French Government to look around for means 
to develop its natural resources. The difficulty lies in tbe 
power of inducing freed men to emigrate to a country where 
tbe society consists of the scum and refuse of France, and 
when that society is daily receiving additions from those habitual 
crirainals which the new Recidivist Law empowers Local Tribu- 
nals to deport to that colony. 

The French Ministry, by means of posting tbe walls of the 
towns with placards setting forth the advantages of New 
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Caledonia as a place of reaidesce, and by boldiug out certnin 
advantages to intending eniigrants, are endeavouring to attract 
attention to the island, but hitherto their efforts have met with 
hut Bcant recognition. Official documents dwell on the aalu- 
brity of its climate, the delightful medium of its tempera- 
ture, the fertility of its soil, alike good for the culiivation of 
Bugar as for the npiri cultural products of France, and for the rais- 
ing of cattle— mU these points are dilated on with the versatile 
pen of the official Frenchman. Free passages are grauted to all 
French citizens who have fulfilled the term of their military 
service, and on landing in the colony they are entitled to free 
grants of land amouuting to 9 acres for each family, this area 
being increased to 1'2^ acres if the family consists of four or 
mora souls. On any member of a family, already in possession 
of a Government grant, marrying, he or she receives a further 
gratuitous concession of 9 acres. 

Immigrants from Akace and Lorraine are granted lots of 
26 acres, thus placing them on better terms than members of 
those provinces France has been able to retain. 

Europeans of other countries are entitled to what are termed 
" Concessions a titre on^renx." They are permitted to pur- 
chase land at the price of ten francs an acre, payable in advance, 
in twenty-four half-yearly instalments. 

Commeree, — It may be owing to the absence of free labour, 
due to the absurd restrictions and harassing regulations enacted 
by French officials in their colonies rather than to any natural 
drawbacks in the soil of New Caledonia, which still keeps the 
commercial statistics of the colony at such a low figure. 
Official returns show a dimunition rather than an i 
the annual exports. 
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In the year 1863 the colony was in its infancy, the principal 
items of import being ihe food for the garrison. In 1870 Ihe 
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ponal cstalili shin put uitmberGd about 800 souls, and the imports 
rpquisite for iheir Bubsisteuce had naturally iucreased. In 
1881 closG on 10,000 pcisoncra were distributed over the inland ; 
Ihuir rations uaturally form a serious item iu the amount of 
exporlatioriB from Franco, which in that year reached the sum 
of £80,000. 

The movements of navigation daring the last two years, of 
which returns have been publiBhed, have been as under: — 
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Finances. — It cannot be expected that New Caledonia will 
in anyway be self-supporting; aa a penal settlement it must 
naturally depend on the mother country for heavy pecuniary 
aid, and this is uufi^rudgingly bestowed, as iu the caao of the 
other French colonies. 

The Local BnJgi-t annually provides for 

derived from 
sources, tbe principal cootribu- 
Uana being; — 

Tax upon Wines and Spirits fU.fiOO 
Sale of LandB . . . 1H,:'C" 
LHMdTax .... 2,250 
*Thu BtiJgpt of tlie Minister of Marin* and 
the Culonies lurtlier aids llie Culouy 
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Early Dealings of tho French in Annitm — The Jesuit Bialiii[)'fl Treaty "f 
17H7 directed against the English— Crnelty (if AnnnmitL's tn Misnioii- 
dricB— French Threats— Occq pa liou of Saigon— War of 18r>l — 
Annexatinu of Cochin-Chins— Dnpiiis' EiploralionB in Tonkin — 
Oamier'e Campaign and Death — ttivi&re's Eipedition— Final Treaty 
mid Annexation of the whole Eaalero portion of the Peninsula — 
Toiiography — Population — Government and AdminiBtratioii — 
JiiBtioe — Education— Religion- Public Works — Agriculture and 
Com merce — F inance. 

The rise of French iiiHiience in the peninsula of Fnrtlior 
ludia hcL8 been as rapid as its history has been interesting'. 
Ninety-nine years ago, an exile Kiofj of Aunam, broiif,'bt inln 
contact with tbe .Teauit misBionaries of Siam, songbi the 
assistance of Louia XVI. ag'ainst tbe usurper who sat on l.bo 
throne of Hu^. Tbe head of the miasiou at Bankok accompanied 
Gialong's eldest sou, Prince Canh Dzne to Paris, and there 
pointed out, in an able mcmoraudnm addressed to t!ie ^[juistry 
at Verfiailles, the advantages to be derived from au allianee with 
the exiled ruler of Aunam. Tbe Frouuh power bad received its 
deathblow in Hindostan, and Bisiiop Pi^neau do Behaine saw 
in the harbours of Further India a raeana of striking at 
British eommerce and so shattering British snpremncy. 

The docnment is still valuable. Though its argnmonls were 
addressed a century ago by a Jesuit Bishop to a Freiiclt 
Monarch, they are yet tho arguments used by French Ministers 
to a Bepublican people. 

" Tbe balance of power in India seems ea mnch in favour of 
the Enghsh, that one is compelled to regard the re-cstabUsh- 
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mcnt oT tlie equilibvum a very ilifBcult tonller to accoDi|iIish. 
Perhaps a sottlcment in Cochin-China will be the BUiest and 
most cfl]ca(;iuaE wny of attaining thin end. In fact, if we cast 
a glaneo on the productg of Cochin-China, and upon the sitna- 
tiona of its ports, it is easily neen that the greateet advaiitagea 
are to bo gained from a settlement there — advantages both in 
time of peace and in time of war, 

" Firstly. Naturally the most efficacious way of lighting the 
English in India is to ruin, or at any rat« to weaken, her 
commerce. In time of peace, the profits of tbdi' China trade 
would he greatly diminished, as we should he able to carry on 
trade with China at far less expense and with greater ease 
than the English. 

" Secondly. lu time of war it would bo easy to put an abso- 
lute Btoppage on this commerce with any hostile natloD what- 
ever ; for it would be easy to prevent any vessel from either 
entering or leaving Chinese waters, by merely placing a few 
cruisers in the straits or at the mouth of the Cantou river, 

"Thirdly. In Cnchin-China we find easy and inexpensive 
means for careening and cleaning our ships, and even for 
building new vessels. 

" Fourthly. Everything necessary for revictualling onr Bquad- 
ronfi, and fur enppl_f ing our other colonies with the ueceseariea 
of life, are easily obtainable in Cochin-China. 

" Fifthly. In case of need it will be easy to raise soldiers and 
sailors from amongst the inhabitants. 

" Sixthly. It will be easy from this, aa a base, to prevent the 
English from extending their Empire to the East." 

LoutH XVI. and his Ministers were not slow to perceive the 
immense advantages that might accrue to Franco were she to 
occupy a strong position in the peninsula of Further India. 
The marvellous auccesses of the French squadron in Eastern 
waters would have been rendered more striking had they been 
possessed of barbfiurs less distant than those of the I«Ies of 
France and of Reunion. There were ardent spirits in the 
country who still dreamed of a revival of French power in 
Ilindostau, and, imbued with these views, an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was entered into between Hia Most Christian 
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Majesty of France and ibe exiled sovereign of Annam, in which 
the former guaranteed to provide five French and two colonial 
regiments, a million of dollars, and a squadron, for the purpose 
of Betting Giaiong on Lia throne again ; Gialong, on his part, 
ceding certain territories to France, and further engaging to aid 
Louie with men, ships, and material in case of need. 

The outbreak of the Revolution prevented Louis XVI. ful- 
filling his share of the treaty, but the Bishop nevevlholesa 
succeeded in inducing a number of Frenchmen to accompany 
liim to Cochin-Cbina. By their aid Gialong recovered his 
throne, re-organized his army and defences after a Kuropenn 
model, and ever remained a warm admirer of his new allies. Ho 
was not backward in rewarding bis more immediate supporters, 
and, under his all-powerful protection, Pigneau de Behaine was 
enabled to prosecute his missionary work with redoubled vigour. 
The disciples of Confucius, however, did not on all matters 
agree with their sovereign ; constant and open were tbe differ- 
ences between the natives of the kingdom and tbe Jesuit priests, 
and on tbe death of Gialong, Minh Mang, his successor, treated 
the missionaries with the greatest rigour. In 1833, bis futjuticism 
showed itself more openly, and be issued a royal edict, not only 
forbidding the entry of fresh priests, but directing all those in 
liis kingdom to withdraw under pain of death. Tbreals such 
as these had but little effect on these brave followers of our 
Saviour. Between the years 18S3 and 1640 nine missionaries 
met with a violent death, and when, in the latter year, Miub 
Mang died, bis successor, Thien Tri, redoubled the persecutions 
of which bis father had been guilty. Those persecutions 
reached tbe ears of tbe French Court, and, in 1S43,. a French 
frigate anchored off Tourane, a seaport near the mouth of tbo 
Ho«^ river, and demanded tbe release of some Jesuits whom 
Thien Tri held in captivity. Some of the older councillors 
still remembered tbe means by which Thien Tri's grandfather 
bad regained bis throne, and they persuaded the King to release 
his prisoners. This be did, but with a bad grace, and tbe 
frigate left the coast without having exhibited to the natives 
anything more indicative of the power of France than a boat's 
crew and an epanletted officer. Tbien Tri repented him of bis 
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leaiency, and Btmightway redoubled hia cruelties ; couaequently, 
ill 18-17, Ailmiral Lapierre, commanding the Frencli squadron iii 
Cliinese waters, anchored off Touraue, and forwarded a still 
wtronger menace to the King. The menace was answered with 
insolence, and Lapierre at once bombarded the forts, dismantled 
the guns, blew up the ponder magazines, but, not feeling strong 
enough to push on to Hue', withdrew hia vessels, taking cnre at 
the same time to explain to the Mandarins that any further 
persecution of missionaries would be answered in a more 
complete manner. 

In the following year Thien Tri died, and his younger son, 
Tu Due, succeeded to the throne. No sooner had ho put down 
the inevitable attempts of other claimants to wreat the Crown 
from him, than he turned his attention to the missionaries, 
and, in \%h\, embarked on a war of extermination; offering 
rewards, not only for the heads of priests, but for those of 
Christian converts. ' 

In 185G, the Emperor Napoleon III. despatched a warning ' 
missive to Tu Due, which was without effect, and in 1858, 
finding that the executions of missionaries were being carried 
on with over- increasing vigour, a strong force wna despatched 
to Tonrane, and an ultimatum forwarded by the Admiral to 
Hu^. The King vouchsafed no answer ; he bad accurately 
gauged the strength of his opponents, and he felt himself 
secure in his capital. He, however, adopted a temporizing 
policy, under cover of which he withdrew all his specie and 
materiiil from the forts at Tourane. When the patience of the 
Admiral was exhausted, a final message was forwarded to the 
Mandarin iu command by the French Admiral, and on the 
following morning, the squadron opened its bombardment. 
The fire was not returned, and on a landing party reaching the 
works tbt-y were found abandoned, and all guns "withdrawn. 
Deticiotit of truUHport, it was impossible to march on Uu^, so 
the French Commander was forced to content himself with 
occupying the deserted works until he should have organized 
the means of making an advance on the capital. The enforced 
inactivity was not only hurtful to the French amiy of occupa- 
tion, but was decidedly stiffening the back of Tu Due. Siuk- 
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1 nees was rife. Hiuidreds of men were in hospitals witli fBVcr; 
a very high death-rate was aht-ady estalilished. All pi-os[n'ct 
of a rapid move on Tu Duc'b Btronghold was ueoesBurily 
abaiidoiied, and Touratie being untenable on account of its 
uuhealthioeaa, and being uselees from a strategic point of vieiv. 
Admirol Rigault de Geuooilly determined lo shift the scene of 
U operation to the soulhem port of Saigon, where every facility 
existed for the establishraont of a powerful military station. 
Early in Fehraar v. 1859j_ the force embarked, and on the 
17th after a sharp bombardment, in which the French fleet 
suffered over 150 casualties, the works in front of Saigon were 
reduced to ruin, and the town forced to surrender. The French 
success was complete : 400 cauunn of various calibro, and of 
all patterns under the sun, <i,000 small arms of all sizes atxl 
makes, IGO.OOO lbs. of gunpowder, and 600,000 dollars in 
specie, fell into the banda of the victors; they forthwith 
forwarded an ultimatum to the King, who now evinced a desire 
to treat. 

The terras offered were too onerous ; the French insisted on 
four points, on none of which was it likely the King would yield — 

1. Religious liberty throughout Annam. 

2. Opening of all port» to European commerce. 

3. Cession of Saigon to France. 

4. Recognition of the French claims, under the Treaty of 
1787, to certain lands in the neighbourhood of Tourone and to 
Jhe islands of Hai-wen and Poulo Condor. 

Hostilities were again resumed, and the French drove the 
Annamile Army out of their position near Saigon ; the losses of 
the victors were considerable, and unfortunately the outbreak 
of the rainy season compelled them to adopt a strictly defensive 
attitude. The outbreak of the China War of 18(30 nccessi- 
/ tated the reduction of the little force in Saigon. Thus 
reduced to inactivity, they were made the subject of the most 
persistent attacks on the part of the Annam forces, who were 
naturally encouraged by tho inability of the French to asaumo 
the offensive. 

The signature of the Treaty of Pekin, however, enabled 
Admiral Charnier to resumo active operations, and in February, 
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1861, the provinces of Mitho and Bien Hon were occupied hy / 
the French. Overtures were again mado hy Tu Due, and in 
lune, ItiCi, a treaty was eutered into between Franco and 

luam, ill which the lalter ceded the provinces of Bien Uoa, 

ia I>iiih, and Mytho, opened certain ports tu Earopean trade, 
'and Banctioued rehgious freedom. 

This last clause was the cause of fresh disturbances. On more 
than one ocousion Boinisb priests were iU-treaiod in Aunam 
villages, and Tu Due was accused of direct compbcity in Lhese 
persecutions. No proof was a<lduced against hint, but the 
mere fiiut of the treaty not having been carried ont in iln 
entirety, was considered sullicient excuse for the annexation by 
Franco of the three provinces of Vinh-mong, Chan-doc, and 
Uan Tiei). 

These wholesale annexations caueed Tu Due lo turn to his j^ 
suzerain, tbo Emperor of Chiua, to whom the Kings of Annam 
ever paid tribute, and at whose hands they received iheir inves- 
titure. But the sovereign of the Celestial Empire had too 
rer^ntly felt the weight of the Western Powers, and be declined 
to interfere between his vassal and France. Tu Due was accord- 
ingly compelled to nurse his resentment in silence. 

Secnro in the commerce of Southern Aunam, France now 
ciist ahont how she was to prevent the trade of Southern China ' 
from tiltoring through Yunnan into British liurraah. The 
mumoraudum of Pignean de Bebaine was, like the writing 
on Belnhttzzar's walls, ever present to the eyes of French 
slatesmt-n, 

" The most certain way of damaging the English in India 
is to ruin, or at any rate to weaken, her commerce. In time of 
peace, being situated nearer to Chiua, we should undoubtedly 
absorb much of her trade; the voyage being shorter, and the 
expense of transit cheaper, tbau to India, Chinese merchants 
wonld naturally prefer the Freuch ports in Cocbiu-Cbiua to 
the mure distant ones of Calcutta aud Madras." 

Three-quarters of a century previously had those words been 
written, and in the meantime the French, acting on the advice 
i>f the militant Bishop, wore masters of Lower Annam. Vet 
the commerce uf England was not weakened, and the Chinese 
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merchant.B had iioL shown that preferenco for tbe porta of 

CochiD-Cliiim which the Revereiid Prelate bad auticipated. Iii 

order to ensure the desired end, it was obvious that the whole 

A peniusula of Further India must be conquered. Wbeu France 

f desiree annexation, an excuse ie not long forthcoming. 

Ill The Taeping rebellion had rendered commerce in the north - 

" era provinces of Annani dangerous, and the Delta of the Red 

River of Tonkin had become infested by pirates, who levied 

blackmail on nil traders, Tu Due, anxious to restore peace 

and order in his dominions, natnrally turned to China, from 

whose Boutbern frontiers these brigands had escaped, asking 

the aid of his suzerain towards their subjugation. This was 

by no meauB the line the French wished to bo followed, and a 

despatch-boat was directed to proceed to the mouth of the Red 

River, to ascertain the actual condition of the country, and the 

feasibility of its occupation. 

At the same time a daring French merchant, M. Dapuis, 
was encouraged in bis scheme of ranning a cargo of mnnitiona 
of war up the Red River for the force of the Governor of 
Ynnnan. Dupuia' voyage was successful ; but, flushed with 
his success, he embarked on a second expedition, which was 
forbidden by the Mandarins of Hanoi. Dupuis, nothing 
daunted, opposed force to force, and the ICing, Tu Dno, anxious 
to avoid a collision with a French subject, bepged the French 
Governor of Saigon to compel the return of his countryman. 
Admiral Daprd at once detached M. Gamier, an able and gallant 
but injudicious ofGcer, to inquire into the case. This hot- 
headed young naval lieutenant, throwing himself heai-t and 
BonI into the projects of Dupuis, forwarded an ultimatum to 
the Mandarins of Hanoi, and followed it np by assaulting and 
carrying the city. His success was uot of long duration. 
Recovering from the surprise occasioned by the suddenness and 
audacity of bis attack, the Annnmites drew Ournier into an 
ambusb, where his litlle force was annibikted and he himself 
killed. Matters now assumed a serious aspect. The French, 
in justice, were compelled to disavow the unauthorized conduct 
of Lieutenant Gamier, aud tbey were averse to entering upon a 
war the foundation of which hud been laid in buch an nn- 
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authorized manner. A cantinus diplomatist was despatched to 
Hn^, and this gentlemaii, M. Philustre, succeeded in undoing — ■ 
all the evil wrought by Garnier and Dupuia, and in carrying 
through a treaty in which Tu Due opened the Bed River to 
French commerce, and permitted the location of Consnls with 
armed encortB at certain towns. China, however, refused to 
acknowledge the validity of the new treaty, and France, wonk 
from the struggle with Germany, was unable to act with aiiffi- ^ 
cient vigour to carry it into efiect in face of the opposition of 
the Celestial Empire. Years pasiied by, years marked by end- 
less bickerings on the part of the French, by endless remon- 
strances on the part of the Chinese. Recovering gradually 
from her weakness and humJliulion, France embarked on a 
policy of feverish activity, and an expedition was despatched ^ 
to the Red River of Tonkin in Iho year 1882, with orders to 
carry into effect the Treaty of 1874, and to clear Tonkin of the 
piratical bands who rendered the navigation of that river 
unstife. The command was entrusted to Captaiu-£ivicre, and 
the story of Garnier was re-enacted with all Garnier's dash, with 
all Garnier's determination. Hanoi was stormed and captured, 
and the whole delta of the Red River passed under French 
protection — a protection France eliiimed over the whole kingdom 
of Annam. Then adopting to the full his lamented prede- 
cessor's plan of operations. Riviere, with all Garnier's indisci-e- 
tion, was betrayed into a sortie from the walls of the Residency, 
and perished miserably in an engagement where tlie French did 
not show the gallantry so characteristic of their race. 

There was no doubt that the Mandarins of Tu Due were 
implicated in the attack on Riviere's detachment, nor was thero 
any doubt that towns in the vicinity of Hanoi were garrisoned 
by Chinese troops. France, however, pined for a little glory, 
and the Ministry had not much difficulty in obtaining credit for 
a campaign on u sufficiently Urge scale lo admit of the suh- 
juguti(m of the whole northern provinces of the kingdom of 
Annam. The operations opened diaastrouBly enough. Entangled 
in the swarapy rice-fielda in the neighbourhood of Hanoi, the 
French suffered a series of disastrous defeats, which were, 
however, amply atoned for by the bombardment of Hu^ aud the 
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the waters of tho Red River, & noble stream, iiavi- 
guble by vessels of li;jbl draiiglit as fur as Laukai, 
OQ the Chinese froolier. Toiikin comprises the 
thirteen provinces of Caubaii, Laiigsoa, Thui 
Nguyen, Tujcu Qiiang, Quangveu, Hung Hoa, Bac- 
Ninh, Sonta.v, Hanoi, Haid-Tuoug, Hung Yen, 
Nam Diuh, und Ninh Binh. 

To tlieee we must now add tho kingdom of Cambodia, which, 
by a treaty entered into in 1863 between King Phura Norodom 
and Admiral Grandiere, declared itself under French protection. 
In 1884, by a secoud treaty, the administration of the Iciogdom 
was banded over to tho CJovernor of Saigon, the departments of 
Finance, Justiye, Public Works, Customs, and the Army being 
placed under the control of French functionaries, the King, we 
believe, being granted a Civil List of £5-1,000 a year. 

The area of those four divisions embraces in round numbers 
aboat 115,000 square miles, and is populated, according to 
recent estimates, by about twenty million souls. 

We thus find French influence extending oyer the wLolo 
eastern portion of the peninsula. The grand watercourse of 
the Mekong and Red Rivor are entirely in their possession, 
together with all the harbours along the coast — not a few in 
number, and many capable of accommodating largo fleets. 

Population. — No accurate statistics are available as to the 
population of the countncs of Annam and Tonkin, which have 
80 i-ecently been brought under French rule ; but as regards 
Oocbin-China proper and Cambodia more can be said, though 
eveu in this province, which for two-and-twenty years has been 
administered by the French, the particulars on this head are 
few and scarce, 

Couhin-Cbiua contained 1,550,407 inhabitants at the census 
of 1881, this number being composed as follows : — 

Prench Offidiila .... 1.825 

Other EilropeaDB .... l:t<,l 
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Rfs principal cities are Sm'gon.witb u population of — 

Enropeand 1,056 

Natives 14,028 

15,0R* 

BCbolen, population — 
Earopenns 72 

Natives 20,ai7 
Chinese 19.181 
33.300 

Hu^, the capital of Annam, and Hanoi, the chief city of 
Tcitikin, e>ieh contain in round numbers 100,000 souls. 

The papulation of Ciiinhoilia, according to native statistics 
communicated to tiie French officials iu 1874, amounted to — 

CamlniiIianH proper .... 773,511 

LForeignerB— Cliineae . . . 106.764 
Maliiy« , . . 26,600 
„ Annamiles . . 4.-t-'il 
„ Oilier Bucea . . 4,028 
142.443 
I Total . P15.P5.1 

(7oi'<rr»mf«( ami Adminislnilion. — The four provinces of 
CnchiD-Ohina, Ciimbodia, Anuam, and Tonkin are necessarily 
administered in diverse ways. The two former are sobordi- 
nated to the Governor of Saigon, and the tivo latter nominally 
to the King of Annam, aided by the Itesident at Hti^. As 
the treaty by which Cambodia has been placed under the 
Saigon authorities has only recently received the rnliGcntion of 
the Prcaideut of the RpiJiiblic, details as to its proposed adminis- 
tratiou are stilt wanting but it may be assumed that the heads 
of the various departments of Cambodia will, in conjunction 
with the Governor of Saigon, bo called upon to form the usual 
administrative aaaerabliea which exist in the neighbouring 
colony, and that in view of the increased importance of the 
colony, the solitary Deputy who now (epresenta Cochin-Ckina 
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will be replaced iu the Houses of RopreBeTilativPS by a Souator 
and two Deputies, elected liy the four pmviiices. 

Up to the prefient, Cochin-Chiiia hus been under the doiui- 
natiou of a Governor, aBBiated by French officials at the heads 
of the various department b. These getitlcmon, aided by two 
coloDistB, one named by the Governor, one by the electors, 
forming as occasion demflnded a Coiiseil Gi^n^ral, Conscil 
Priv^, Conseil Contentienx, and a Conseil Culoniiil ; this laet 
assembly being composed of Hixteen members, sis bein^ 
Frencb-born citizenfl, six Asiatics, also enjoying civic righls, 
two otficial members, and two members nominated by the 
Chamber of Commerce, 

The towns of Saigon nnd Cholen are endowed with munici- 
pal institutiouB on the French model. The council of tho 
former town comprisfis twelve members, eight being French- 
bom, the remainder Asiatics : that of Cholen coimibIs of seven 
members, three French-born, four being Annamitea. In the 
former town, where the majority of the council ai-e Europeans, 
the Mayor and his adjointB are elected by the Municipal Coun- 
cillors ; but in Cholen, in order to obviate the unpleasantness of 
a native sitting in the Presidential Chair, tho Governor of the 
colony has the privilege of nominating a President, the 
appointment holding good for three years. 

In all other towns of Cochin-Cbina, and throughout the 
provinces of Annam nnd Tonkin, the old system of government 
holds good. VillageB are grouped into districts, and districts 
into provinces, each of which is ruled over by n Governor or 
Tongdoc, the Lieutenant-Governors of dietriets being styled 
Tuan Phu. The villagers themselves are ruled over by muni- 
cipal councils, the members of which are elected by the sufTrage 
of all male inhabitants who have attained the age of twenty- 
one years, ThcBC councils have power to levy rales and taxes, 
and are required to disburse certain sums on the maintenance 
of public highways, canals, &c. They also keep ihe tillage 
rolls, and furnish a certain number of men annually to the 
standing army. In fact, Annam, as regards her internal ad- 
ministration, is not far behind France, and there is such a 
striking similarity between the institutions of the two coun- 
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lu 1B73, on llie iiiitiatioii of Admiral Potbau, a special 
Bcvvice was created for the parpose of supplying trained offi- 
cials, couversaut alike with the native languages and with French 
laws, to fill the various executive and administrative appoint- 
ments in Cochin-Cbina. The^e posts, on the first annexation 
of the colony, were filled by officers of the French Marine — 
mnch as our civil appoiutments in newly-annexed provinces in 
India have usually been filled, and worthily filled, by tnilitary 
men. Some of the most able administrators in Cochin-Chiua 
have been drawn from the various branches of the navy. 
Uarnier, who perished so nobly in Tonkin, was an executive 
officer, so likewise was Philastre, whilst M. Uarmand, the late 
Civil Commissioner in that country, was a medical man. 

Admiral Pothau, however, conceived it preferable for many 
reasons to organize a regularly constituted Civil Service fur tbo 
colony. There were obvious objections to withdrawing young 
and riBing men from their legitimate profeBsion and placing 
them in positions of great responsibility, for which they pos- 
sessed no special training, and in which it was possible they 
might show no aptitude. It by no means folloiveil that a smart 
nmiii'it lie vaisaeau conld administer a diBtrict. Further, some 
discontent was exhibited by the natives, who had loyally co- 
operated with the French in the administration of the province 
on annexation, in seeing all executive posts withdrawn from 
their hands. It was clear that the colony could he more ecoDO- 
mically administered if all minor officials were natives, super- 
vision only being entrusted to Frenchmen. With a view, 
then, of providing a sufficient supply of natives trained to the 
Work, a college was opened at Saigon in the year 1874, wbi-re 
young Annamite gentlemen wore instructed in thoHo branches 
of education which might be useful to them in the public ser- 
vice. The French, Ciiinesc, Annamite, and Cambodian lan- 
giiagea were taught, as were also the priuciplea of French ad- 
ministration, finance, and law. A searching examination waa 
iustitulcd, on passing which the yoatbs received appointments 
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in the Tarious departments of the Civil Service, and on the 
completion of twelve jeara' service tliey were entitled to a bonus 
ou retirement. 

The recent annexation of Caraliodiu, Annam, and Tonkin 
will necessitate a very large addition to the persoiinrl of the 
province, and an impetus will naturally bo given, not only to 
the influic of native Reutlcnien to the college at Saigon, but to 
the study of the dialects of the Peninsula of Further India 
amongflt the youths of France. 

Justice. — Judiciiil courts exist as in the other colonies, and 
the inbahitants have been made subject to the various Codes 
which rule the Criminal and Civil procedure in France. 

A. Court of Appeal is located in Saigon, and Tribuunla for 
the disposal of Civil, Commercial, and Criminal cases at Saigon, 
Binh Hoa, Mytho, Bentr^, Vinh Long, Chandoc, Soc-trang, 
and Priom Penh, fifty-six paid officials forming the staff of 
these establish men ts. 

EdueatioH. — The population of the country being chiefly 
Annamites, and the French language never being heard except 
in the counting-hoUHea of the few merchants of that country, 
and in the official bureaux, the system of education naturally 
differs very materially from that in vogue in other colouies. 

In the primary schools, 443 in number, which give instruc- 
tion to 13,172 boys and 127 girls, the Annamite language, and 
in some cases the elements of French, are tanght. At Saigon, 
Cholen, Binh Hoa, Mytho, Bentr^, Vinh Long, and Chandoe 
more advanced schools exist, where 1,062 pupils receive in- 
strnution in French, arithmetic, and geography, and such of 
them as desire to proceed still further in their education are 
permitted to attend the colleges of Saigon and Mytho, where, 
dnriug the year 1882, 279 pupils were received free of charge. 

In addition to these estiiblishmcnts, which are conducted 
under the auspices of the Department of Public Instruction, 
there are in Cochin-China 414 village schools, where 6,608 
pupils receive a rudimentary educalion, and sixty-four mission 
schools, under the supervision of the Frercs of the Saint Esprit, 
where 1,893 hoys and l,54fi girls are gratuitously educated. 

Compulsory education has for centuries been insisted ou in 
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Annani, so that the efforts of the French are now only directed 
towards the spread of their own laiiguage and literatare, in 
a country which hitherto has looked upon China and things 
Chinese as the acme of civilization. 

/fei((7ion,— The religion of the people is that of Confucius ; 
for centuries the population Lave shown themselves bitterly 
hostile to the propagation of the Christian faith, and that 
hostility has not been diminished by the recent action of the 
French Government, which, by suppressing the subventiouB 
hitherto accorded to priests in distant towns, and granting 
only the most paltry aid towards the ecclesiastics in Saigon, baa 
shown the inhabitants that it, too, can persecute the followers 
of Christ, and that it lacks the commonest gratitude to thoRS 
through whose self-den^riDg zeal and gallant fortitude France 
owes the richest and most prosperons colony she now pos- 
ses ses. 

I'lihlic Works. — The efforts of the French to develop the 
resonrees of the country by ihe construction of reproductive public 
works have not been so marked as their efforts to construct the 
cities of Saigon and Cholen on a scale which rivals Calcutta or 
Bombay. The Oovernment House and cathedral at the former 
place have been built with a due regard to effect and an absolute 
forgetfulness of economy. Streets have been marked out, public 
offices and ban-acks erected, and a tramway constrnctcd between 
Saigon and Cholen. Concessions have been granted for a rail- 
way between the capital and Mytho, with an eventual prolonga- 
tion to Yinh-long, and the surveys for this line are actually 
completed. 

The Local Budget annually provides £240,000 towards the 
Department of Public Works ; but a large proportion of this sum 
is swallowed up in the army of officials who are employed iu 
Burreying the country for new outlets for expenditure. 

Aj/ricuUure and Commerce. — Situated under a tropical sun, 
the kingdom of Annam is ahsoiutt^ly unsnitcd for European 
emigration, yet, blind to this fact, the French Govcmment 
cuutiune to offer inducements to the unwary settler in the 
shape of free tracts of laud, and free passages to the hind of 
promise. 
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During the first twenty years of tbe French occupation of 
CochiU'Cbina, the total amount of land takeu up by immi- 
grautB amounted to SOO acree free, and 7S2 by eale, a result 
scarcely in accordance with the opinion expressed by M. Ferry, 
that the annexation of Tonkin was necessary in order to pro- 
vide new homes for fathers of families. 

Of the area under cultivalion in Cambodia, Annam, and 
Tonkin wo have no record, but in Cochin-China proper the 
following statistics are attainable : — 



Rice . . . 

Sugar . 

Botfll Nut . 

Miilbftry-treeB 

Cabbage Pftlms . 

Cocoa-nut Flantations 

Fniit 

Palm-naU 

Tobacco . 

Cotton . 

Domestic Cnltivation 






1,306,100 acr 

n,OLW ,. 

5.380 .. 

8,368 „ 
63,657 „ 
1U.200 .. 

5,062 „ 
25,120 „ 

5.453 „ 

928 „ 

97.560 „ 



In all about a million and a half acres under cultivation. 
Domestic agriculture, so necessary for tho alimenlation of the 
garrisons and European inhabilants, has received encourage- 
ment by the institution of Botanical Gardens at Saigon, and 
by prizes which are annually offered by the Local Govornment, 
and by the various Municipal authorities at the meetings of 
Horticultural Societies recently instituted in many of the 
Communes. 

Cochiu-China is essentially a rice-producing country, as the 
statistics of cultivable area and of exports shows ; but other 
objects are, in limited quantities, despatched from her porta; 
tbe skiDS of tigers, tusks of elephants, attest the attractions of 
the country to the sportsman, wbiist the sugar, pepper, spices, 
coffee, and cotton, the cnltivation of which is increasing yearly, 
show that, with care, the peninsula of Further India may 
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answer the expectations formed of it by Pignenu de Bfliaiuo 
and Gamier. 

The following BUramary of imports and exports for the last 
five years, for which returns are available, ahows how steadily 
trade baa been increasing ; but the statistica also show that the 
carrying trade of the colony is in the hands of the Germans 
and the English, and that but four per cent, of the vessels 
which enter the harbours of the French dependency fly the 
Republican flag. 

I87S. 187S. 1880. 1881. 1882. 

Imports . £I.517.P20 1,386.830 U06.830 1,384.25+ 1,S60,«2 

Kx[x.rl8 . 1,897,588 2,110,279 I.GriG,406 l,7M.fl"8 2,126,235 

France is by no means favoured in the matter of trade by its 
igest colony, for in the year 1882 we find : — 



^^^< 



To or fmm France 



. £202,8.'!6 
. I.4.'>7,616 

£),6fi0.4r.2 



£5ti,706 
2,069,529 



Of the imports from France, a very large proportion consisted 
of articles for the use and subsistence of the troops, of muni- 
tions of war, or material for the construction of public works — 
in fact, Government goods. Of the exports, which have now 
reached the respectable total of two million one hundred thou- 
aaud pounds, rice formed the major portion, upwards of one 
and a half million pounds worth of that commodity having 
been exported. Hero again we find France and the French 
colonies aiding but little in the commercial develi>pment of 
Coohin-Cbiua; the total value of rice sent to French posses- 
sions amounting only to ill,749, whilst the British colony of 
Hong Kong imported i'1.24fi,'260. 

Financfg. — The receipts of the Local Budget fall far short 
of the requirements of the colony, the principal items 
being — 
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Local Budget. 

Land Tax £104,000 

Poll Tax 48,000 

Licence Tax 24,000 

Poll Tax on Asiatic Immigrants . 48,000 
Sale of Lands and Timber . . 16,000 
Duty on Sale of Opium . . 280,000 
Duty on Spirits .... 48,000 
Custom Dues on Imports and Ex- 
ports 180,000 

Miscellaneous Bevenue . . . 52,000 

800,000 

^Budget of Minister of Marine . 474,118 

^£1,274,1 18 



* Details of this sum will be found in Appendix No. 1. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MABTINIQUB. 

Earlj French Occupation and Fonndation of the Coloay — British Ex- 
pedition BKainst it in 1759— Capture of the lalund in 17(i2, and 
ReaCoration bj Terms of Treaty of Paria— De Bouillc'e Eipedilioii 
ngnioHt the Dritiah West ladia Ulands— Capture of Martinique in 
I7i'4.-Ro9tored by Treaty of Amient— Retaken in 1809, and again 
Rfstornd Ly Treaty of Paris, 181+ — Population— Govern men t and 
Administration — Justice — Education — Clergy — Public Worts— 
Cultivation — Cominerue — Finances — Tamtion — Garrison and 
Defences. 

MARTrNiQCE, with the other ialande now designated as the 
French Antilles, was discovered in 1403 by Christopher 
Cnlunjhus, No efforts nppeav to have been mado by the Span- 
iards to found an OBtablisbinent in tiu Caribbean Sea, and it 
remained unvisited, or at any rate nnoccnpied, by Europeans 
until the year 1(135, when M. d'Esnambuc, the wealthy mer- 
chant explorer of Dieppe, and founder of " La Compagnie des 
lies de Saint Christophe, de la Barbade, et autres a I'entr^ du 
Perou," in virtue of the concession granted him by Richelieu, 
took poBsesaion of the istand. Thus was formed the French 
colony of the Antilles, a colony founded on royal patronage, and 
which by virtue of its charter reduced to quasi-slavery.forafixed 
period, all Europeans who joined the enterprise. On the other 
hand, it received many commercial privileges, amongst them 
being the abolition of all customs duties on its produce wbeu 
entering France. This alone should have insured success. 
In their endeavour to make haste to get rich, the founders of 
the company cultivated only what they could export, and ere 
long they were almost driven to starvation, so absolutely hod 
they neglected ordinary agriculture. By chance some Dutch 
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luerchfluts, learning of tbeir etraita, put into Martinique with 
live stock and fresh vegetaliles, and thus in defiance of the 
charter which forbad commercial commuuication with other 
countries, a trade sprang up with Holland, Though this was 
to the advantage of the colony, it deprived the sovereign of hla 
tithe of the produce of the island, and a Koyal edict was thun- 
dered forth, forbidding " all those who leave our shores for any 
destination whatever, whether it may be to the East Indies, or 
to the island of St. Christopher, or to the neighbouring ialands, 
to puirhase, trade in, or to carry away tobacco, annatto, and 
cottoo, the products of those islands, without the express sanc- 
tion and consent, given iu writing by the Directors of the 
Companies holding charters from the Crown, and on the 
account of the said companies, under pain of a fine of a thou- 
sand pounds, and the confiacation of their ships, of the tobacco, 
annatto, and cotton, or other merchandise, carried iu their 
vessels, and of all their goods and chattels." Stringent as 
these rules were, they were constantly evaded, and Holland, 
more than France, grew enriched by the produce of the 
Antilles, Other laws, no less restrictive in their provisions, 
were enforced. All colonists were to be of the Catholic faith, 
and large subventions were accorded for tlie conversion of the 
Caribheea. The success of the missionaries not being as rapidly 
accomplished as His Most Christian Majesty desired, large 
numbers of the unfortunate natives were put to the sword, and 
Boon a war, envenomed by religious and race distinctions, was 
waged with pitiless severity between black and white. This 
warfare lent a cliarm to the colonial life, and uumbers of cadets 
of good families now joined the ranks of d'Ksuambuc's forces ; 
iudeed, so popular did his command become, that in 164'2 he 
numbered 7.000 emigrants, instead of 4,000 as allowed liy the 
charter. A large number of Jesuit priests lent the religious 
element to the colony, and these men were, perhaps, the most 
valuable of all the ^migr^s, as they supplied the basis of the 
more learned professions, acted as doctors, engineers, and 
architects, whilst the young nobles flocked to the ranks of the 
army, and the artisans and labourers aided in the progress 
and development of the plantations. Foreigners wore inter- 



Fdicted from piireuing any profoBsion or calling on the inland, 
ud this, coupled with tlie exclusiun of all who did not profess 
Ithe Catholic faith, tended to mur the prosperity of the aetlle- 
Colbett made an effort to remove these restriction b, and 
l;SO far succeeded that be at last obtained the Royal eauctioD to 
ilhe settlement, in Martinique, of the Cnlvinists, driven from 
I franco by the Edict of Nantes ; but the reception of these 
liemigrants was not such as to encourage others to follow their 
' example. 

During the many wars which were waged in the seventeenth 
century between France and Eugland, the harbour of Marti- 
nique gave shelter to buccaneers and pirates, who preyed upon 
onr commerce and ruined our West Indian trade; reprisals 
followed, and the island was brought almost to the brink of 
ruin. Buccaneering, however, thrived, and in 1759 it was 
determined to stamp out the nest of sea-robbers who infested 
the island, and who were supported by considerable bodies of 
I regular French troops, as well as by the money of the wealthier 
planters. The island was now a French colony, the old Com- 
»ny of the Marquis d'Esnambuc had been succeeded by, " La 
' Compagnie des Indes Occideu tales," this iu its turn had been 
swept away, and Martinique was now governed by officials 
named by the King, garrisoned by bis troops, and guarded by 
I his Fleet. The expedition of 1759, undertaken by the British 
kivernment against Martinique, was one that redounded little 
9 the credit of the officers concerned. It is one amongst the 
taauy instances afforded by a study of English history, of the 
kfntility of attempting military enterprises under joint com- 
DOauds. 
In November, 1758, a squadron of six sail-of-the-Uue, con- 
Sroying sixty transports, left Spithead and Plynionlb under 
»led orders. It was, however, well known that the West 
' Indies was its destination, and that the six regiments of foot 
embarked on the merchantmen, were intended for the subju- 
gation of the French colonies of Martinique and Guadaloupc. 
On reaching Barbadoes, the force was further strengthened 
. by a 6eet of ton line-of-battlo ships, six frigates and some 
smaller cruft, us wcU as by a coiibiderable body of troops from 
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North America. The total strenfitli of tbe land forces, which 
were under the command of Lieu tenant- General Hobson, was 
aliout 0,000 men, and the combined aquadronB, under Commo- 
dore Moore, reached the respectable total of eighteen soil-of-the- 
liue, and eight fiigntes, 

Ou the 13th January, 1759, the fleet sailed from Barbadoes, 
and the following morning sighted Martinique, the first objec- 
tive of the expedition. Batteries at Point des Nejrrea and at 
Case des Navires were silenced without loss ; some Blue-jackets 
and Marines being landed, these works were occupied, the 
garrison evacuating them bo rapidly that the gnoB were not 
even spiked. With these in poasession of tbe British, an easy 
victory over the French was anticipated, and the troops looked 
eagerly forward to a brush which should relieve them from tbe 
stigmas which the many unsuccessful descents on the coasts of 
France had cast on our arms. 

Under cover of the ships' guns, the land forces were disem- 
barked without any opposition, and General Hobson at once 
advanced on Fort Royal, the principal fortification of the island. 
The brigade under General Barringtou made a wide detour 
and seized the Morne Tartamjon, a ridge completely command- 
ing tbe fort. From this he sent word to Hobson that tbe 
capture of the works was one of no difficulty, and that if a 
couple of ships' guns were sent him, with which to breach the 
gates, he could caiTy Fort Royal with tbe troops at his own 
disposal. From tbe low ground occupied by Hobson the task 
seemed one of greater magnitude, and he ordered Barriugton 
to delay operations until some heavy guns had been landed, for 
at the first disembarkation tbe troops had been landed without 
artillery. In the meantime the French Commander, imbued 
with the panic which had seized the garrison of his outlying 
works, called a council of war, and actually proposed to sur- 
render without making even a show of resislauce, thinking that 
by this means he would secure easy terras. It is true that bia 
position seemed desperate ; all communication between him and 
the mother country, or even with the neighbouring colonies, 
was cut olT by Commodere Moore's squadron. On shore, the 
heights dominating bis fort were held by a strong force of 
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Brilish troop», whilst to the weet lay ft conple of Euglieh 
hrigades, preparing to attack. Resistauoe in euch a case 
fieemed hopcleaa, bat it waa ever iu such hopelt^ss cases that 
the Talour of the old Uoyalist officera showed itself. The 
Commander was overruled, and a yonng officer named dii 
Coueilac, a member of a Breton family which has given to 
Frauce some of her noblest heroes, received perraiasiou to bead a 
sortie against Barringlou's troops. A sharp engagement ensued 
ill which, though the French were driven in to Fort Boyal, we 
sustained some casualties, iucladiug two officers killed. 

Now commenced an unseemly altercation between the mili- 
tary and uavnl Commanders, which resulted iu the Commodore 
not only refusing to land the ships' guns, but declining to 
afford any assistance towards the reduction of the fort by the 
light ships of his squadron ; these might have stood in within 
cannon shot, and aided the troops very materially, by keeping 
under the artillery fire of the fort, preparatory to an assault 
being delivered. The obstinate refosal of the Admiral to lend 
any guns, and the apprehensions of Hobson that an assault, 
unprepared by artillery fire, most result in failure, cuded as any 
sncb expedition must end, whore divided counsels exist — iu 
fuilare. At 7 p.u. to the astooislimeut and surprise of the 
French, who were actually preparing to surrender, the British 
troops re-embarked and set sail for Ouadaloupe, before which 
they arrived on the 2drd Jonuar}', and against which offensive 
operations were at once commenced. 

For some reason, for more than four years no farther steps 
wore taken to reduce Martinique. With Guadalonpe in onr 
bauds, and a strong squadron well provided with numerous 
ports for refit. Its possession was of little moment, and the 
vigilance of our cruiecrs prevented any of its wealth filtering 
throngh our hands to France. England had put forth her 
strength iu the East Indies and North America, in regions 
where French enterprise might check our growing coloniea, and 
it was not until France had been overcome on these two cou- 
tiuents that our Government cast about how best they might 
further harass our crippled enemy. 

Murtiuique stood out a tempting prize, its warehouses were 
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filled to overdowiDg wilh the Burplus produce of tlio past year, 
its garrisons wore small, its fortifications by no meaus formidable, 
and the theatre of operations was, or ought to have been, well 
known, owing to tho ground having been traversed in Hobson's 
expedition in 1759. It was determined, therefore, to make one 
more attempt to wrest from France all her possessioiiH in the 
West Indies. To this end a strong force assembled at the 
Barbadoes, the chief command being entrusted to General 
Monkton, whilst the naval operations were under the direction 
of Admiral Rodney. The state of afiairs in North America now 
permittexl a withdrawal of a portion of tho troops hitherto 
operating in that country, and this force, with detachments 
from Belle Isle and the Leeward lelauds, brought up the total 
strength at Uoukton's disposal to 12,000 men. 

On the 7th of January, 1762, the expedition arrived off 
Martinique, but here again the evils of divided commands were 
SL'eu. No fixed plan had been decided on prior to the sailing 
of the armament, and, on sighting the island, the General and 
Admiral found themselves at variance as to the means to be em- 
ployed to ensure ils reduction. More than ten days were wasted 
in reconnoitring the coasts and shore defences, but on the 16th 
the ficct, with comparative ease, silenced the batteries at Case 
dca Navires, and thus enabled the troops to land. Works were 
at once thrown up for the protection of tho men, and recon- 
naissances undertaken in the directions of Fort Royal and Saint 
Pierre. 

The reduction of Fort Royal was first determined on, but it 
was found that tho Morne Tartani;on, and Mount Gamier, two 
eminences which commanded the citadel, and which in the 
previous expedition bad been seized without loss, had since 
1759 been strongly fortified. The approaches to these hills 
were ragged and precipitous, and little suited for the movements 
of the ships' guns, tho only artillery with which the force was 
provided. Nevertheless, General Monkton felt that until these 
outworks were in our hands it was idle to attempt tho capture 
of the town. A week was spent in constructing roads to points 
within range of Morne Tarlaa<;on, and on the 24th the position 
was gallantly carried by a division under the command of 
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General Graot. The rullowing day, batteries were erected on the 
captured ground, and preparations commenced for the bombard- 
nieut of the citadel. But the fire from Fort Gamier iuterfered 
with the progress of these works ; and although General Moukton 
had hoped that he could have dispensed with the costly enter- 
priae of an assault on Fort Gamier, the conduct of the French 
left him no alteruative. On the '27lb, the French garrison 
sallied out of the fort and drove in the working parties oa the 
Tiu'tan^on. The trench guards, however, rallied and held them in 
check until General Havitand, at once gettin>r the nearest troops 
under arms (these happened to be Lord Murray's, and another 
battalion of Highlanders), converted a defensive into an offen- 
sive action, and pressing back the French, stop by step, followed 
them into Fort Gamier, which, with its vast stores and 
munitions of war, ere nightfall had passed into our possession. 
.^.11 the heights commanding the town were now held by the 
Knglish, and the troops at once commenced to construct fresh 
batteries within doner range of the citadel. This assertion 
of our strength had the desired effect, and, on the 4th of 
February, 17(32, Fort Royal surrendered to the British. 

Lea\'ing a strong garrison there, General Mooktun prepared 
to transfer the scene of operations to Saint Pierre, the capital of 
Martinique ; but the civil population, conscious of the terrible 
ravages which a protongation of the campaign would necessarily 
entail on the island, and mindful of the prosperity their sister 
island, Guadatoupe, was now enjoying under the mild rule of 
the British, insisted on the Governor abstaining from all further 
opposition to the British. Before Monkton's force had reached 
yt, Pierre overtures were made by the French Commander, 
and on the 10th of February, 1762, the whole island was formally 
surrendered to the British ; onr losses in the total operations 
having amounted to 96 killed, and 38SI wounded. Rodney's fleet 
now proceeded to Grenada and St. Lucia, which were given up 
without resistance. 

On the 3rd of November, 1762, the Seven Years' War waa 
brought to a close, and, by the Treaty of Hubertsberg, Mar- 
tinique, after barely twelve mouths' occupation by the British, was 
rotrocedcd to its original owners. 
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During the War of Imlepondonce, Marlmii}ue was made tlie 
lieHd- quarter B of the French operntions ngainBt our West India 
poBfiessiouB. Straggling with our own rebellious child, waging 
a war which necessitated the mighlieBt exertions on our part, in 
order to hold our own on the continent of America, England 
was unable to do more than afford Bcaut aflsistance to tbo 
ielands in the Westero Atlantic, and realized the folly which had 
prompted the cension of Martinique in 1763. 

Fifteen years after it had passed back into French bands, the 
Marquis de BoiiilM led from its harbour an expedition of 20,000 
men, destined for the conquest of St. Domingo, St. Vincent, and 
Grenada. The gallantry of Meadows and the 5th Fusiliers 
Bjivod the former island, and de Bouill^ was forced to draw off, 
leaving500unwouudedandl,100 wounded prisoners in the hands 
of the British. Unfortunately, St. Lucia and Grenada were under 
the command of men not endowed with the heroism of Qeoeml 
Meadows; in the former island seven companies of the 60th 
surrendered without firing a shot, and in the latter Lord Macart- 
ney, with a garrison of but 150 men of the -IStb Foot and 500 
Militia, found himself opposed to twenty-five line of battle 
ships, ten frigates, and a force of 12,000 regular troops. Having 
sustained a hombarduiont at the bands of tiie fieet for throe 
days, be felt himself compelled, from motives of humanity, to 
haul down the British flag, ou the landing of 3,000 troops nnder 
Count Dillon. This was not an isolated case of the danger 
resulting from the restoration of the island to the French, In 
1782, the Comte de Grssse, making Martinique hia rendezvouB, 
issued with an enormous armament, hoping to overnhelm our 
remaining West India poBsessious. Tho French fleet consisted 
of one vessel of 110 guns, six of 80, twenty-three 74's, fonr 
G4'8, and a couple of frigates, and embarked on board these were 
15,000 sailors under the gallant Marquis de Bouill^. The expedi- 
tion was originally intended fur the reduction of the Barbadoea, 
but the presence off that island of Sir Samuel Hood with eigh- 
teen sail-of-tbe-line, and four frigates, induced de Grasse to 
make sail for St. Kitts, and be succeeded in throwing de BonilJo 
into that island with 8,000 men before Hood could interrupt the 
operation. The British Admiral, however, though opposed to a 
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Tftstly snperior force, did his almost to raise the Eiego de Bouill^ 
was prosecuting, and, with characteristic valour, offered battle to 
de Grasse. A series of sanguinary engagements ensued, which 
resaltcd in the French fleet being compelled to withdraw. Hood 
now attempted to raise the siege, landing detachments of the 
13th, '28th, and 69th regiments, which happcued to be serving 
on his ships in the character of marines, and an effort was made 
by this small force to open up comnjunication with the garriHon. 
The French were, however, too strong, and as it was impossibla 
to weaken the garrisons of our remaining islands any further 
without leaving them an easy prey to de Grasse, Hood was 
under the painful necessity of withdrawing from St. Kitta 
witliout achieving its relief. On the 10th of February, 1782, the 
little force, only numbering fiOO men.surrendered.uuddeBouill^, 
his road now being clear, despatched a foi-ce under the Comte de 
Barras to Nevis and Montserrat. These islands were in no 
condition to resist the large bodies of troops poured into them, 
and by the end of February the whole of our West Indian 
possessions, except Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua, had passed 
into the hands of the French. 

There is no doubt the humiliation of these defeats would 
nover have been incurred had the Government of Great Bntaiu 
stood firm at the close of the Seven Years' War, and declined to 
accede to the retrocession of Martinique to the French. It was 
the harbanr of this island that de Bouill^ and de Grasse used 
as a base of operations against our possessions, and it was in 
the harbours of this island that the corBairs which preyed upon 
our commerce found their surest shelter. 

During the whole War of Independence we have numerous 
instances of the refuge afforded to the French fleets by the 
harbours of Martinique, and of the difl'icnlty Rodney and others 
had in enticing them out from such a secure resting-pliice. 
The magnitude of our operations in North America and else- 
where quite precluded the possibility of any troops being avail- 
able for the reduction of the French West India islands, and 
without troops it was useless to attempt operations against 
them. Our Admirals, therefore, contented themselves with 
keeping a close watch on the harbours with tbeir frigates. 
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capturing bocIi merchautmen and cruisers as encleavoured lo 
escape to European waters, and bringinf; on, wLenever prncti- 
ble, general engagements with the French fleets. 

From the Peace of Versailles of 1783 to the outbreak of the 
Revolution, Martinique enjoyed peace and prosperity; bat the 
injudicious proclamations of the Convention, enjoining nnivcrsal 
brotherhood, led to vigorous strivings for freedom on the part 
of the slaves, nnd to stem reprisals on the part of the owners. 
Plantations bnrnt, towns sacked, districts depopulated, women 
outraged, such were the initial results of the " declaration of 
freedom," and in a few months Martinique had descended at a 
bound from the zenith of prosperity to the depths of anarchy. 
It was once more the turn of England to step in aud wrest 
from France the island which had so easily fallen into our 
hands in 1762, and which had been the cause of bo much 
annoyance to us during the last war. In 17^4 England, find- 
ing that France, owing to the necessity of massing her forces 
on the Rhine to keep her frontier inviolate, was unable to spare 
any troops to strengthen the garrison of her distant possessions, 
determined to regain possession, not only of the colonial pos- 
sessions which had been wrested fram her during the late war, 
and which bad been, by the Peace of Versailles, confirmed to 
the French, bnt also to seize the whole of the West India 
islands now belonging to the Republic. 

Accordingly in March, 1794, an expedition, under the joint 
command of Admiral Sir John Jervis and General Sir Charles 
Grey, proceeded to Martinique. The fleet, standing in to Fort 
Royal harbour, opened a heavy fire on the works defending it, 
and, nnder cover of this bombardment, fonr battalions under 
Colonel Symes were landed to take the forts in flank. Jealons 
of his own profession, and fearful that the honour of the assault 
would fall to the soldiers, Captain Faulkner, of the Zebra sloop, 
Btood close inshore, and, landing at the head of his Blue-jackets 
and Marines, succeeded in carrying one of the principal batteries 
without help ; turning the guns on the neighbouring forts, he 
was enabled, by a heavy flanking fire, to materially aid the 
further operations, and by nightfall on the 20th of March, the 
town was in oar possession. The Governor, M. de Rocbam- 
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bean, at once sent in a parlementaire to open up nogotiations 
for a capitalatioD, and on the Ist of April, all details having 
been arranged, the British flag was hoisted over the whole 
island, and the garrison sent as prisoners of war to Jamaica, 
Sir Charles Grey proceeding onwards to capture St. Lucia and 
Gnudalonpe. Profiting by the leseon taught us by the French 
in the previous war, our Government now made Martinique 
the head-quaiiers of a considerable military force, strong 
enough, should circumstances arise, to afford help to the neigh- 
bouring isles. Lord Dalhouaie was appointed Governor, and 
be at once bnfiied himself iu strengthening the existing, and 
constructing new works. The wisdom of these measures was 
soon apparent. Early in the following year the Republican 
Commissary, Victor Hugues, commenced his gallant and well- 
conceived efl'orts to reconquer the French West India islands. 
St, Eustatia was captured by Huguea without difficulty, but 
owing to the timely reinforcements sent from Martinique, St. 
Luciu, Grenada, and St. Vincent were, after a desperate struggle, 
freed from the Republican troops. Not satisfied with this ill- 
success, Victor Hugues, in June 1704, landed a force on Martin- 
ique itself; a sharp struggle took place, in which Lord Dalhousio 
himself was badly wounded : it resulted, however, in the com- 
plete defeat of the French, Hugues being compelled to re- 
embark. When one considers the smalhiess of the force at 
Victor Hugues' disposal — not more than 500 men at the moat 
—and that Dalhousie had the 4(;tb, 48th, 54th, 5ytb, and 60th 
regiments under his command, it ia impossible to withhold a 
tribute of admiration for the heroic leader who waged such a 
gallant struggle against such fearful odds. 

No furtber efforts were made by the French to gain posses- 
sion of the island, and our flag flew peacefully over it until, by 
the terms of the Peace of Amiens, we once more, with ill-con- 
ceived generosity, handed over Martinique to Bonaparte's envoys. 
Once more it became necessary, in defence of our own commerce, 
to take measures for its re-capture. Its harbours were the 
home of hordes of daring corsairs, and the port of shelter for 
France's floest fleets. 

The renewal of the war in 1804, after the short ttnce afl'orded 
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by the Peace of AmienB, once more brought home to onr naval 
Commanders iu the West Indies the valae of Martiniqno hs ft 
imint d'lippiii for a colonial war. The harbour of Fort Royal, 
Btreugthened as it now waa, frowned defiance to any force i 
could iu the early days of the war send against it, and oni' 
Admirals wore powerless to do luncb more than institute i 
effectual a blockade as might be of the island. Thia duty wa»; 
entrusted to Sir Samoel Hood, and he, noticing the fi-equeniPr 
with which veasels escaped his cruisers, hy kcBping insid 
uninhabited and generally considered inaccesaible rock, deter- 
mined to convert thia into a fixed British station. Tho 
Diamond Kock lies about a mile south-west of Fort Royal ; it iff 
an isolated, precipitous island, about a mile in circumference^ 
and 600 foot in height ; in fine weather only is a landing 
practicable ; the sides of the cliffs are so scarped, and the rocki 
Eo destitute of vegetation, that no attempts had ever been mad< 
to occupy it. Hood, however, was not to be daunted ; he sav 
the value of the island, and iu January, 1804, by dint of almos 
Buperhumao exertions, and taking advantage of a spell of fin< 
weather, he contrived to land five of the heaviest guns ca 
by hia flag-ship, and his Blue-jackets, rigging up tackles, hoisleJ 
two 18-pounders to the very aummit of the cliffs. A lowei 
battery, about 100 feet above sea-lovel, being manned with long 
24-pounderB ; a depot of provisions was formed, tanks cut in tht 
solid rock for a supply of fresh water, and a garrison of 120 
men, nnder Lieutenant Maurice of the Ceiifaur, was landed, 
so that by the end of January, 1804, the Diamond Rock had 
been converted into a very formidable redoubt. Being out of 
range of the island, and tho upper batteries being at such i 
elevation that the tire of ship's guns could not reach them, tho , 
crew (for the Diamond Rock was rated as a sloop -of- war), were 
comparatively free from danger, whilst they very materially aided 
Hood in hia blockade of the island, and contributed very effec- 
tively in the capture of a large number of craft. The sight of 
the British fiag flying at their very gates was gall and worm- 
wood to the French, and Bonapai-te himself sent peremptory 
orders to the Governor of Martinique to capture the Rock 
at all hazarda. Many attempts were made by the garrison, 
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but all were nnavailing, until in May, 1805, Villenenve, with tiie 
main body of tbe French fleet, consisting of twenty Bail-of-the- 
line au<l four frigatea, ran into Martinique iu order to effect a 
junction with Gautbeaume'e fleet from Brest when, conjointly, 
these two Admirals were to proceed to the English Channel and 
cover Napoleon's invasion of Great Britain. In passing tbe 
Diamond Rock, Villeneuve bad been Bubjected to a very heavy 
fire, and bad sustained considerable damage from tbe five guns 
under Maurice's comiuand. He was powerless to reply at tbo 
moment, as hia vesBels were in urgent need of refit ; neverthe- 
less, be determined, during his enforced stay at Martinique, to 
eitpture the Bock. Accordingly, on tbe 20th of May, two lino-of- 
hiittle ships, a frigate, eleven gunboats, and 1,500 troops of the 
line, under Commodore de Cosmao, sailed out of Fort Rojal 
urboar, and anchored within range of the Diamond. A heavy 
a was kept up with spii'it until nightfall, when a strong laud- 
r party of French soldiers succeeded in effecting a foothold 
i IliQ base of the rock ; but, in spite of tbe appearance of two 
Ulions within a couple of hundred yards of his battery, 
still held out, and it was not until tbo Slst of May, 
n his last cartridge was expended and his last drop of water 
Bik, that tbe gallant young lieutenant hove his guns into 
E sea, and threw out a flag of truce. On the following mom- 
I the terms of capitulation were arranged, and Maurice, with 
9 of two men killed and one wounded, had tbe satisfaction 
wling that for three days he had held at bay a force incora- 
■bly superior to his own, had indicted on tbe French a loss 
E exceeding the total effective strength of his little garrison, 
y had not surrendered until all means of defence were at an 
I, and starvation stared his garrison in the face. 
I' Id January, 1809, another effort, and this one more suc- 
lAesaful than the last, was made to place Martinique under 
; British anpromacy. In January of that year an expedition, 
consisting of twenty-eight ships of war, of which eight were 
line-of-battle ships, under Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, with 
transports conveying 10,000 troops, under Lieu ten ant- General 
beckwith, assembled in Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes, and on the 
28lh of that mouth tho armament made sail for Martinique. 
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The French garrison of that island consisted only of three 
hattalions uf regular troops, about 3,000 militia, and three 
Tessels of war ; but the uumerous fortifications were coDstructed 
with care, they occupied commanding positions, and mounted 
289 guns, 80 that our preponderance in men was perhaps 
counterbalanced by their superiority in artillery. 

The British forces, divided into two divisions under Generals 
Prevost and Maitlaud, landed respectively at Bay Robert and 
Saint Luce. Meeting with no opposition, the first division 
moved at once to the Grande Li^zard river, whilst the second, 
marching on Lamentin, dispersed the militia, who there en- 
deavoured to bar their progress, and on the 3rd February opened 
the siege of Fort Dessaix and captured Pigeon Island. Maitlaud 
then advanced to La Costi, and joining hands with Sir George 
Prevoat's force, completed tho investment of Fort Royal, On 
the 9th General Maitland made a diversion with one brigade 
towards St. Pien-e, capturing that town, whilst Colonel 
McNair, of the 90th Regiment, seeing the disturbance created 
in the town of Fort Rojal by the movements in the British 
camp, seized on the French hospitals in that place, making 
over 400 prisoners. In the meantime the operations of the 
fleet, aided by some troops under Colonel Pakenham, whoso 
name alone was a guarantee of the success of the undertakiug, 
carried the Isle de Ramiers. Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, the 
Governor, now withdrew all his troops to Fort Dessais, and our 
men at once invested the place completely. Ships' guns were 
lauded and dragged by the enthusiastic sailors to the command- 
ing heights of Mome Taran5on. This labour was excessive, and, 
despite the exertions of blue-jackets and redcoats, we were only 
able on the 19th February to open the bombardment with four- 
teen IS-pouuders and twenty-eight mortars and howitzers. To 
this fire the enemy replied with 120 cannon. Our bombardment, 
however, was so effective, that the Governor on the 23rd sent in 
B fag of truce treating for surrender. He proposed, however, 
that the French troops should be permitted to proceed to Franco 
without any restrictions as to future service ; but General Beck- 
wilh, deeming these conditions unadvisahle, reopened the bom- 
bardment at ten the same night, and on the following morning I 
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the majority of the euemy's guns baving been dismounted, and 
their powder magaziue blown up, Admirnl Villaret again sent 
in a parlementttire. It was time. The defence of the forts 
had absolutely ceased. The garriBon. powerlesa ftgainst the 
plunging fire directed at them from the surrounding heights, 
had taiten refuge in the casemates, and though their lossea 
were proportionately smaller, the siege had degenerated into a 
one-sided affair, in which the only loss we were suffering from 
was the expenditure of ammunition. The terms of capitulation 
haring been arranged, the French prisoners were transported 
to England, and the British forces, with the exception of a 
brigade which General Beckwith retained as u garrison for the 
conquered island, returned to their respective garrisons. As n 
compliment to the 90th Light Infantry, which had especially 
distinguished itself during the operations, the Commander of 
the Forces selected Captain Preedy of that distinguished regi- 
ment to lay at the feet of his Sovereign the three eagles captured 
iu the island, and to hear home the dispatches to H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief. Our total casualties throughout the opera- 
tions did not amount to 200 killed and wounded ; but the result 
was considered so sal isfactory, that the thanks of Parliament 
was voted to the officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers 
serving under General Beckwith. The regiments engaged 
were authorized to bear the word '• Martinique " on their 
colours, and clasps for the expedition were afSxed to the war 
medal. 

The inhabitants of Martinique evinced no disaffection at 
their change of rule, and at the close of the hot season the 
Governor felt himself able to dispense with the service of a 
large portion of the troops. A very strong garrison bad been 
retained by Beckwith to overawe any threatened disaffection ; 
but when all fear of a rising was past, the majority of the troops 
were set free for service elKewhere, and one regiment only 
kept to garrison the forts. The most perfect quiet reigned in 
the island whilst it remained in the bands of the British, and 
its prosperity materially increased. By the Treaty of Paris of 
1814 it was rctroceded to the French, in whose hands it has 
remained ever sinco. 
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Popiilntion. — At the censuB of 1881 the population of Mar- 
tiuiqae amountGd to 167,181 eoale, the principal points worthy 
of note in this liet being — 

Governmeut EmployCH and their Families . 2,M0 

Milit4iry Officials and their Families . . 1,472 



Coolies— Chinese 496 

,. Negroes 6,412 

East Indians 18,189 



20.0! 



In Mnrtinique women are more numerons than men, the 
nnmbers being 87,849 of tbe former to 79.832 of the Intter ; 
the nnmberB under fourteen being 16,848 boytt and 20,24!) 
girls. 

To some the following table may be of interest — 
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m showing, first, the steadily increasing death-rate; and, 
secondly, the small esteem in which the marriage state is held 
by the inhabitiints of the ialand. 

Oovernment ami AdminUtrnlion. — The adminiatmtion of 
the island is confided to a Governor, who has under his ordevs 
a nnmber of esecntive ofBcials directing the various depart- 
ments ; that of education being under the charge of a Vice- 
Principal of tbe Home Establishment; that of finance being 
entnisted to an Accountant- General for one branch, to a Chief 
of the Treasury for another. An Inspector- General presides 
r the hospitals, a General of Brigade commands the troops, 
whilst various civil officials supervise other offices. 

On administrative matters of importance the Governor ia 
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assistetl by a Supreme Council, which has the power of vetoing 
Lis uutioQB or of enilorsiug them : it consista of the Attornoy- 
Goneral of ihe Islam], the Beuior Civil Administrative officer, 
utid two of iho chief inliabitanU, one named by the Presideut 
of the Republic, one by the Goveruor. Should any debate arisa 
bbtwoon the Governor and the Supreme Council, it ia cither 
referred for the decision of the MintHter of Marine, or, at the 
option of either disputant, a " Cooseil Contentieux " is formed ; 
this consists of the Supreme Council, strengthened by the two 
Boniur magistrates on the island. 

Alt other colonial questions are relegated to tho "Conseil 
Giin^rsl," which has tho same functions as the Conseils G^n^raux 
of the French departments: this comprises thirty-six mem- 
bers, elected by the inhabitants, the members selecting from 
amongst their own number a President, Vice-President and a 
Secretary. 

Martinique is represented in France by a Senator and two 
Deputies, and a " Commission Coloniale," composed of aevea 
members, baa been established, endowed nith the same func- 
tions as the " Commissions Departm en tales " in France. 

The quesUon of control over the immigrants has recently, 
owing to tho representations of the British Government, received 
much attention, A functionary styled " Commissaire d'lmmi- 
gratiou " is responsible for their welfare, and he has under his 
orders R powerful and efficient staff. Immigration services 
figure in the Budget for no less a sum than £7,476, a con- 
siderable item in the local expenditure. 

The island is divided into twenty-live Communes ; these are 
governed on the same principle by which tho Local Government 
of the mother country is carried on. Each one ia provided with 
a Alayor, who ia assisted by two or more Adjoiuts and Munici- 
pal Councillors, varying in number according to the strength 
of the Commune ; they are periodically elected. To these bodies 
are relegated all local questions which do not require the inter- 
ference of the Consoil G»?nt'ral. Considerable sums of money 
are annually received by these Municipal Councila in the shape 
of local rates and taxea, and the sums thus acquired are mainly 
expended in local improvements or in the support of charitable 
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Thus tho total amonnt raised by Local Municipalities is no leas 
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dated lltb October, created a " Cooseil SouTeram," " in order 
to jiidye and determine definitely and aa a final Court of 
Appeal, all procesaea and cases that may come np for decision." 
This coQncil was composed of the Cup tain- General, the Intend- 
ant'Oenerul, the Lieutenaut-Govertior, aud six of the principal 
inhabitants, three being named by the King, and three by the 
Captain -General. It had competence to decide all criminal as 
well as civil caaes, in the more aerioua procesaes it was 
Btrengthened by the addition of the Procureur-G^u^l of the 
Ictlaud, and of a magistrate named by him. 

In 1768 this court was modified by a royal decree, aud 
henceforth it was to bo composed of the Captain -Oeneral or 
Govern or- General, the Intendant, the officer commanding and 
the second in command of the troopa, the officer command- 
ing the naval ships on the stations, and fourteen councillorB 
elected by the colonists. Thus couatituted, the court dis- 
posed of admiuistrative and political questions. When civil 
or criminal cases were brought before it, the Procureur- 
G^noral and four avocata were added to the court. The duties 
of the " Conseil Souverain " were so wide and extended that 
in 1778 three local courts were established at Saint Pierre, 
Fort Royal, and Sainte Luce, in order to relieve the higher 
functionaries of duties httle compatible with their rank. 

Matters remained on this footing until September, 1828, 
when the " Conseil Souverain " now become the " Conseil 
G^nifral," was relieved of all jndicial functions, and it was 
determined that justice ahould be administered by courts 
aimilar to those in France, viz., by Courts of Appeal, Courts 
of Assize, Tribunals of the First Instance, and Courts of Juge 
de Pais. This system has remained iu vogue up to the 
present day with bat few alterations ; the existing courts in 
Martinique being — 

, The Court of Appeal ; it is composed of the Procureur- 
Gdndral (an equivalent to the Crown Prosecutor of 
Scotland). Ho is assisted by a Premiere and Ueux- 
itime Substitut, by a President, seven Assistant 
Judges (conseitlers), one Examining Magistrate 
(cousoiller-auditeur) aud a Registrar (greffier). 
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In ILe year 1883 the Court of Appeal of Martiniqoe was 
called upon to decide 121 cases, 96 of tbese being 
criminal, 

h. The Courts of Assize, before whicb serious criminal 
cases are brought. These courts are compoaed of 
the Proenreur-G^ciiral, three Assistant Judges, and 
four Assessors. 

c. Tribunal of Fort de France, cosBists of a President, 
an Examining Magistrate, two Assistant Judges, 
a Public Prosecutor ; a substitntG in Lis absence 
is selected from amongst the avociUs, and a Regis- 
trar. In 1882, this court adjudicated 991 cases, of 
which 686 were criminal. 

A. Tribunal of St. Pierre, is composed similarly to that 
of Fort de France, but its labours were rather more 
extended, there being 1,114 plaints before it; of 
these 689 were criminal. 

e. Courts of Juges de Pais exist at Fort de France, 
Lameutin, St. Esprit, Diamant, Marin, Monillage 
do St. Pierre, Fort St. Pierre, Basse Poiute, and 
Trinitd. The salaries of these ofEciala vary from 
£160 to £240 a year. During the year 1882 these 
nine courts decided 6,978 cases, of which 5,945 
were simple police regulations. 

The various conrts in the colony are governed by the 
French Code : during the existence of slavery, some modifica- 
tion in the Code Napoleon was requisite. Since the emancipa- 
tion, however, the inhabitants have been invested with civil 
freedom, and endowed with civil equality; all being French 
aubjects, aro eqnally amenable to French laws. 

Educalton, — This department is mider the charge of a 
senior official of the Home Establishment, and his functions 
have been precisely laid down in a recent decree, by which the 
laiclzation of the schooU for primary instruction (which have 
hitherto been under the charge of the Freres de Ploermcl, and 
of the Sisters of Saint Joseph de Cluuy) has been ordained. 
Since the ]>romulgatiDu of this decree, sixty lay iustructora 
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have been despatched to the colony ; hut in order to spare the 
Local Budget the heayy expenditure which would be forced 
upon it were all the professors recruited from France, normal 
tvaiuing' schools for boys and girls have been instituted iu the 
colony, and it is hoped that these may become the nuraeries of 
the future professors of the Communal schools of Martinique. 
Iu 1882 (up to which dale the most recent reports have been 
published) the religious schools had not been entirely sap- 
preuscd, and their instruction was carried on in two methods ; 
hy these 9,86C children were regularly taught, viz. : — 

63 Lay Schools for Bojb .... 3,410 

»4 „ „ Girln .... 122 

Tl Schools of the Frereu de Ploermel (Boys) l.ti71 
34 „ for GirlB, conducted by the 

Sisters of St. Joseph de Clany . . 4,683 

Up to the year 1880 the secondary education of youths was 
carried on in semiuurics presided over by priests, and these 
schools were endowed with a number of scholarships ; but by a 
decree of the Colonial Government a Lyc^e was established 
iu the island. The personnel of the educational establish- 
ments is drawn from the Department of Public Instruction 
in France, and, on completing a tour of foreign service, these 
gentlemen are readmitted to the home roster in a higher 
grade. 

Higher education only exists for those students who are 
about to follow the profession of law. In January, 1883, a 
preparatory school for this subject was established in Mar- 
tinique ; on condition of their submitting to a special ox- 
amination in France at the end of their studies, temporary 
diplomas are issued to young men on leaving the estab- 
lishment. In January, 1884, there were over one hundred 
pupils following this course. 

A school of technical art, under the superintendence ot 
the officer commanding the Engineers has recently been 
established in a vacant artillery barrack. 

Clergy. — In the year 1850 Alartiniqne was elevated into a 
bishopric, St. Pierre being selected as the site of the See. 
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The bishop has a right to oit us a mcmhor of the (loTernor's 
Supreme Council, wheD any matters relative to the dioceee 
come up for discussion ; two Vicars -General and seventy-four 
priests are attached to the diocese, which is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Archbishop of Bordeaux, its personnel being fur- 
nished by the Seminary of the Saint Esprit, in Paris, which 
institution also provided (prior to the laicizatiou of the schools] 
the professors for the vanoua seminariea in the island, annu- 
ally transmitting for their support the sum of £2,750. The 
pay of the professors at the Martinique branch, to English 
eyes, appears marvellously inadequate, the Superior drawing 
±'80, and six assistants £G0 per aununi, whilst the sum of £33 
is allowed for the support of seventy pupils. Irrespective of tho 
sum allocated to the diocese by the Soci^t^ of the Frerea of the 
Saint Esprit, the State allots .-£7,24U annually towards the 
payment of tho clergy ; but efforts are being made to sever 
Church and State throughout France, aud it is anticipated 
very shortly that priests will be called on to continue their call- 
ing as did the ancient Apostles — that ia, they shall have no 
money in their purse, neither scrip — and that the sums now 
allotted to the Church will be transferred to the Educational 
Services. 

Public Works. — The Government of Martinique has annually 
for many years spent over £24,000 upon the construction of 
fresh public works or of roads, of which, in the year 1883, over 
300 miles were open ; but the majority were unmetalled. 

At tho present moment (188S) the following public works are 
in progress : — 

1. A Lycee at Port St. Pierre. 

2. A school of technical art at Fort de France. 

3. Conetrnctiou of a floating baaiu at Fort de France. 

4. The cleansing of the channel of Fort St. Louis. 

5. The deepening of the water off the East Quay at Fort de 
France. 

6. The cleansing of the harbour, which is being silted up by 
the discharges from the BouilliJ stream. 

7. The construction of a breakwater from Fort St, Lonia. 
The staff of tho department consists of an Engineer in Chief 
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and of twenty asBistants, tbeir Balaries tiguring in the Local 
Budget at £3,840. 

Grievous complaints are heard of the Hmftllnesa of the resulta 

achieved by the Public Works Department of Martinique. In 

reading the admirable brochure of Admiral Aubc," one ia almost 

inclined to think he is alluding to the East Indian possessions 

■ of the British Government, not to the French Antilles: — "In 

Leatimating the sums spent on public works at twenty million 

lihincs, I am sure I am considerably under the mark. What 

I baB become of all these milliuns ? " Unmetalled roade, uH- 

I finished buildings, fortifications which in their place combine 

' every possible defect, and are valueless for purposes of defence. 

Tariffs which choke commerce and a spirit of bigoted op[>08ition 

to all improvements, which stifles the progress of true economy. 

The advances of a private firm to connect the two principal 

I towns, Port St. Pierre and Fort do Franco, were rudely spumed, 

I ftnd even at the present moment no direct macadamised road 

ins between them. It is true that there ia telegraphic com- 

1 munication between them ; but this is the only wire in the 

I ietand. 

" Even the graving dock which has been oonstracted at Fort 
I de France ia left tenantless, owing to the exorbitant charges 
[ demanded by the colonial authorities ; and vessels prefer to 
I proceed to St. Thomas or to New York rather than to eubrait 
I to their demands. The total expenditure on the excellent and 
I necessary work amounted, up to December, 1883, to i''243,000, 
and the total receipts from vossols using it £11,870. 

" One instance will suffice to show that unloaa the colonial 
anthoritioa modify their rates even the present receipts will 
diminish. Two vessels belonging to a French transatlantic 
line met with similar mishaps ; the one entered a graving dock 
at New York, remained in it for fifty days, and then returned 
to France after a complete refit, the total dock charges being 
£3,758 8«. Ad., whereas the Germania, a sister vessel, after 
twenty-five days* sojourn in the graving dock at Martinique, at a 
cost of £3,904, returned to St. Nazaire, having undergone only 
" Lii Martiuiquf, son Prfeenl et son Aveuir," par le Cuutre-Amitul 
[ AuUj. Paris ; Berger-Levrault et Cie. 
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u temporarj repair, as her captain found tLat the dock charges 
fur the period neceasary for a complete overhaul would have 
been over £20,000." 

Cultivotiim. — The weallh of Martinique is in its sugar plan- 
tations, 61,643 acres of land being devoted to its culture ; 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, and tobacco are alao grown, but in a far 
less degree. It baa been estimnted tbat the value of the land 
devoted to sngar is £1,460,000, of the sugar manufactories 
£1,560,000, and of the animals and beaata of burden employed 
on the plantations £340,000, giving a total capital sunk in this 
iuduatry of £3,360,000. 

In the year 1882, the total produce of Uieee 61,000 acres 
amounted to — 

8ngar . . 113,:i:i2,000 lU. val no £973,680 

Molasses . . 41!),000 gaUuna „ 15.2-tO 

Rum . . l,7l>3,U80 „ „ U2,im 

or a total gross earning of £1,101,116. 

From tliis sum ninat be deducted £584,208, cost of cultiva- 
tion and mannfucture, whidi raises tbe net price of sugar to 
43 ceutimea the kilogramme, or about 2'/. a pound. At this 
price tbe surplus of £516,908 leaves a very handsome profit on 
tbe capital sunk, if official statiatiea can be relied on. Until 
recently the rudest appliances were in vogue throughout the 
island in the sugar mauufactnre. Each plauter was, aa a rule, 
bis own manufacturer, and this entailed heavy expenditure on 
machinery and outbuildings — an expenditure which brought to 
the verge of ruin those not blessed with large capital. So 
recently as 1880 many of these gentry would with pride point 
out appliances which had been in use close on two centaries. 
Becently a number of central steam factories have been es- 
tablished, tiO which the raw sugar ia brought; labour is thus 
economized, and a slimnlua has been given to the trade, but 
unfortunately the almost universal employment of beetroot in 
France, together with the heavy protective duties of that 
nation, are counterbalancing the energy of the colonists, and 
the augar trade, rich as it is, is languishing, owing to the one- 
sided policy of the mother country, whicb, by fostering the 
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I oliqne of sugar maiiufucturerB in tho country, and by the im- 

I position of extravagant bouuties, throws n heavy weight on the 
poor consumers, and heavily handicape the colonial producer. 

The produce of cocoa, coffee, cotton, spices, and tobacco is, 
with the exception of the former, steadily diminishing. The 
following table, necessarily incomplete in many particulars, 

I- Bhowa the present state of afTitirs, and may be of interest as in- 

I dicating the position of the colony :— 
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Of the total superficial area of tho island (240,995 acres) — 
icres are devot«d to tho cultivation of SjgBr 



^^^H^ CQmva.erct. — The commerce of Martinique seems slowly 
^^^EJUminiBhing. In 1682 the number of vessels entering waa 
' 764, against 804 of the previous year, whilst the clcarancee 

were 752, as against 776. 
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„ ,. ,. Cereals 

Forest land not bronght into cultivalion. 
nncoltivateil, bat well capable of lillogp, 
swamp; ground ansnitable for caltivulioo. 
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The Talue of Exports and Imports for the last fonr years b 
tbe Bame resolts : — 
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858,527 
982.408 
837,747 
801,643 


830% 
3S0.270 
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288,918 


1,289.134 
1,282.678 
1.143 094 
1,090,551 


EJ8.n2.5 
6li3.4S4 
612,5(11 
601,728 


614,418 
88B.1P6 
632,6-27 
613,204 


1.063.079 
1,252,870 
1.045,038 
1.014,93! 



The shipping movempnta for 1881 show how very completely 
the carrying trade of Martinique has paBsed out of the handa 
of the P'rench; Dnfortunately, the " Tnhleaox dea Movements 
de la Navigation commerciale entre In France et lee Colouiea 
en 18fil," do not give tbo toiinnfie of any but French veasela, 
therefore an accnrntc retnm is impossible. 
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The principal Imports were : — 

From France— Guano and Chemical Manures . £56.4&i 

„ Salt Butter 21,009 

„ „ Wineaand SpiritB .... 66,105 

„ „ Leather Gnoda .... 62,057 

Cotton Goods 28,436 

., French Colonies— Dried Cnd . - 15,5ft0 

„ Foreign CouutrieB- Salt Fish . . 47,716 

Cereaii .... ^,562 

Coal .... 16,380 

MolHBBea . . 56.66-1 

Wood Tor Building . 81,032 
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Finances. — TLg espenditnre and receipts necessary for the 
fid ministration of Martinique are appropriated in two Budgets, 
viz., that of the Local OoTerninent, and that of the Minister of 
Marine and the Colonies. 

The former comprises all the payments for the internal 
administration, and is provided for by taxes levied by the 
CoDseil General of the colony ; the latter is provided for in the 
Annual Budget, presented by the Minister of Marine to the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The items are given below : — ' 



Local Budget. 

Land Tax £13.«0 

Furniture and House Tai . . 1,200 

Lieeneea P,600 

Registration of Weights and Measures . 600 

Export Duties 28,000 

Import Dalies 20,400 

Spirit Lioencesand Transport of Spirits 26,1(30 
Stamps on Registration of Deeds and 

Sales 3^480 

Poll Tai 28,670 

'Funds supplied bj the State in tbo 
Badget of Marine and the Ooloniei 



ltil,450 

150,870 

i'321.320 



Taxaiion.— If we add the " Contrihotions Directea," amount- 
ing to £53,510, to the local rates levied by the Communal 
authorities, (.496,507), we arrive at the average taxation per head 
Bctually paid by individuals, which reaches the heavy figure of 
41 4s. Id. 

Gurnwn and Drfenc.es. — The gairiaon of Martinique consists 
of sis companies of the Infantrj- of the Marine, a battery of the 
Artillery of the Marine, a company of Marine Gendarmerie, and 
one of disciplinary troope. 

Their pay is not included in either the Local Budget or in 
that of the Minister of Marine ae au item chargeable to the 

* Detaile of tliia Ham are given in Apfiendii No. I. 
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colon;, the bnrdeu being borne bj the motber country. Tbe 
colony poBsoeses sufficient resources for tbe rationing of the 
troops, all fresh provisions being pnrcbased on tbe spot; but 
a certain proportion of salt meat ie allowed, owing to Uie bigli 
price of fresb meat on tbe island. 

There are two hospitals in tbe colony, one at St. Pierre, the 
other at Fort de France. 

In the brief hiatoiy of tbo island I have shown how, in iha 
many wars that were waged between England and France to- 
wards the end of the last, and at the commencement of this 
centnry, the harbour of Fortde France (Fort Royale, as it was 
termed in those days) afforded a secure point of refuge, from 
which tbe fleets of Duquesne, d'Estaing, and de Grasse issued 
forth to harry British commerce and ravage British possessions. 
When brongbt to bay by our fleets, the French fought bravely 
enough, but their admirals more generally were impresaed with 
the truth of tbe proverb, " He who fights and runs away, may 
live to fight another day " ; and if a fair wind for a friendly port 
was blowing, the French S(]uadron would bear up for that shelter 
rather than run the risk of capture. Not once or twice in the 
history of Martinique has it happened that French fleets have 
found safety nnderthe walls of Forts Louis or Dessaix,andnnder 
the lee of tbo island of Hamicrs, which still guards the entrance 
to Fort de France. But works constructed in the eighteenth 
century arc little calculated to cope with the heavy-range guns 
of tbe powerful ironclads of the present day, and though s 
century ago British troops stood bafBed by tbe works on Mome 
Taran9on, and British admirals shrank from esposing their 
frigates to the raking and plunging fire of tbe other works 
which guarded the entrance to the harbour, now no difficulty 
would be experienced in effecting a landiug even under tbe very 
walls of the furta, whilst in many other pails of the island a 
dosceut would be absolutely unopposed. Rear-Admiral Aubo, 
a recent Governor of Martinique, and now Minister of Marine 
in France, has drawn the attention of the Fieuch Government 
to the defenceless condition of tbo island, and recently drew up a 
plan by which, with a somewhat lavish expenditure of money, it 
might be made impregnable. Uis suggestions have not been 
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acted on. Possibly, remembering the past, the Bepablic feel it 
would be more economical to lose the island, and have it re- 
stored on a General Peace, as has so frequently occurred, than 
to expend some millions of francs in endeavouring to render it 
safe against the attacks of a maritime foe. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



OriDALOCPE. 



Eatir French OMOpation — Hostilitiea with the Natives — Collapse of the 
First Great Company— Captured by the British in 1703— Ceded by 
Peace of Utrecht^EPcaplnred in 1759, and Hestored in 1763— 
Unracceufnl Attempt to Captare the Island in 17I'-1 — Its Captnr« 
in 1810— Beetored by Treaty of Paria— Topography— I ta Di-pend- 
encies : Sainte«, Marie GuUnte, Deairade, St Uartin, St. Bai^ 
tholomew — Population — Immigration — Police — Government and 
Adrainifltration^Edncation- CI ergy — Public Works — Calti vation — 
Com merce — Finanoca — Garriaon. 

GuADALocpB and the little group of iBlands (Marie Galante, 
Deslrade, and Saiotes) which surround it, was discovered io the 
eurly part of November, 1493, by Christopher Colambus. For 
nearly a century and a half they remained nnvisited by 
Europeans, and it was not nntil Richelieu gave free rein to liia 
projects for the aggrandizemenl of France that attention was 
turned to the Antilles. 

Ill the year 1625, Monsieor d'Esnambuc, a wealthy merchant 
of Dieppe, gifted with a genius for exploration, had navigated 
the Caribbean Sea, and obtained from the Cardinal authorization 
to found n company for the colonization of the islands of St. 
ChriBlopher and Barbadocs, The prohibitive clauses regarding 
trade and transport stifled the young compony in its birth, and 
d'Esnambnc waa forced to turn hia attention to enterprises un- 
fettered by royal decrees. Fortunately there were in the viciuity 
of St, Christopher other worlda to conquer, and in 1635 he 
titted out an expedition, consisting of 150 hucaneeis and 400 
Norman labourers, destined for the double object of conquering, 
occQpying.and cultivating the island of Uuadaloupe. A Monsiear 
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Olivo, a colonel of tlie Royal Army, was iti military commtini:! 
of the detachment, whilst a M. Diiplessis waa entrusted with the 
commercial arrangements. The early efforts of the undertaking 
were not prosperous. The troopa as well as the colonists, young 
men fresh from the pare air and wholesome food of the North 
of France, were but little accustomed to the confined space of tha 
'tween decka of the small vessels of the scTcnteenth century, 
or to tho indiffereut food and water procurablo in tropical 
voyages. Disease was rife ere the voyage was euded, and 
scurvy continued to claim its ^ictima even after the force had 
disembarked, and in addition to sickness want of proper 
uonrisbment told heavily on the emigrants. Within sis months 
of landing Duplessis died, and before the close of the year over 
two hundred Frenchmen had found a last roRting-placo in the 
West Indian ialaud. Sickness and famine were not the ouly 
enemies M. Olive had to contend with. From the commeucii- 
nicnt the natives showed themselves decidedly hostile, and, 
owing to climate and the dilScnlt nature of the country, opera- 
tions against them could only be conducted on a very limited 
scale. Whenever the French troops met the aborigines in 
the open, success was assured, but their losses woi-e very heavy 
owing to the constant ambascades into which they were 
frequently led by the treachery or iDcapacity of their guides. 
D'Esnambucwus compelled to trnnsmitver^' heavy reinforcements 
to enable Olivo to make headway against the ever- increasing 
hostility of the aborigines, and to maintain the garrison at a far 
higher figure than the commercial future of the enterprise 
warranted. The arrival of fresh troops enabled Olive to wage 
a war of pitiless x term i nation against the Caiibbeaus, and, after 
four years of continuous hostilities, the greater part of the 
inhabitants were driven to take refuge in the neighbouring 
iulaud of St. Domingo, or in the rocky regions near Grand 
Terre. 

Tho expenses of the colony — if colony it might be called — 
had been enormous, and d'Esnsmbuc soon found that the 
pleasure of waging a lengthened war was one incompatible with 
the private fortune of an adventurer. In fact the " Compaguie 
ties ilea de Saint Christophe, de la Barbade, et autres A Tentrde 
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Ju PtSron " WQS in a bopeless state of bankruptey. Efforts were 
made to carry it to a euccessful issue, but witbout avail, and 
tbe original proprietors, in September 1649, gladly made over 
their rights iu Guadaloupe, Marie Galante, Desirade and Saintea 
to tbe Marquis de Boisseret, who was aided in the nu<lcrtakinj{ 
by his brother-in-law, M. Houel, 

During tbe early years of M. de Boiseeret's occupation, peace 
and quiet reigned on tbe ialaml ; the natives were weary of the 
war, and the planters were anxious to amass a competence and 
then to return to ta belle France, But their over-anxiety to 
malie riches qnickly often led tbem to commit deeds of injustice 
and of violence. The reckless conduct of some of the lower 
class of emigrants, anch as deserters from emigrant ships, 
liberated foifitits, and others of the same class, led to serious 
disturbances, and in 1655 tbe war of races recommenced with 
redoubled fury. For five years the unequal contest raged, until 
at last, in March 1G60, a treaty was concluded between tbe French 
leader and the native chief. French writers of eminence 
affirm that upwards of 60,000 unfortunate Caribbeans perished 
iu the struggle, at the end of which there were but G,000 of the 
original inhabitituts left on the island. 

Whilst tbe struggle lasted, tbe white population steadily in- 
creased. War — and such a war — proved an irresistible attraclioa 
lo the wilder spirits who thronged the neighbouring islands. 
Tbe scum of tbe world made it their borne, and, though the 
life was wild and exciting, the prospects of tbe more peaceably 
disposed of the colonists became gloomier than ever. Ruiil 
stared tbem iu the face. Under a firm hand, under a stable 
tiovcrnmeut, under a wise administration, the future prosperity 
of the islaud was assured ; but under the lawless dominatioa of 
bucaneering chiefs any hope of financial success was out of the 
question. Colbert, the far-seeing Minister of Louis XIV,, saw 
Ibis, and in the year 1664 Guaduloupe became a Eoyal Possea- 
sion, and was incorporated with the Great Company of the West 
Indies which was launched at this date, with a flouriab of 
trumpets that reached from one end of France to the other. 
The triumph was of short duration. " The Company was as 
rapacious in its demands as it was warlike in its actions ; the 
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BelfisIiiieBsftiidcapidityof ilsmotiibera, who worked only for their 
owD proGt anil not fur the generul good of the Company, was the 
cause of tlie stagnation of its commerce, and finally of its ruin." 
So wrote an eminent French writer in describing the early yeara 
of tiuadalotipe. In ton shoi-t years, bankruptcy, the usual futa 
of the early French colonies, overtook it, and the King, who to a 
certain extent had guaranteed the funds of the original founders, 
paid its hubilities and pronounced Its dissolution. 

Though all connection between the State and the trading 
company was severed, Guadaloupe and its dependencies were 
still considered a Crown colony. A small French garrisou was 
loft on the island, and the Dutch settlers, to whose perseverance 
the wealth of the island is due, were placed under French laws. 
Some twenty years before, tivo vessels conveying Dutch refugees 
from Bra:«il had arrived at Guaduloupe, and the Marquis de 
Doisseret, seeing in them material for successful colonists, gladly 
sold to them considerable tracts of land. In 1653 these gentle- 
men returned with over a thousand half-castes and slaves, and 
to their energy and initiation we mny date the sugar industry of 
the island. Though the State- assisted Company, owing to the 
short-sighted pohcy of its members, speedily arrived at bank- 
ruptcy, the Dutch planters were rapidly amassing fortunes, and 
the dues levied on their exports and imports sufficed to pay for 
the administration of the island afttir the collapse of the West 
India Company. 

From 1674, the date of the dissolution of the French West 
India Company, to 168M, the date of the outbreak of war 
between France and England, the colony enjoyed a period of 
great prosperity. Unliampored by the onerous demands of tho 
Itoyal Intendants, who acted for the benefit of their master, not 
for the welfare of the island, it was impossible to evade the 
payment of heavy taxes. Industry suffered, trade laugnished, and 
Iiouis iiaw that the drain 00 the mother country, necessary for 
the goTerument of the country, was not compensated for by the 
amount transmitted home by his agents, to whose palms the 
major sums adhered. Ho saw also that, in the event of war 
with any maritime Power, these colonies, constituted as they then 
were, would be a source of duuger lo the State ; their wealth, 
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the property of tlie Crown, woold full into otlier hands, and their 
recovei-y be u more dJtficuU matter than if the islands, though 
portioDB of the State, were divided amongst iudividuul pi-o- 
prietors. It was an act therefore of political prudence, as well 
as one of prudent economy, which induced htm in 1674 to hand 
over the leased estates to their propi'ietors, and to retain merely 
the goTernmeut of the island in Lis own hands. 

For fifteen years the isluod prospered under the persevering 
cuergy of the Dutch, but in 1689, on the outbreak of the war 
with England, its flourishing condition iiatnrally attracted the 
attention of our naval Commanders cruisingin those waters, and 
for the succeeding forty years its progress was much hampered. 

The Treaty of Ryawick, in 1697, gave it but a temporary respite 
from the horrors of war, for in 1702 hostilities between England 
and France again broke out, and British Admirals again looked 
upon the wealthy plantations of the French West Indies, or the 
rich galleons which bore their freight to Brest and Havre, as 
fair and lawful prize. Many a spirited conflict between Ben- 
bow's squadron and French fleets took place under the lee of 
these islands, which then were not in a position to afford a secure 
port of refit to vessels of their own nation, and so these ships, 
unable to And refuge under protecting forts, fell an easy prey to 
those belonging to other Powers, Efforts were made by tho 
colonists to erect defensive works, but France was too much 
engaged in serious warfare nearer her own borders to be able to 
Bpnre assistance for her distant dependencies, and the in- 
habitants themselves were unwilling to spend largo sums on 
fortiH cations which they maintained should be a charge on the 
Royal Exchequer 

In the year 1703, apprised of the defenceless condition of 
tho French West India islands, Admiral Sir George Itooke, 
commanding in the Mediterranean, despatched a squadron of 
six seventy- four-gun ships, convoying four battalions of the 
line, to make a descent on Cruadaloupe. General Codrington, 
who commanded the land forces, appears to have act<;d with 
spirit and judgment. The troops landed, carried such defeucea 
as the place possessed, and hoisted the British, instead of tho 
Whit« Flag of France, over the walls of the principal towns. 
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The HBTtit CoinmaDder, Captain Hovonden Walkor, waa 
oppressed with a sense of liis reBpoiisibllity, aud on u Freuuh 
force appeuiiitg to relieve the place, iusislud on tlio re-cuibaik- 
ation of the troops, and tlie abuudoument of the island, which 
had been bo etisily won. Codrington, however, before comply- 
ing with Walker's orders, blew up the fortjlicatioue and maga- 
zines, besides destroying a vast amonot of public and privutu 
property. 

With the Feoca of Utiecbt, in 1713, dawned a new era of 
prosperity, and for a second period of furty years Guadaloupe, 
after its forty years of war, enjoyed a like space of jieace. 
Thanks to the mild administration of its French rulers, and 
to the careful habits of the Dotuh eeltlera, emigrants were 
attracted, and agiicnlture improved ; and, mindful of the losses 
incnrred during the long war with England, the mother country 
and the colony conjointly erected a seriea of defensive works, 
commanding all the principal haibours, to guard against the 
incnrsioiis they had ao grievously suffered from. 

The popniution of the island, which in IGQC did not reach 
7,000 souls, of whom more than (i.OOO were aborigines, in 
175(> exceeded (iO,OCO, of whom 41,000 wore imported slavoa — 
a marvellous inatauce of rapid prosperity. 

In that year, however, war between France and England 
again broke out, and the British Qeet once more commenced to 
scour dialant seas. At home, our expeditiona were uniformly 
nnauccessful, and the Duke of Marlborough, with nothing but 
the prestige of a great name to warrant his selection for com- 
mand, waa iguominiously defeated in an attempt to seize the 
fortilications of St. Mulo. A similar attack on Cherbourg waa 
productive of a like result, and in 1758 General Bligb, who had 
landed nith G,000 men at St. Lunsire. on the coast of Brittany, 
and ravaged the neighbouring country, vsaa driven into the sea 
at St. Cast by the Due d'Aiguillon and aome Breton levies. 
On the fitting out of these esi>editions, the King had tiuly 
propheaied " that we should brag we had burnt the French 
ships, and that they would boast and brag they had driven ua 
into the sea." Uar successes on the Continent of Europe, in 
Canada, and the East Indies ; and the caae wilb which the 
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French B<'tt]cni(nts on (ho West Coast of Africa had been 
redaced, induced our GoverntneDt to turn their attention to the 
West Indian possessions of France. 

In the nionlh of Novenaber. 1768, a formidable flotilla of 
eight ships-of-thc-hne, itiid sixty transports conTejing six 
regiments of foot, was despatched to the West Indies for the 
Bulijugfttion of the French Caribbean islands. The force wns 
under the command of General Hobson, and, on arrival at 
Barhadoes, Commodore Moore, with ten more sail-of-the-line, 
uasumed control of the naval operations. After an ineffectual 
attempt on Martinique, the expedition arrived off Basse Tevre, 
the capital of Gnadaloupe, on the morning of the 23rd Janu- 
ary. 1759. 

In opposition to the opinion of the Chief Engineer of the 
Land forces, Commodore Moore determined to effect the destruc- 
tion of the fortress of Basse Terre before permitting the troops 
to land, and in this he was supported by General Hobson. At 
II A.M. on the 23rd January, a heiivy action between the wooden 
walls of England and the etone walls of the forts commenced. 
The Commodore, the better to direct operations, and to bo in 
constant commnnication with the General commanding the 
troops, shifted bis flag to a frigate, and lay out of gunshot of 
the batteries. For this conduct ho was most severely blamed 
by his naval subordinates on the spot, who construed the act 
into a want of courage. In point of fact, Moore was a man of 
exp.^rience and ability, and bad shown his bravery on many 
occasions ; in traversing the space between bis flagship and the 
Woolinch, the Commodore was exposed to a heavy mitraille 
from the forts, during which he maintained the most perfect 
composure ; his personal couroge was thus testified to by hia 
boat's crew, and General Hobson himself bore witness to tho 
necessity of the Admiral being in the same vessel as himself, 
in order that tbey might determine such time and mode of 
binding as the occasion demanded. Away from the smoke of 
the engiigment it was more easy to watch the operations and 
decide on the moment best suited for the landing of tho 
troops. 

The conduct of the bombarding squadron was beyond all 
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praise. Piloted by tbe Bailing masters, who were dependent 
on Freaoh charts for their information, the vessels stood ia 
fihore and laid alongside the strong masonry forLs, engaging 
them with the utmost intrepidity. It wos unavoidable that 
Biicb a feat could be performed without serious loss. The liipon, 
runniug aground, waa exposed to the fire, not only of two 
twelve-gun stone forts, bnt of an earthwork on a bill which 
swept ber decks, and finally set her on fire. Seeing the danger 
to tbe Ripon, the BHulol, who had silenced the work assigned 
to her, stood in to aid lier crippled consort, and, anchoring 
between her and tbe shore batteries, relieved Captain Jekyll of 
a serious responsibility, and enabled the crew of the liipon to 
extinguiali the fiames which threatened the destruction of bis 

.bip. 

At 7 P.M. the whole of the outer works were silenced, bnt no 
reply being made to signals for capitulation, and a boat carry* 
ing a flag of truce being fired on from the shore, the small craft 
of the squadron stood in to the inner harbour, and commenced 
a bombardment of tbe town — an act which in these days we 
should consider unjustifiable and crnel. Tbe masonry bnild- 
inga were, however, filled with armed men, and light field- 
pieces from every corner opened a destructive fire on tbe 
ilolilla. By midnight tbe greater part of tbe town was in flanieH, 
htill tbe fierce combat raged, ever and anon tbe rattle of the 
musketry and sharp reports of the artillery being overpowered 
by tbe dull roar of an exploded magazine. 

As dawn broke on tbe '24th, tbe fall extent of the desti'uction 
was visible, j'ct tbe gallant defenders showed no symptom of 
surrender. Tbe Commodore, at about 7 a.m., flung out tbe 
signal to cease Bring, and despatched a flag of truce towardti 
tbe mole ; this, too, was fired on, and tbe boat narrowly cEcaped 
capture. It was then determined to overawe the garrison by an 
immediate display of all our force, and with leadsmen in the 
chains, piloted by the sailing master of tbe Br'tKtoi, tbe whole 
squadron stood in to tbe inner harbour. On this the fire from 
tbe shore slackened, and by 5 p.m. it was deemed expedient to 
land tbe troops. This was efi'ected without opposition, and, on 
reaching tbe citadel, it was found that tbe Governor bad 
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Gvacudtod it, and retired with tho troops to a strong defensive 
pusitioD some miles in the interior. The Britisb colours were 
accordingly hoisted on the foHs, and an ultimatam despatched 
to the Chevalier d'EtreU, the gallant officer who had so nobly 
ilofeuded the fortilicatiouH against such fearful odds. To this 
message the characteristic reply was returned : " The English 
have taken everything from us but our honour and our lives; 
these are yet in onr keeping, and wo shall sell them as dearly 
us posaible," 

The nature of the country between Basse Terre and d'Etreil's 
position was so rugged and mountainous, abouuding with 
passes and defiles of such a difficult and dangerous character, 
that General Hobson, unprovided as he was with the necessary 
means for prosecuting an inland expedition, determined to 
confine his operations to the capture of all the towns on the 
eeacoast, and to compel the surrender of the French forces 
(now swelled by the addition of a number of armed negroes to 
u strength of about 16,000 fighting men) hya close investment. 
His action was construed into a sign of weakness, and the 
planters, encouraged by the French Commander, entered on a 
species of irregular warfare, harassing our outposts, and throw- 
ing up intrenchments on tho heights dominating Basse 'i'erre. 
In fact, it appeared that Hobsun himself would he invested, and 
it was decided to sweep the enemy off the neigbhonring hilla. 
This operation was performed in tho most gallant manner by 
the " Buffs," who suffered some loss in the engagement, three 
officers and fourteen men being killed. 

On the 13th February, a part of the laud forces were re-em- 
barked for the reduction of Fort Louis, on the island of Grande 
Torre, separated only from Basse Terre by a small channel. 
After a bombardment of six hours, during which the works 
were very much shattered, and most of the guns dismounted, 
the French garrisou showing its accustomed heroism, the 
Highland regiment of Lord John Murray, and the Marines of 
the squadron, were landed, the works carried with the bayonet, 
and the Britisb flag ere sunset flew over the walls. 

Our forces, however successful against their open foe, hud 
another and more daugerous enemy to encounter. Practically 
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cut off from nil commuDication with the interior, sunouuded 
by a bitterly hostile population, dependent on the equadron for 
their necessary supplies, they soon commenced to succumb to 
the nsaal uccompauiments of distant expeditiona — bad food 
and exposure. 

Scur«7 and yellow fever simultaneously attacked the force, 
and, working side by aide, these implacable foes goon deci- 
mated the British garrison. Gencml Uobaoa was one of the 
first victims. The second iu command, Barrington, foreseeing 
the total destruction of the troops if they remaiued longer 
exjiosed to the pernicious influences of bad food and bad water, 
blew up all the works except the citadel. This he entrusted 
to General Debrisay, and, leaving with him one strong regi- 
ment and a eousideruhle detachment of artillery, re-embarked 
the remainder of his troops. No sooner had the squadron 
coiivoj'ing the army disappeared than D'Etreil, issuing from 
the mountain fastnesses, subjected tlie British garrison to a 
close investment, aud bringing np guns to the line of hills 
which the Buffs had carried iu the preceding month, opened a 
heavy fire on the citadel. A gallant sortie, as skilfully carried 
out as it had been carefully prepared, enabled the British to 
check the French operations. But a conflagration which 
occurred early in March subjected them to far heavier losses 
than any inflicted by the enemy ; the flames wore localized to 
one bastion, but in that one was the principal powder maga- 
Bine, and in an heroic effort to save the lives of their men, 
Debrisay and thirteen officers of all ranks, including the officer 
commanding the regiment, perished — blown up by the ex- 
plosion of the magazine. 

Under cover of the flames of the burning citadel, and taking 
advantage of the confusion naturally caused by the loss of 
their commander and so many senior oflicers, D'Etreil headed 
another assault on the fort. Major Melville, who succeeded 
Debrisay in commaod, met him with the valour which has, 
since the saving of the colours of the 24th at Isaudhlana, in 
Zululand, become inseparably connected with his name, and 
defeated him with heavy loss. But Melville was not long left 
to sustain the unequal contest. So soon as the sea air had 
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stamped out the fever wbich bad so weakeuod his troops, 
Hurriiigton directed Commodore Moore to return to the harbour, 
nod he then conceived the design of reduciogtbe island hj means 
of a series of small expeditions operating against all tbo coast 
towns. 

No timft was to be lost ; information reached the General 
that Admiral tie Bompart, with eight sail-of-the-line, three 
fiigates, and 5,000 regular troops, bad reached Martinique from 
Brest, and that immediate steps were about to he taken for 
the ridief of Guadaloupe. Action, to be effective, must be 
iuimediatc. 

A battalion with three guns, under Colonel Crump, seized 
the towns of St. Anne and St. Francis, meeting with hut little 
opposition ; hut a smaller force, in attacking Gosier, was 
i-Htber roughly handled, and did not effect its object nntil more 
thau half its number were placed ]iora dc combat. Its Com- 
mander, however, succeeded at last in overcoming all oppo- 
sition, and finally Opened up communication with the British 
troops garrisoning Fort Louia. 

On the Ist April, 1759, a combined attack hy a force of 
1,500 men, under Clavering, on the towns of Petit Bourg, 
Goyave, and Saint Mary's, was unsuccessful ; but, on the follow- 
ing day. Lord John Murray's Highlanders being entrusted with 
tho honour of leading, the French were driven from their 
entrenchments, the Scotchmen losing two officers and thirteen 
men killed, six officers and eighty-seven men wounded, in the 
affair. 

Tho continued successes of the British, and the terrible 
losses tbeir operations in the interior caused to the planters, 
iuduced M. D'Etreil to listen to the proposal of the leading 
inhabitants that negotiations should be opened with General 
Banington. The English Commander, on bis part, was glad 
to come to terms with a foe who bad throughout the campaign 
shown such undeniable gallantry, and on the Ist May a 
capitulation was signed, the French unconditionally surrender- 
ing the island. Shortly afterwards, a squadron conveying 
General Bcauharnais and 2,000 troops succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of Commodore Moore's cruisers, and appeared off 
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the island for the purpose of I'eheviiig D'Etreil ; but, on leam- 
iug of the capitalatioD, Beauhainais returned to Martinique, 
luaving the British in undisturbed possessian of Giiadaloupe. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Paris of 17G3, a treaty 
which brought to a conclusion the Seven Years' War, Guada- 
loupe, with other conquests made by the British, was retro- 
ceded to France, and placed by the orders of the King under 
the administration of the Governor of Martinique. Even 
during the British occupation the prosperity of the island, 
cheeked as it naturally had been by the sanguinary war which 
in 1759 devastated its coasts, made rapid stndes, and the 
twenty successive years of peace which intervened between the 
departure of the British and the outbreak of the Revolution — 
80 far as it affected the West Indian possessions of France — 
were perhaps those during which Gaadaloupe was at the 
zenith of its commercial prosperity. Its population, which 
wfl Lave seen in 1756 as amounting to 60,000 eouls, received 
a notable augmentation during the subsequent English occu- 
pation, upwards of 19.000 slaves having been imported between 
the years 1759 and 17G3. Thus the proportion between white 
men and black was sensibly altered, and in 1781 we find the 
population of the island estimated at 100,000, of whom 
14,000 were Europeans, 1,400 freed negroes, and 84,000 
slaves, giving a density of about 147 inhabitants per square 
mile. 

The outbreak of the Revolution in 1790 was productive of aa 
great disorders in Guadaloupe as in France ; the decrees of the 
Convention were tiampled under foot hy the wealthy planters, and 
welcomed with outrageous outhusiaBm by the meaner whites. 
In the colony, as in the mother country, the thirst for freedom 
was slaked only hy a civil war, in which the Royalists or lovers 
of order were opposed to the Republican faction, who were not 
slow in persuading the negro population to espouse their cause. 
Soon the struggle degenerated — or might I say was elevated ? — 
into one of race; black fought white, and fought for absolute, 
not merely political, freedom. The wholesale destruction of 
property was followed by wholesale massacres, and in a few 
short weeks the interior of the island was in the possession of 
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the negroes, Tbea caiufi n gallant. stBiiil by the maater race, 
the title of reaction set in, civilized force and organized dis- 
cipline swept all before it, alas ! to be followed bj that retribn- 
tion where justice is rarely tempered by mercy, and which, 
judged by the cold, impartial light of after years, seems more 
akin to blind revenge. Every planter considered himself a 
judge, and every judge became bis own executioner. It is 
stated by a French author that no fewer than 20,000 negroes 
periBhed in this holocanst, and that over SOO wbito men, 
women, and children had been massacred by the slaves at the 
commencement of the outbreak. 

Scarcely had the embers of the negro inaurrection been 
trampled out ere news arrived of the invasion of France hy 
the Allied Powers of Austria and Prussia, and this was speedily 
followed by the intelligence that England had espoused the 
cause of the Mouarcbs, and was throwing the whole weight of 
her forces against Itepublican France. Previous experience 
had warned Guadaloupe of her fate : the riches of the West 
India islands and their defenceless condition was a never- 
failing bait for the cupidity of English Governments, and in 
the spring of '94 an armament was fitted out for their reduc- 
tion. 

After having successfully captured the islands of Martinique 
and St, Lucia, the expedition, which was under the joint com- 
mands of Admiral Sir John Jervis and General Sir Charles 
Grey, arrived before Guadaloupe on the 11th April, 1794. 
The landing party, consisting of the 43rd and 98rd Regiments, 
ossanlted and captured the Fleur tVEpi^e fort, whilst the 
yfmchWita frigate, Captain Lord Garlies, stood in and dia- 
mounted the guns on the other works. Finding resistance 
hopeless, the Governor proposed a capitulation, which was 
accorded him ; and the General, leaving what he considered s 
BufBcient garrison under General Dundas. sailed away with the 
rest of the expedition. On the 3rd June a strong French force 
appeared off the island, under the command of Victor Hugnes, 
a stern Republican. By his orders secret overtures were made 
to the French Royalisls, who most unwisely bad been incor- 
porated into the garrison of the Fleur d'Ep^ ; and when an 
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assnnlt was delivered ihe British Commander had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing all hia men, with the exception of about forty, 
throw down their arms and fraternize with the enemy. 
Dnndaa in the meantime held out, and contrived to transmit in- 
formation of his straits to the Admiral, and on the I9thof June 
Sir John Jervis and Sir Charles Grey made an effort to dis- 
lodge Victor HugUBS ; but the Republican leader was a born 
if not a trained soldier, and he successfully resisted the com- 
bined offorts of the British land and eea forces. Assault after 
assault was delivered on his position : he not only repelled 
these, but, finding the British becoming demoralized by their 
constant failures, he suddenly assumed the offensive, and in- 
fusing his own vigour and determination into his subordinates, 
compelled Sir Charles Grey, at the beginning of July, to re- 
embark his force and leave the island in the hands of the 
French. Disease was, perhaps, a keener foe to the British 
forces than even the gallant Victor Hugues. Throughout the 
operations yellow fever had been decimating our troops, and 
irhereas our losses frora the sword amounted to 112 killed and 
940 wounded, over 700 men had fallen victims to the plague 
which is the scourge of the West Indies. 

Throughout the remainder of the war with the Republic 
Guadaloupe was left unmolested, and it was not until the re- 
sumption of operations against the Empire that fresh efforts 
were made to wrest it from France. 

The comparative case with which the reduction of Martinique 
had been effected, in the spring of 1809, by Sir George Beckwith, 
induced the British Government to turn their attention lo 
Guadaloupe, now the only island remaining to the French in 
the Caribbean Sea. In the mouth of November Sir George whh 
directed to concentrate his forces at Dominica for its capture. 
It was well known that since the Peace of Amiens much labour 
and money had been expended in order to strengthen the 
defences of the island, and it was therefore judged advisable 
to despatch a far larger force than had been considered neces- 
sary for the capture of Martinique. The troops were massed 
in three divisions, the first under General Hislop, the second 
division under General Ilarcourt, and the reserve under General 
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Wall, Vice-Adnairnl Sir George Cocbrane being in charge of 
the fleet co-operating with tlie land forces. 

On the 26th of January, 1810, the first division, under Major- 
General Hislop, left Dominica, and the following morning was 
successfully disembarked at St. Mario Capesterre ; meeting with 
no opposition, it moved forward on the following (.lay, crossing 
the Bannamer River, and on the 30tb, finding the strong pass 
of Trou-au-Chicn undefended, it reached Three Rivers, when, 
after a shai-p brush with the enemy, it found itself in face of 
the fortified position of D'Olet, The works on the heights 
above bristled with ficld-gona, and Hislop, who was deficient 
in that arm, did not fee! justified in risking a frontal attack ; 
he therefore spent the afternoon in reeounoitring the enemy's 
works, meaning to assault them on the morrow. He wiis 
spared the tronble ; as dawn broke it wns perceived that the 
French had fled, leaving all their guns behind them. But the 
credit of this success was mainly due to the sudden appearance 
of the second division under Hareonrt in the enemy's rear. 
This corps, leaving Dominica the same day as the first divi- 
Biou, had put into Lea Saintes to pick up some details, and on 
the morning of the 30th, landing at the embouchure of the 
River du Plessis, had immediately marched to the sound of 
Hislop's guns. Fearing their retreat cut off, the French pre- 
cipitately abandoned the position on the heights of D'Olet, and 
retired to a still more formidable one behind the River Novie, on 
the ridge of Beaupere Saint Louis. On the morning of the 
4th of February a general advance was ordered, the whole of 
Beckwith's force now for the first time acting in concert ; the 
reserve under Wall being sent round to turn the enemy's left. 
Out-flanked and out-numbered, General Ernouf had no alterna- 
tive but to capitulate, and on the morning of the 5th February 
eight days after the expedition had sailed from Dominica, 
Guadaloupe was in our possession. Once more the 90th 
Regiment was selected for the honour of furnishing the officer 
who was to convey the despatches and the Eagle of the G6tb 
French Regiment to England. 

The losaea of the force under General Beckwith's command 
during the expedition to Ouadaloupo amounted to 52 killed 
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and 250 wounded, and the rcgimeitls taking part in it were 
pcrtiiittcd to Lear the word " GoaJalonpe " 011 their colours 
UD<1 appointmeuts. 

In 1813 the island of Guadaloupe was ceded hy Great Britain 
to Sweden; but on the completion of tbe Treaty of Paris in 1814 
it was restored to France, only again to full into oar hands on 
the renewal of tbe war with Napoleon. It was again finally 
ceded to France in December, 1815. Since then, a period of 
seventy years, Guadaloupe Las enjoyed an unbroken career of 
peace; but the repeated changes in tho administration of the 
colony, tbe lack of capital for the development of its induBtriea, 
tbo protectionist policy of tbe French, and the impetus given to 
the munufucture of beetroot sugar, have all combined to strike a 
blow at the commerce of the colony. This fatal policy is rapidly 
ruiniogall the smaller laudowners.iucrcasinglhe Colonial Bndgcl:, 
and annually making it a heavier bartbeu on the mother country. 

Toiintfjaiiki/. — Tho island of Guadflloupe is very irregular in 
form, its coast line being impinged on by numerous bays and 
small harbours, few of which arc of value for any but small 
craft. It is divided into two parts by a canal styled theltiviure 
SaMe, varying in breadth from 35 to 130 yards. Owing to tbo 
shallowness of the passage, this channel is navigable only by 
email vessels employed iu inland navigation. 

That portion of the isJaod lying to the west of tbe Riviero 
SaMe, and generally known as Guadaloupe proper, has a super- 
ficial area of 369 square miles. The nature of Its rocks attests 
its volcanic origin, though the surface soil is extremely rich 
and fertile. A range of hills traverse the island, its highest 
peak being known as the Soufri&re : this attains an elevalion 
of 5,111 feet. From this range flow numerous watercourBes, 
which add greatly to tbe fertility of tho land. 

Guadaloupe is divided into sixteen Communes, these again 
being grouped into four cantons, each of which is represented 
in the Conseil Geni^ral of tbe colony. Tbe whole of this region 
is hilly, except in tho neighbourhood of tho Riviere Sal^o, whoro 
the slopes are rounded off into large beautiful plains, which 
intervene between the mountains and the sea. Those plains 
are devoted to tbe culture of sugar, coffee, cocoa, aa well as of 
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ordinary cere&ls, aod la the loner T&IIeyB many Turieties of 
tropical frnita are to be met with. The hills vbich bound 
these plains are well wooded, and the soil being extremely rich, 
as the forests are cleared nway fresh tracts of Tir^n land eome 
under cnUivation. 

To the Boatb-west of the Soofriere, and lying close ander its 
feet, is the Basse Terre, the capital of the colony, a town which, 
thongh iinmbering only 8,178 inhabitants, possesses all the cha- 
racteristics of a chief city — Chambers of Commerce, Chambers 
of AgricnHore, barracks, arsenals, Civil amj Military hospitals, 
n prison, a diocesan college, and a good harboar with excellent 
wharf accommodation. Three miles to the north of Basse 
Terre, and on the lower slopes of the Soufriere, at an elevation 
of 1,788 feet, stands the Sanitarinm of Saint Jacob, the Simla 
of Guadaloupe : here the Governor has bis summer qaarters, 
whilst barracks and hospitals have been provided for the troops 
dnring the sickly season. 

Grande Terre. — That part of the island to the east of tho 
Riviere SaMe ia known under the designation of Grande Terre. 
Unlike the western half of the island the country is generally 
flat, and almost completely deprived of running water. It is 
traversed from south-east to north-west by a range of bills of 
low olevfllion, well wooded, from which spring a series of ridges 
rnnning at right angles to tho parent chain ; the valleys between 
them are in some cases gloriously ferrile and well cultivated, 
others are nrid and barren, destitute of vegetation, and con- 
sequently left neglected. The area of Grande Torre is about 
2^>6 square miles ; it is divided into ten Communes, which are 
again grouped into the four cantons of Fointe-a-Fitre, Saint 
Francois. Moule, and Fort Louis; these return between them 
sixteen members to tho Conaeil Gdn^ral. Tho principal town 
of Grande Terre, Pointo-a-Pitre, posBessea an excellent harbour, 
capable of recoiring ships of the heaviest tonnage ; there is also 
a bank, a branch of the Credit Foncier Colonial, Chambers of 
Commerce and of Agriculture, Civil and Military hospitals, a 
theatre, two printing presses, and a weekly journal. In one of 
the suburbs of tho town the immense sugar manufactory of 
Uarboassior and Co. is situated : it is said that this establish- 
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' ment is capable of tnrniiig out 10,000 tons of sngar annunlly. 
A water supply ia laid from tlio bills to Pointe-ii-Pitre, wlticli in 
this respect is in nilvaucc of tbc otlier towns on the islttnd, as 
tLcy are unable for want of means to erect waterworks, and 
are conseqnently dependent on the rain, wLich they collect in 
largo tanks. 

On the eastern coast of Grande Terre lies the port of Moule, 
available for vessels not exceeding 300 tons ; to the north-east, 
the bay of Port Louis and that of the "Little Canal" also 
offer good anchorages for small craft. 

The island abounds in warm mineral springs, some saline, 
soroo BulpburoQS, some ferruginous ; those of Dole, sis miles 
from Basse Terre, of Ravine Cbaude, in the Commune of 
Lamcntiu, the sulphur springs of Sophia, and the boiling 
waters of Malouba, enjoy a local reputation, and are much 
frequented by visitors ordered there by tbc medical faculty. 

Attached to GuMlaloupe, for administrative purposes, aro 
the five neighbonring islands of Marie Onlante, Saintes, Desi- 
rade, St. Martin, and St. Bartb^emy. 

1. Marie Oalante, the largest of these, is twonty-nine 
miles south-east of Basse Terre. Its total popula- 
tion is 15,727 souls. The chief town, Grand Eourg, 
possesses the usual public ufBces, a Chamber of 
Agriculture, House of Correction, Civil hospital, 
barracks, schools, and a large sugar factory. The 
harbour, though commodious, has a very dangerous 
entrance, which interferes much wilh the progress 
of the island. The area of Marie Galanto is about 
37,300 acres, and its principal towns are — 
FopolatioD. 

Grand Boarg fl,"32 

Capesterre 4,S1 ' 

Saint LoDia ....■- 4,18-1 

intes. — The little group of islets situated about 
twelve miles south-east of Guadaloupe form the 
second dependency of tbo colony. One of these — 
Terre de Haut — possesses an excellent harbour, and 
N 2 
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tlie remains of fortificationa nhicli, in the wars of 
the last century, caused us no smaU trouble. Our 
Gallic neighbours Lave stjled it the Gibraltar of the 
Antilles : it, however, attempted no opposition to 
the landing of General Maitland, who, after the 
reduction of Martinique in Fobruary, 180!), cap- 
tured les Saintea without losing a man. Tbo popu- 
lation of this island in 1891 araoauted to 1,678 
Bouls, being an increase of seventy-sis siuce the pre- 
ceding census. 

3, Dcsirade, — Seven mil&s to the north-east of Guada- 

loupe lies the island of Desirade ; it has an area of 
about eleven square miles, and the soil ia oxti-emcly 
fertile. A large proportion of the iuhahitnnta aro 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton, whereas those 
living on the coast devote themselves to fishery. 
The total population in 1881 was 1,914, showing an 
increase of thirty-two on 1880. 

4. Saint Martin. — The northern portion of the island of 

Saint Martin, covering an area of about twenty 
squaro miles, is also annexed to the colony of 
Guaduloupe, The remainder of the island belongs 
to the Dutch. The town of Jlargiot, the official 
French capital, is the seat of a Juge de Pais. The 
chief commerce of the island is in salt ; large 
works for its production exist in Margiot. The in- 
habitants, who number 3,GG7 souls, also raise cattle 
for sale in the larger colony. Machete. Saint Mar- 
tin is about 150 miles north of Gaudaloupe. In the 
year 1801, the island being in the joint possession of 
the French and Dutch, and both Powers being at 
war with England, opportunity was taken of a force 
being in the neighbourhood for the reduction of St. 
Bartholomew, to land a force on Saint Martin. On 
the 24th March, after a sharp conflict, in which the 
garrison showed much gallantry, it surrendered to 
the British, to be again restored on the Peace of 
Amiens. 
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. St. Bartholomew lies between the British colony of 
Saint Christopher and the Dutch island of Suiat 
Euatatia, and 13 situated about 112 miles NNW. of 
Guailaloupe. The island is extremely moantninoos 
and rocky, and tblB, though tho soil ia fertile, pro- 
renta auy very extended cultivation. Tropical fruits 
gi'ow iu profusion ; these are exported to the neigh- 
bouring isles by vessels of Braall tonnage, which 
trade to CariSiiage, for this purpose tho only port in 
the island. 



Saint Bartliolomcw wns one of the ancient posaeasions of 
the " Compagvie des ilcs de Saint Christophe, de la Barbade, ct 
auties a rentr(!e dn P^run," and was formally annexed to Franco 
in 1648 ; a century and a half later (in 1784} it was ceded by 
Louis XVI. to Sweden. Gnatavus III. acquired it with a view 
of estalilishing commercial relations between his country and 
tho West Indies. In 1801, the rapture between Great 
liritain and the Northern Powers was followed by tho expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen, iu which Nelson added to his immortal 
renown ; and, concurrently with tho despatch of the fleet to the 
Baltic, a force consisting of the 1st Royals, the Buffs, the llth 
and C4th Foot, with two newly-raised battalions of West 
Indian troops, was orpinizcd for the conquest of the colonial 
possessions of Denmark and Sweden. On the 20th March, 
1801, the squadron conveying the troops appeared before St. 
Bartholomew, then in possession of tho Swedes ; but the 
Governor, having uo adequate means of resistance, at once 
hauled down his Hag, and General Triggc, leaving a garri^n in 
the island, passed on to Saiutes. The sudden blow struck 
at Copenhagen, followed as it was by the death of the Emperor 
Paul, dissolved the Northern Confederacy, and, on the renewal 
of peace, Saint Bartholomew was restored to the Swedes. 
Although for close on three-quarters of a century it remained 
in their hands, the French language and Freuch customs never 
died out, and in 1877 overtures were made for its recovery by 
the Republic. On the 10th August of that year, a treaty was 
signed by which St. Bartholomew again passed into the bands 
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of the origiual owners, and by & clanse in the decree of the 
Senate, ratifying the treaty, the island was attached to the 
Governmeut of Guadaloupe for all adminiatralive purposes 
Its population numbered, in 1881, 2,925. 

i'o;)((Zu(ioM.— The total populaUon of Guadaloupc, at the 
census of 1881, amounted to 193,962 souls. 

EES!DE>T PorULiTlON. 

Malea-Adnlts .... 50,620 

Uaya under U . . 28.170 ^m 
Civil FuQcUonaries . 1,&(2 ^H 

QamSOQ . . . . i>-ai ^H 

Coolies .... '23,60* ^ 

105,163 

Fcmules— Adolta .... 64,227 

Under U . . 27,335 
Wives of FoncUoaariea . 763 
Coolies .... 6,481 

88.796 

193.902 

As in its sister isle, Martinique, the marriage state is no 
held in hish honour iu Gnadaloupe, and the proportion of ille 
gitimate births is even greater than in France, arguing an erea 
more advanced stato of immorahty. 
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Givtug au average of 29-9 births per thousand inhabitants 
30'3 deaths, and but three marriages ! No fewer than 250 pc 
thousand of the births are illegitimate t 

From the earliest occupation of the island, the proceedings 
of both Civil and Criminal courts have always been governed \>\ 
tho codes in vogue in ihe mother country. So far back as tho 
year 1G91 we fiud a Royal decree laying this down as a funda- 
mental principle, and it has never since haen departed from. 
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Natarally, eortaio modiflcutions have from time to time been 
made in tlio French codes in order to make the laws more suit- 
able to the iDhiibitanta of their distant poascsaiona. For iu- 
Btance, wheu siavery was rampant iu the island, and before 
universal freedom was declared, the laws for the white man and 
the black wore by no means the same ; but the Feual Code of 
1B77 was made applicable iu its entirety to the island, und 
now, nominally tit any rate, all French subjects, black and 
white, are equal iu the eyes of the French law. Foreigners, 
however, are subject to the same restrictions as iu France, 
as regards bringing actions against French subjects, and 
in cases amongst themselves they can claim nou-juris- 
diction. 

ImmigiatioH. — The condition of the coolies at work on the 
French plautations leaves much to be desired ; being foreigners, 
they are powerless to bring cases of breach of engagement 
without lodging a sum, to-ho decided on by tbo court, as costs 
for the defendants. This sum ia generally fixed at such a 
figure as totally to preclude the possibility of litigation : Ibua 
tbe antutored Indian is forced to hear the ills as host ho may. 
It is true that nominal attempts are made to supervise tbo 
coolies, and to ascertain whether tbey are subject to any hard- 
ships ; for this purpose a " Service d'lmmigration " has been iu- 
stitntcd. The chief ofQcial draws a salary of ^240 a year ; ha 
ia assisted by two inspectors with salaries of £200, and by nine 
assistant magistrates at sidarics of £160 : living, as these men 
do, in the midst of planters, wealthy men, it is not tc their 
iuterest to irritate their conutrj-men, and the smallness of their 
salaries is a premium on venality, Tbe expenses of tbe Im- 
migration Department reach tbe sum of i'19,800. 

Police. — A detachment of the Gendarmerie of the Marine 
is quartered iu the islaud, but for all practical purposes the 
Communal police are tbe only persona employed in the sup- 
pression and detection of crime. 

Oovemmenl and Adviiimiratlon. — The administrative 
organization of Guadaloupe ia similar in every respect to 
that of its sister isle, Martinique — that is to say, it is pre- 
sided over by a Govenior, who ia aided by a Supreme Council, 
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cousisliug of tliD same officials as in Marticiqiie ; * financial 
questions are decided by a Conaeil General, the tbii-ty-six 
members of which are elected by universal auffi-age in the 
various cantons. There is a " Commission Coloniale," con- 
sisting of seven members, and Criminal and Civil procedure 
is provided for by a Court of Appeal at Basse Terre, a Court 
of Assize at Pointe-a-Pitre ; Tribunals of the First Instance at 
Basse Terre, Pointe-a-Pitre, Marie Galante, Saint Barth^lemy, 
and Saint Martin ; and Justices of the Peace in each of the 
nine cantons. All these Courts are constituted in a similar 
manner to those in Martinique. There is, therefore, no neces- 
sity to recapitulate their orgnuization. It may be of interest, 
however, to show how litigation was resorted to in this small 
colony during the last j-ear (1882) for which returns are 
available : — 
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2,607 



As I said before, the island and its dependencies are 
divided into thirty-three Communes, grouped into nine 
cantons, the latter returning thirty-six members to the Conseil 
G^D^ral of the colony, which has its head-quarters at Basse 
Terre. Like Martinique, Guadaloupe is represented in Paris 
by a Senator and two Deputies. As in France, the Communes 
have extensive powers of levying rates and taxes, and these 
are expended on local improvements, but how the money is 
expended it is hard to say ; bribery and corruption are as rife 
in the colony as in the metropolis, and there is certainly little 
show for the vast sums the municipuliti(;s have wasted in the 
last quarter of a century. 

» ^eep. 148. 
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Eacli Commnne is presided over by a Major, who has by liia ^| 




Bide two or more Adjoints, and a certain numbur of Municipal ^| 




CouneiliorH, elected by the suffrages of their fellow-townB- ^| 




men. Local taxation, as the following table shows, falla ^| 




heavily on the people :— 
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1.737.823 1 1, 732,386 






SlTing a total amonnt of municipal taxation of .£69,505. 
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boyB, which afford instruction to 5,907, are under the super- ^| 
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intendence of tbc Fr&res of the Saint Eaprit, aud tboEe fur the 
girls, where 4,5G6 receive their education, are conducted by the 
Scears of Saint Joseph de Cluuy. These schools are inspected 
by ofGcials from the Department of Fabhc Instruction, now it 
is in contemplation lo extend the system of laicizatioa to the 
colony ; indeed, at Saint Martin, the schools are already re- 
moved from the Friircs. There is no higher education obtain- 
able in the island except through private Bources; but it haa 
been determined to construct a Lyc^e, and the building for thia 
13 already in progress. 

Clergy. — In 1859 Guadaloupe was converted into a Bishopric, 
and subordinated to the Archbishopricof Bordeaux: tbc episcopal 
seat is at Basse Terro. There are sixty-three priests in the 
diocese, these bfing recruited from the Seminaire of the Saint 
Esprit. Two Protestant pastors, paid by the State, arc allotted 
to Saint Martin and St. Bartholomew ; but already it is in con- 
templation to sever the connection bctiveen Church and State 
and relieve the Budget of the heavy burden tbo payment of 
religious ofQcials imposes upon it. 

Public Works. — This department is confided to on official 
drawn from the Fonts ot Cbnuss^es in Franco, who is assisted 
in his labours by twenty-eight subordinates, their salaries 
amounting to £4,920. 

A Lycceat Pointc-a-Pitre, a lunatic asylum and a hospital &t 
Saint Martin, are in course of construction, whilst plans ai-e 
being drawn up for the drainage of Pointe-i-Pitre, which has 
gained an unenviable notoriety for those evils common to all 
French towns outside Paris, and from which the capital itself 
is not free. 

For the maintenance of roads, cleansing of the barbonrs, 
construction and repair of colonial boildings, the Local Budget 
in 1884 voted a sum of £32,000. 

Citltiviilion. — Like its sister island, Guadaloupe is essfn< 
tially a sugar-prodneiog colony, but efforts also have been 
made, from the earliest days of its European occupation, to 
develop other valuable products, such as cocoa, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, and spices ; but the protectionist policy of Franco, 
abroad as well as at home, stifles commerce ; in the last 
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few years there has been a material diminutiou of trade, and 
tlie output of the various plantations, except iu those devoted 
to cocoa, has seusibly fallen off. 

The total acreage of Gaadaloupo and its dopendeiicies may 
be thus summed up : — 
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Uuadalonpe proper 


. 236,978 aeres 


Grande Terre . 


. 163.078 „ 


Marie Gulaate 


. 37,317 „ 


Deairade. 


6,800 „ 


I.CS Saintefi . 


■ 4.^13 „ 


Saint Martin . 


. 12,942 „ 


Saint Bartlioloniow 


. 4,500 „ 



466,(J28 



And this again may be subdivided : — 

1 70.258 Acres devoted to the Cultivation of Sugar, Cocoa, Coffee, 

^H Cotton, &c. 

^^H 25,000 Acres to Agriculture. 

^^H 35,000 Swampy Laud. 

^^^1 112,000 ,1 Forest Land capable of paKial development. 

^^^ 251,258 „ Uncultivated Ground, (>8,000 of wbioh have fallen 

^^^ into diause. 

The following table ahoiva tlie presont position of affairs in 
Guadaloupe, and having been enabled to obtain statistics of 
the output in former years, I have produced these in support 
of my statement that the condition of the colony is one of 
retrogression : — 
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Ooff«. 


b™»u. 


TotBCCO. 


a™^. 


Output 
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Output 


A<™g«. 


Output 


1789 
1S35 
1875 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1879 
ISSO 
1881 
1832 


20,000 
13,005 
B,00il 
9,313 
9,177 
9,982 
10,009 
10,325 
12,062 
11,2JS 


e,ni2.boo 

1.681.800 

i,ees,200 

1,733,800 
1,742,100 
998,000 
190,300 
2,016,000 
1,878,131 
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891.000 

972,100 
1,215,200 
1,260,600 
1,312,617 
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lb.. 

8,140 
18,200 

35.200 
31,318 
26,100 

fl,eoo 

7.200 



From the above it will be seen that sugar is by far the moat 
profitable industry. It is estimated that the capital sunk in 
it amounts to — 

Land under Cultivation . . . .£2.560,000 

Plant 2,080,000 

Aoimala ernplojed 400.000 



In 1881 tho output of the 64,378 acres was— 

Raw Sugar . . . 40.101,12011)8. value i-335.391 
Btolasses . . . 1,323,014 gallons „ 84>192 

Rum .... 429,988 „ „ 62,560 

The agricnltural produce of the island is of no note, being 
insufficient for local necessities. Its total annual value is 
estimated at £GO,000. 

Commerce. — The commerce of the country is eommarized 
in the following tabular statements : — 





ImportitD 


Eiportarnm 


TotnL 


Pnwoe 

Prenoh ColsnlM 


473.B83 

G4,348 
187,618 


857,811 
7,012 

107,521 


1,8S1.*S7 
81.880 
89S.010 




1.015,417 


1,272,380 


S, 287,827 



The principal Export being sugar, of which the following 
movements were recorded : — 
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Exported to France ^701,037 

Foreign Countries . . . 401,981 
vTbe chief Imports being — 

Wioea and Spirits £75,969 

Cotton OootlH 56.822 

Leather Goods 100,659 

Dried Cod 28,883 

Plonr 77.875 

Eice 68.416 

QoBiio aud other ilaoures .... 43,201 

The Shipping movements during the jeur 1881 were as 
follows :— 
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FinanctR. — Like all the other colonies of France, the re- 
sources of Guadaluupe are not enough to meet the nocessary 
expenditare, ond heavy contributions are made by the Minister 
of Marine : — 

Local Duuget, 

The total amount produced hy Local 

Tmation, irrespective of the sums 

raised by tlio Uutiicipol AuthoritieB, 

auiount«d to 

The principal items being — 

liegistration of Deeds, StJimp8,&o. .£20,000 



il81,P63 



Houae Tax 

LandTai 12.800 

Licence Tai 7380 

Import Datiea . . , . 40,000 
Export Datiea .... 40.000 
*Funds Bopplied in Budget of the 
Minister of Marine . . . ■ 



• The details of this aom will bo found in Appendix No. 1. 
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Taxation. — If we add the Contributions Directes to the 
municipal levies we arriTe at an average rate of taxation of 
£1 98. Id. 

Oarrison. — The garrison of Guadaloupe consists of five 
companies of the Infantry of Marine, one of Marine Artillery, 
a company of the Discipline troops, and one of Gendarmerie — 
in all about 1,200 men ; there is also a squadron of three 
vessels told off for the defence of this and its sister island of 
Martinique, with a total of 48 officers and 785 men. 
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FRENCH GUIANA. 

Its Pregeut Condition — Discovery and Early French SettlementB — Their 

»FlulQre — Its Innuguralion ilr a Penal Colony during the Revolution 
—Captured by the British in 1807— KoBtorcd by Treaty of Pari*, 
1815- Fresh Attempts under the Restoration to Colonize Oayenna 
— Fopnlation — Education — GoTernment and Adminiatration — 
J n stice — Public Works — Agricoltn re — A rboricnl to re — C atlle Raiaj ng 
— Gold-mining — Commerce — CompariBon with British Oaiana — 
Finance — Garrison and Defence, 

French Gniaua, bonadeil as it ia by the Britiali and Dotcb 
colonies of the same name, stands out a striking illustration of 
the inability of the French to comprehend the art of colonizing; 
its past history franght with mismanagement, its present con- 
dition a penal settlement destitute of commerce, its future 
pregnant with hnaucial disaster, all point to the same moral. 

The boundaries of the colony are by no moans clearly defined. 
On ita western frontier the River Maroni forma a sufficient 
border line between French and Dutch Guiana, hut endless 
bickerings between France and Brazil testify to the necessity of 
a rectification, or at any rate of a demarcation, of the eastern 
bouudarj% Of its exact area we are equally ignorant. Whilst 
M. Foncin estimates it at 50,000 sqnare miles, M. Jules Dural 
considers it to be fully twice as large. There ia one point, how- 
ever, in connection mth the colony upon which all French 
writers are agreed, and that is that the occupation of Gniona by 
France has been one long conspicuous and humiliating failure. 

M. LeroyBeaulien writes:* " Upon the continent wo are nn- 
doabtedly in a condition vastly inferior to that enjoyed by other 

* "La ColoDiBation chei lea Penplea Uodenes." Faris: OniUanmiD 
et Cie. 
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nations — the Englisli and tlio Dutch for instance. O-uiana is a 
proof. We, the first arrivals iu these regions, permitted both the 
Enghsh and the Dutch to seize the most fertile lands, whilst we 
have only been able to establish a settlement of a very inferior 
nature, sparsely inhabited and langui&hing for want of trade, 
whilst our two rivals, England and Holland, have founded two 
wealthy and prosperous colonies," 

M. Jules Duval is equally strong: — " By a fatal combination 
of circumstances Guiana remains the most despised and the least 
populous of all our agricultural colonies, whilst at the same 
time it is the largest in extent, and certainly the richest in th« 
variety of its vegetation. "With a surface of 1G,000 or 18,000 
square leagues— half the area of France — it possesses only. 
some 20,000 inhabitants, and its exports, amounting to about 
800,000 francs, are much the same as they were a hundi'cd years 
ago. It costs France upwards of 2,000,000 frimca annually, 
either in the expenses of its administration or in sabvention to 
its Local Budgets, without in return offering the mother country 
any outlet for her markets, or any important and valuable im- 
portations. It alone of all our colonies has never raised itself 
from the depth into which it was plunged by the abolition of 
slavery, though it has received vast pecuniary subsidies to enable 
it to emerge from its many cnses. At the same time, we see 
Dutch Guiana and British Ouiaua (and such examples are 
humiliating enough to our national pride) rich and prosperous 
despitethe rough experiences they have undergone. The reason 
is not far to seek ; it is that we attempt to violate the laws of 
nature and learn nothing from the lessons of experience."* 

Discovered in 1498 by Christopher Columbus, the coasts of 
Guiana, although fabled with countless riches, attracted but few 
adventurers until, in the year 1G04, M. Lb Eevard^re, « Breton 
shipowner, brought back to Granville marvellous tales of its 
boundless riches and wealth. During the ensning forty years 
many vessels were litted out in the harbours of Brittany and 
Normandy for the exprefls purpose of culling the fruits which 
La Revard^re had so glowingly depicted ; and Richelieu in this, 
as in other cases, granted liberal pecuniary aid to the founders of 
* " Lea Colonies et la PoliUqne Coloniale de la FraDce." 
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the Compui; established Qndor his auspices for the do^ttlopmciit 
of colonizatioii on the basks of the Orinoco aud the Amaaon. 
The swampy nature of the low-lj-ing lands and the iunuuierable 
watercourses, which rendered cnltiyation difficnlt, presented 
difficalties before which our light-hearted neighbours quailed, 
and before long the Dutch and the English, more paiustaking 
and more thorough, had established themselves ou thu soil 
abandoned bj the French, leaving to the latter the loss fertile 
and more broken territories to the south of the Maroni Hvlt. 
The earlier colonists made haste to get rich, and they did not 
possess sufficient energy to overcome the obstacles in their way , or 
sufficient acumen to recognize what these obstacles were. A 
network of roads aud canals were essential to the proper develop- 
ment of the colony, but the settlers did not care to spend their 
money — and for the most part they were destitute of capital — 
in what to them would be unproductive public works. Apria 
moi le deluge has over been the cry of the French colonist. 
The State, far from encouraging the colonists in a true course of 
development, by advancing money for necessary public works, 
wasted large sums in enabling the settlers to purcbuso cuttle, 
tools, and even slaves ; but when onco the plantations woio 
Blocked it was found impossible to transport their produce to 
the coast, or to maintain communication between the inland 
settlements and the seaports. Company after Company organised 
ou the same lines died in infancy, the capital being swiillowcd 
up owing to the rapacity of the State officials. Military worka 
were considered of primary importance, and for many 3'earti tho 
many millionB of francs advanced by the Crown were wasted in 
the construclioa of fortifications which rondorod the town of 
Cayenne almost uninhabitable. Yet these batllemoiitM alTordod 
it no defence when attacked by the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English, for French Guiana has fallen successively into tbo 
hands of all these Powers. The most energetic of all settlors, 
Tis., the Jews and Huguenot dmigr^s, who were chased first from 
France and then from French colonies, fled from Cayenne to 
Surinam, thus placing their talents, which were conaiderable, at 
the disposal of the Dutch, and depriving French Oniana of tbo 
very elements it most needed. 
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In the rcigii of LoqIb XV. the Due do Choiseal made a 
fresh effort to revive the fallen fortoBCs of Guiaua. Canada and 
Loaisiaun had heen lost by the Treaty of Paris, and the eyea of 
Franoe were averted for very shame from the Northern and 
tnmed to the Southern Continent of America, With a true 
regard for his own interests, that Htatesman obtained for 
members of his own family a concession under very favonrablo 
conditions. The concession might, iudeoJ, ho termed a grant 
of the whole conntry. Then availing himself of State aid, 
which was liberally placed at his disposal, he despatched from 
12,000 to 15,000 unfortunates to occupy the valley of tho 
Konron, a district virtually unknown, and practically tminhabit- 
ahle by Europeans. The result was as might have been fore* 
seen — as was indeed foretold by all who possessed any experience 
of South America. Landed in a conntry in which no prepara- 
tion whatever had been made for them, they perished miserably 
like flies, the wealthier only escaping to France, Tho disaatroas 
attempt cost the State over two millions sterling. 

In 1778 M, llalonet was deputed to visit Cayenne with a view 
to inaugurating the new colonial system instituted by Turgot 
and Necker. Loyal efforts were made by this gentleman to carry 
ont his sovereign's instructions, and attempts wore made to copy 
the Dutch system of canals and irrigation, Unforlanately, the 
outbreak of the French Revolution put an end to all reforms, 
and the injudicious proclamations of nrivcrsal cquaHty led to 
conflicts between white and black, which effectually ruined tho 
good work commenced by Malonet, and threw tho colony onco 
more into ruin and anarchy. 'The insalubrity of the climate had 
long been notorious. Of the 15,000 unfortunates whom the Due 
de Choiseul had deported there in the reign of Louis XV., it 
was computed that the whole had perished miserably in three 
years. Cayenuo consequently was looked upon as a suitable and 
economical depot for the transportation of the victims of the 
Bevolntion. With that refinement of crnclty for which the 
authors and principal actors in that Reign of Terror have been 
renowned, French Guiana was selected as the future home of 
Varennes, CoUot d'Horbois, Pichegru.andof manyothernotablea 
who offended either against the lawa of the Directory or the 
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£mpire. Their sojourn in this terrible cUmflte was a eliort ODe ; 
death soon ended the sufferings of tboae who thus experienced 
the clemency of the Itevolutionary leaders. 

Cut off from regular communication with the mother country, 
the wilder epirita of tht! colouy, ever renowned as a neat of 
piracy, betook themselves to their old calling, and they suc- 
ceeded in inflicting considerable damage on the English ship- 
ping on the one hand, on the Portuguese shipping on the other. 
The House of Braganza, when ousted from Lisbon by the action 
of Napoleon in invading Portugal, had taken refuge in Brazil ; 
and as in Europe England and the Portuguese were sncccssfully 
pushing back Bonaparte from the Ibci-inu peninsula, so in 
South America the two uattcns organized an equally successful 
ospeditioD agaiust the distant colonies of their common foes. 
Early in December, 1808, two Portuguese brigs of war, having 
on board a detachment of 500 men, accompanied by the British 
frigate Coji/umce, a converted French prize, succeeded in laud- 
ing without opposition at the mouth of the Oyapock river. 
Thus encouraged, it was determined to make an attack on 
Cayenne, the capital of the colouy, a fortified to^'u capable of 
affording some resistance. On the 6th of January, aided by 
a favourable wind, the Coufiance stood in to the harbour, and, 
after a brisk cannonade, succeeded in silencing the guns of Iho 
Bea-forts, thus enabling the Portuguese troops nnd some British 
Marines and Blue-jackets, in all about tiOO men, to be discm* 
barked. The French troops were ao superior in numbers to the 
invading forces, and the Portuguese bad shown such an evident 
disinehnation to meet them in fair fight, unless well supported 
by their British comrades, that Captain Yest of the Conliiinc<\ 
feoling it would be injudicious to weaken bis numbers by garri- 
■oning the captured forts, dismantled ibem and pushed on to 
Beauregard, where the Governor, Victor Hugues, bad taken up 
ft strong position to cover Cayenne. After an obstinate cim- 
fliot, iu which the brave old Eepublican leader showed more than 
liis usual dogged gallantry, the allies were victorious. Follow- 
iog up their success by a vigorous pursuit, on the 14th January 
they had the proud satisfaction of hoisting the British colours 
on the walls of Cayenne. One thousand prisoners and eighty 
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cannon were the trophies of the victors, whose total loBses 
amounted to about sixty killed and wounded. Too mach 
credit cannot be given to Yest for his spirited conduct in thtia 
venturing to push on against a fortified town though unprovided 
with artillery of any sort. 

It was this boldness — boldness akin to rashness — which 
characterized onr naval ofBcers in the wars of the early part 
of the century, and which won for thorn the unshaken con- 
fidence of their compatriots, and for their country a series 
of triumphs, the lastre of which remains nndimmed to this 
day. 

After the capture of Cayenne the British Commander with- 
drew his forces, handing over tho colony to the Portuguese, 
who continued to aJmiuister it until the year 1917, when, in 
conformity with the terms of the Treaty of Paris, it was restored 
to the French. 

Undeterred by previous failures, the French Government, 
immediately after receiving the island in 1817, made a fresh 
effort to revive colonization in Cayenne. This time the valley 
of the Mana was selected as the graveyard of several hundred 
mechanics, who were shipped off under the most speciona 
promises to seek for wealth in the fcetid marshes of French 
Gaiana. Conflicts between the officials of the new venture and 
the older olnulsts were not slow in developing themselves, and 
ere five years had elapsed the colony on tho Maua was effaced 
as effectually as that on the Kouron had been. 

The emancipation of the slaves in 1848 struck a final blow 
at the colony, already dying of inanition. The liberated blacks 
evinced a degree of independence against which the emascu- 
lated whites could not stand. En im\git the negroes deserted 
the distant plantations to reside in the coast ton'ns, where food 
was cheaper and their life one of greater freedom and liberty. 
Every effort was made by the Local Government to counteract 
this movement. The negroes, though blessed with nniversal 
suffrage, were not allowed to be absent fi'om their domicile for 
a single night without a passport, and double taxes were im- 
posed OQ those residing in towns. Attempts, too, were made 
to introduce coolies from the East Indies, and these for a time 
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I liy tbeir labour, practically free, so small are the wagoa giveu 

I to the Indian immigrant, eavcd French Guiana from the ruin 

I which threatened to overwhelm it. 

Population. — For its area French Guiana is one of the most 

' sparse]; populated, as it is one of the poorest and moat insa- 
labrioas colonies in the world. According to the most recent 
returns, viz., the census papers of 1681, the population was 
constitatod in the following manner : — 



Civil OSciols 

GattiHon .... 

Member! or lluligioiiB Ordvrs 

Aboriginal ladiuns 
Eefng«e» from BraEJI . 
Local Populutiun , 
Cooliei from Uindostan 

„ China aod Annam 

Conficta on TIclcel Loave . 
OfficiaU of the Vmal EsUbtisbr 
Cjn»iot8 .... 



I This population being again thus divided — 

MkUa. Fema1e>. 

Adults . I+.IM 10,165 

Under U . . J,285 2,189 



The changes in the condition of the population during iho 
lilast three years of nhich there are returns, give — 



1878 
1880 
1881 



I As the system of registration of births and deaths in country 
1 districts is very defective, owing to Ibe scattered nature of the 
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popnlatioti, and as the i-eturus do not inclado those of the 
ponal estabHshmont, it may safely be aasumed tbat the death- 
rate has beeu upwards of 40 per 1,000 during the period 1879— 
1881, whilst the average of births has been fully 10 pec 1,000 
below that. 

Education. — Primary edncation is gratuitous. It baa bean 
undertaken for a long period of years by the Freres da 
Ploermel for boys, and the Sisters of St. Joseph de CInny 
for girls. There are six Eohoola under the guardianship of 
these religions orders, giving instruction to a total of 1,118 
children. 

Secondary education was for many years given in a eollego 
under tho supervision of the Freres de Saint Esprit, but 
the decrees of tho Senate of 1882 suppressed this institution, 
replacing it by a college, the professors of which were furnished 
hy the Department of Public Education in France. In addition 
to this college the colony provides four scholarships for its most 
deserving pupils, who are sent to France to complete their 
education. One of these scholarships is at tho Veterinary 
College in Paris. 

Qovernment nitd Adinlnistration. — Tho colony of French 
Guiana is administered in the same manner as Martiniqae, 
^ Guadaloupc, &c. — that ia to say, the G-overnor is assisted in 

^^^H his functions hy a Conseil Privu, consisting of all the senior 

^^^H State officials and two of the principal inhabitants, one named 
^^^B by the President of the Kepubhc, one by the Governor him- 
^^^^ self. Guiana being a penal colony, the bead of the convict 

r establisbmeut is ex-ajjicio a member of this Council. The 

L Conseil Contentieux and Conseil G^u^m! are constituted in the 

^^^B same manner as in the other colonies in the same category, 

^^^h with the exception that the number of members in (ho latter 
^^^H ia sixteen, not thirty-six : these are elected hy universal 
^^^1 suffrage. 

^^^H The colony is divided into eleven Conimnnea, each of which 

^^^H is presided over by a Maire, assisted by a Municipal Council ; 
^^^^1 one of these Communes, however, comprises the penal cstab- 
^^^^B lishment of Maroni, which is not endowed with municipal 
^^^^K institutions. The various Communes are thus grouped: — 
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Circonwrii.tioD. 


c™™,^. 


CoiiHil QtbinL 


Km .... 
Second 

awri. . . . 

Fourth 

Fifth . . . 

BUUi .... 


Approuagae 
Tour dc I'llo 
Ilo dB Cayenne 
Itoara 

UonUiDdr; 

Hacouriii 

RonroD 

Mrtu 

C»jonne, Tomi of 


} 

3 

1 

« 




Jxaixce. — After passing tbroQgb manj phases, the civil aiid 
criminal administration of Cayenne bae at last been establisbod 
on the same basis as in tbe olbcr colonies of France. Courts 
of Appeal, and Tribunals of the First Instance, were constiluted 
in 1854, but it was only in 1882 tbat Juges de Paix were nomi- 
nated to certain Communes. The various Codes of Procedure 
in force in France have been made applicable to Cayenne, with 

few very necessary modifications having reference to tbe 
t ualuro of the population. 

The statistics of tbe various Courts do not show that love 

litigation wliicb floods tho Courts in other dependencies; 
total number of cases appearing before all Courts being 
1,239 in the last year for nhieb returns are available : — 





CItUC««. 




CHmlmd. 


MtoorroUooOffono*. 


Court of Appeal 
Tiibotuil o( lb, Fir.l 

IniUDoo . 
%ht CoDTte of Jogos 

do Fux . 


g 

1 IfiO 
1 292 


2 
GO 


20 

... 


21S 
<70 



Public Works. — Efforts arc being made to develop tbe agri- 
iDltorol and mineral vreallh of tho cotintry by opening np great 
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arteriea of commerce, but the rovenues of the colony do not 
admit of any large Buma being spent upon public works ; con- 
Beqnentiy their progress is slow. Id 1881 only £12,000 was 
voted for this purpose by the Couseil GeuiSral, and of this sum 
i;i,780 is expended in salaries of officials. Though the various 
muuicipalities are ahve to the necessities of the case, hut little 
is done by them towards improving the means of communica- 
tion in Guiaua. Owing to tho nature of the country, which is 
cut up by iuDumerable streams, and to tho heavy rainfall, which 
necessitates constant repairs to roads and bridges, the Local 
Government finds the snm accorded for pubUc works scarcely 
more than sufficient to maintain in a serviceable condition the 
existing roads and canals; little can bo done towards the con- 
struction of new works. 

Agriculture. — Nature has divided Guiaua into three distinct 
zones — the highlands, or mountainous region, to which the 
wealthier colonists retreat during the summer season, and tho 
soil of which, though fertile, is bo wooded as to render cultiva- 
tion difficult and expensive; the lowlands, composed of vast 
alluvial deposits, pierced by innumerable rivers, fertile to ex- 
cess, bat in consequence of the labyrinth of watercourses, and 
the fatal miasma arising from them, unhealthy to live in and 
expensive to control ; the prairies, which, intervening between 
the mountain and the sea, afford grazing ground for large 
herds of cattle. Here, again, the humidity of the atmosphere 
interferes with the produce of the soil ; for though the grass of 
these prairies is fair to look upon, and although the indigenous 
cattle thrive upon it, the moisture it imbibes deprives it of 
much of its nourishment, and horses have to be fed on hay 
imported from Europe, the average cost of which is £12 to 4213 
a ton. 

The cultivation of these zones is again eleavly marked — in 
the highlands, forestry, for Guiaua baa a considerable export 
trade in the more valuable sorts of woods ; in the lowlands, 
sugar, roucou, cofl'ee, cotton, &.C., whilst tho broad, undulating 
[laiuB are reserved for the rearing of cattle. 

Population. — The population in the same manner have 
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divided theaiBelveB into three claBBes ; the npper classea look 
dona with contempt on all nho meddle with anything Igbs 
aristocratic than sugar-cane ; the smaller proprictoi's throw 
their energies into the cultivation of roncou, coff<;e, cocoa, cotton, 
and BpiceB ; ^'hilst the common people content themselves 
with grow-ing vegetables, or, in the absence of a small patch of 
Boil, are nilling to undertake manual labour, 

Guiann was essentially a sugar -producing colony, though 
various causes are at vsork here as elsewhere to destroy this 
industry. In the j'ear 1726 there were but twenty planta- 
tions in the country; in 1837 there were forty-four; and at 
the present day there are but fifteen. Capital and credit aUke 
are necessary for sugar cultivation, and these are both wanting 
in Guiana. The climate is not tempting for the wealthy 
capitalist, and the business is too speculative a one for the 
local banks to care to make heavy advances to men of straw 
on the very doubtful security of a French sugar plantation. 
In its best days the exports from Guiana never exceeded five 
and a half million pounds ; to-day it is less than three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

In Guiana sugar has found a formidable rival in roncou, a 
Binali shrub almost unknown elsewhere, and which, I believe, is 
indigenous to the country. From its fruit the natives extract 
a dye, with which they deepen the reddish tint of their skins. 
Profiting by this, the colonists have developed a rising trade 
with Europe in this eomnaodity, which now is largely used in 
colouring silken, woollen, and cotton goods. In 1826 tho 
nnmber of plantations devoted to the cultivation of this plant 
was but eighty-six ; to-day there are over 300. The plant is 
exceedingly hardy, is in fall bearing in its third year, and 
continues to give a good crop until its twentieth : the output 
varies from 660 to 1,900 lbs. per acre. A steam manufac- 
tory baa recently been erected in Cayenne for the extraction 
of the dye from tho raw plant, thns obviating the expense 
of ita manufacture in Europe ; and it has been found that 
the juice from the fresh plant ia far more lasting in its tints 
than that which has suffered from a sea voyage. 
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Coffee, cocoa, and cotton are amongst the other prodncte of 
the country ; the foimer was introduced frora Sarln&m about 
the year 1716. Cocoa-trees grow in the interior of the colony, 
where they attain a considerable size; hut it was only in the 
year 1728 that their cultivation was seriously attempted, and, 
owing to the superior hardiness of the cocoa-treo over the 
coffee plant, more attention has in recent years been paid to 
it ; the two shrubs begin bearing about their tifth year, though 
they do not attain their full vigour until their eighth ; but the 
cocoa continues to bear fruit for twenty-five or thirty years, 
whilst the coffee plant does not last more than half that 
period. 

Cotton is indigenous to the soil, and the natives cultivato 
inferior qualities in gi'eat quantities; unfortunately, the ex- 
treme humidity of the lowlands is as unfavourable to the better 
sorts as also is the soil of the highlands, and this, added to 
the superior climate of the United Stales, which permits more 
vigorous labour on the plantations, has tended to the deteriora- 
tion of this industry. Twenty years ago, during the American 
War of Secession, Guiana reaped a rich cotton harvest, over 
600,000 lbs. being annually exported; now the exports do not 
reach a tenth of that amount. 

Cloves form another important item in the wealth of tlie 
colony. It is asserted that one Poivre, Intendant of the islands of 
Mauritius and Ri^union in the year 1777, commissioned three 
men, an official of the old East India Company, named Prevost, 
and two sailors — Trtimigon, a hardy Malouice, and Etchovery 
— to obtain by purchase, fraud, or force, some plants of cloves 
aud nutmegs from the Dutch planters of the Malaccas. At 
the risk of their lives, Poivro's employes in two successivo 
voyages succeeded in carrying off by stealth a number of plants, 
which were distributed throughout the islands of Mauritius, " 
EiJuuion, Martinique, and Guadaloupe : a further supply was 
sent to Guiaua, and in the neighbourhood of Cayenne it 
flourished exceedingly. In the year 1887 the total exports 
amounted to 225,000 lbs., valued at about £25,000, whereas 
at the present day the value of the.exports is not £600. 
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Arhorvi\iii\i.re. — The moantain slopoB of Guiana are riolily 
clad with forests of valaable trees, useful alike for buildiug and 
for the more expensivo sorts of furniture. Tbo form of Govem- 
meut, wliicli stifles every euterprise, auil tlie lack of energy on 
the part of the inhabitants, has caused tbo trado to dwindle 
away. The magnificent exhibits of the woods from Guiana in 
the Exposition Univcrselle of 1878, created a fresh impetus ia 
this industry ; but the absence of roads, or even of water trans- 
port, the luok of Biiw-raills, and the poverty of the population, 
in money and spirit, prevents any great resuscitation in the 
export of woods. In 1835 the value of exports amounted to 
£in,O0O, in 1881 it did not reach i.'2,00l). 

Caitle-raisiwj.~~\ have alluded to the rich plains which lie 
between the foot of the moantain slopes and the sea as being 
admirably adapted for cattlc-raiaing. Unfortunately, the expor- 
tation of cattle is forbidden by the French Government, and 
the population of the colony being so sparse, there is no sole in 
Guiana for the numbers that might be raised on these prac- 
tically boundless prairies. At one period efforts were made to 
develop the industry, and some good beasts were imported into 
the colony. The want of a ready sale, however, throw such a 
dumper over the enterprise, that all further efforts were aban- 
doned, and now cattle, even for the support of the penal estab- 
lishment, have to be imported from Brazil. Thisia the more 
to be regretted, as colonists in neighbouring States are making 
rapid fortnties by cattle-raising, which they find an economical 
and most profitable omploj-mont. 

Go\A-v\\n\nn, — lu Ihc year 1878 the actios of certain Paru- 
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ian capitaliata, who flooded London with the most ootrageoaH 
Btatements as to the aariferous wealth of Guiana, cast 
certain amount of discredit on the valuG of recent diEcoveries in 
the colony. Tradition Las placed El Dorado on the borders of 
a mysterious lake, Parmia, in the depths of the forests of 
(iuiana, and from the earliest days we have evidence couGrmed 
by actual proof of the prcBenco of rich auriferons depoaits ia 
the various mountain districts of the colony. An expedition 
under the auspices of the local Government published, about 
the year 1837, a most favourable report on discoveries actually 
made in the valley of the Approuague, and in the same year a 
conceasion was granted to a Parisian capitalist of a tract of 
land, embracing an area of 200,000 acres, for a period of 
twenty-five years. In the first four years the Company had 
forwarded to France 7.600 ounces of gold, all obtained from 
alluvial waahingB. These results caused a sudden outbreak of 
gold fever, and at the present moment there arc upwards of 
eighty-eight mines in working order, the total exports last year 
being 61,838 ounces. 

CovrnxsTCf. — In regarding the area of the colony of French 
Guiana, its commerce appears feeble in the extreme ; bnt when 
we realize that just one-half of the imports, and five-eighths of 
the imports and exports combined, are for the use of the 
garrison and convict establishments, and that the expenditure 
of the colony ia one-half of ila total commercial movement, 
one is not surprised to learn that the French have olTered the 
colony, at a veiy moderate figure, to Brazil, Holland, and 
England, nor can one he surprised that all these countries 
have respectfully declined to purchase it at any cost. 

Kecent returns give the following movements : — 



I 
I 





Kxporli U. Fraaci 


. Impoitg from Prurn 


1876 . 


. 412.189 


Jt:22t.l00 


1877 . 


. 11,211 


S13,791 


1B78 . 


. 11,774 


205,3U 


187S . 


. 12,280 


204,240 


1830 . 


. . 22,07.5 


■JI0,.:.71 



And in the year 1881, the last for which detailed returns are J 
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available, we find that tlio total commerckl movement just 
exceeds £400,000, viz. :— 

I ImportB from Franco . . . £258.833 

I „ French Coloniea . 4,(388 

I ,. Foreign CouQtri«8 . 113,651 

I 377,172 

Eiports to Franco . . . £-29,870 

French Colonies . . 20 

„ Foreign Coantriea . 3.875 

33,765 

i410.fl37 

The principal items of Importation being — 

Suit Meat f 13,596 

Salt Butter 4,261 

Saet ... ... 8,173 

Hioe . 6.817 

Wines and SpiriU .... 58,607 
Cotton Goods 7,338 

These being destined cLiefly for the use of the troops. 

The Shipping movements in the colony are incooBiderable, 
the principal carrying trade being in the bunds of the English ; 
fifty per cent, of the vesBets entering the port sail under tho 
Union Jack. According to the returns for the year 1881, the 
numbers entered and cleared were as under : — 

Entfred. Cleared. 

TeMeln. Tonnnge. Vessels. Tonnage. 

From or for Frnnce . . 43 U,WI8 9 2,671 

„ Frencii Colouies . 13 7,635 21 P,800 

r r of these 

of these 30 were of 

Other Countries . 51 J J^^ »'«<» "^ m \^^^m<^ 
gate ton- 
nage of 

io.i>y3. 



^ tonnage ] 



As the colonies of fii-itish and French Guiana are contiguona, 
and are of nearly the same area, it may be of interest to com- 
pare their present condition. Such a comparison proves, more 
than words can express, the difference in the resalts obtained 
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by tlie two eouutnes, under absolutely similar climatic diffi- 



Popnlution . . . . 

Revenue 

Expenditure . . . . 
Tonnage Entered and Cleared 

Imporlfl 

Eiporta 

CnatoniH BeTCQue . 



French Ouisna. 

. 100,000 

. 27,000 

. £65,693 

. iSi57,852 

49,0 1-t tons 

i-377.172 

i-:».765 

i2G.836 



Biiliifa QuUm. 

76,000 

252,286 

£403,245 

^421,087 
519.581 tons 
£l.78-J,U5 
i2,r>97,291 

±-214,451 



Fiiianccs.— As in the other colonies under French rule, so 
do we find Guiana largely dependent on the mother country 
for support, its annual expenditure in 1885 being just three 
times its revenue, the deficiency being supplied from home. It 
may he thus summarized : — 

Expenditure provided for by Local Budget . £65,693 
*Bj Budget of Minister of Marine . . . 192,159 



The principal items of Receipts in the Local Budget are : — 



Licence Tai 
Honae Tax . 
Weights and Measures 
OoBtoma Dues . 



1,320 

76 

26,836 



Qairntoi\ and Defences. — The ganieon of the colony cou- 
BistB of — 

Sii Companies of the Infantry of the Marine, 
Half Battery of Artillery of the Mitrine, 
One Company of Gendarmerie of Marine. 

And the Naval services are provided forj by two small paddle- 
wheel despatch boats. 

* Detuila of this Expenditure are given in Appendix No. 1. 
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BAIKT rtBltRE AKD MIQUBLOK. 

Early Oocupation by Frimce of Cftimdu and Newfoundland— The Fish- 
ing Pleeta of St. Pierre and Miqnelon — Population— Govern men t 
and Adminiatration— Jnstice — Education — PoliHo Works — Afpioul- 
titre and CDiuracrcD— Finances. 

Of all the possessions which in the opening years of the 
eigbteoutb century enhanced the grandeur of France none were 
more prized, none more valitaljle, than those in North America. 
In Nova Scotia, in Newfoundland, and Canada, in the basin of 
the Misaiasippi, and in Mexico, her flag covered more territory 
than thttt belonging to England, Spain, and Holland. Ere 
the close of the century, nil that remained to her were the 
small islands of Saint Pierre and Miqnelon, off the coast of 
Newfoundland ; and now, in the wane of the nineteenth century, 
we still find the colonial possessions of France in North 
America restricted to these barren rocks, For close on four 
hundred years they have been the resort of the hardy fisher- 
men of the Basque and Breton coasts, tbo traiuiug-ground for 
the best seamen France has ever possessed. Like her other 
colonies, these islands are interwoven in the history of every 
war which has been waged between France and England ; in 
each successive campaign they have passed into our hands, to 
ho restored at each successive peace. All along the French 
littoral, from Dunkerque to St. Jean de Lnz, there is not a 
hamlet which has not sent forth the prime of its youth to court 
danger, and to seek wealth on the dreary coasts of Newfound- 
land. The perils of the fisherman's calling are immortalized 
in the verses of the Basque and the Breton peasantry, and 
the gallantry of the Newfoundland privateers is still sung iQ 
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the 'tween decks of the miserable craft which annaally put 
forth in fleets to the cod fiaberies of Newfoundland, 

As advanced posts to the fisheries of Newfoundland, these 
islands in the seventeecth century were of incalculable value, 
both atategicaliy and commercially; and even when, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, Newfoundland was wrested from France, 
they remained a welcome port of refuge to the fishing fleets on 
the great hanks, who found a ready market for their industry 
in Canada as in Europe. During the course of the operations 
in North America in 1778, a squadron under Admiral Mon- 
tague was despatched to take possession of these islands, whoso 
hardy inhabitants were causing much damage to English ship- 
ping. Their garrisons were too feeble to make any opposition, 
and by the terms of the capitulation arranged between the 
Governor and the Admiral, the whole population was trans- 
ported to France. The Treaty of Versailles, in 1783, once 
more saw these isles restored to their French owners, and the 
inhabitants were conveyed hack to their rocky homes at the 
expense of the State. Ten years later, on the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary war, England, mindful of the damage done to 
her commerce by the privateers of St. Pierre and Miquclon, 
inaugurated her colonial victories by their bloodless capture ; 
but ou the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens again concluded 
an act of restitution. No sooner wore Napoleon's real reasons 
for that hollow truce thoroughly gauged than orders were 
despatched to the Admiral commanding our fleets on the 
North American station to occupy these fishing islets, and in 
March, 1804, the Tricolour was replaced by the Cross of Saint 
George. The Treaty of Paris of 1815 restored them to France, 
and they now remain her sole possession in North American 
Tftters. 

For more than three centuries the coasts of Newfoundland 
have been the principal source whence Catholic Europe derives 
its supplies of salt fish. It is true that on the coasts of Scot- 
land and Norway, around Iceland, the Faroes, and Shetland, 
off the Dogger bank, and even so far south as the Canaries, 
the flsh is caught iu large quantities ; but, in the face of all 
opposition, Newfoundland cod retains its popularity, and the 
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fleets which annual]; are fitted oat in France, England, and 
the United States for the fisheries oif the Newfoundland coasts 
are moi-o numerous, more powerfully manned, and consist of 
larger craft than those employed in other waters. For the 
Frcuch fishing fleets St. Pierre and Miquelou ofl'er a welcome 
harbour of refuge ; during the summer months they are visited 
hy nnmerous vessels from Basque, Breton, and Normandy 
ports, all destined for tho banks of Newfoundland, These 
islands of recent years have done more than give shelter to 
fishing craft, for tho naval fitjuadron of tho Antilles annually 
run northwards during tho hot sca.^on, and the crews get 
invigorated hy the fresh breezes from the Newfoundland hants. 
In fact, St. Fierre and Miquclon act ns sanutoria for the vessels 
of war stationed in Martinique and Gundaloupc. 

In tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries tho Basque pro- 
vinces furnished the greater proportion of vessels for the New- 
foundland fisheries, the little town of St. Jean do Luz being the 
principal port for this industry. In those days it was a flourish- 
ing city, its merchants ranked among tho richest in the south 
of Franco, and their hotels rivalled tho palaces of Florence and 
Venice in the beauty of their architecture and the mngnificence 
of their decorations. Every year a fleet of eighty vcsbcIs nsed 
to leave the harbour of St. Jean do Luz for the fisheries of 
Newfoundland : now the harbour is no more, the pnlnccs are en- 
gulfed, and the town a cheap winter resort for those who dread 
the expenses of its sister rival, Biarritz. 'Ihc sea, which 
made the fortune of its inhabitants, also proved their rnin ; 
little by little it eueroaehed on the defences art Ihrow up to 
control nature : first the bar at tho mouth of the Nivelle was 
destroyed, then the tUiitics, constructed at an enormous expendi- 
ture of labour and money, were washed away. The genius of 
Vauban was called into requisition, and he, Canute-like, said 
to the waters of the Bay of Biscay, " Thus far slmlt thou go, 
and no farther." But the engineer whose work had defied a 
Marlborough, and whose name still ranks as the first of all 
defensive creators, was powcrlcES against the omnipotent sea. 
Year by year tho encroachments continued, nntU the Newfound- 
land fleet was compelled to seek more secure winter quarters 
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in the norlh of Franco. Bayonne gave shelter to 
or three ycsaels, and Bordeaux to five or six, bat the hi 
of tho Basque flshermen was bestowed on their comr&d6B 
Brittany and Normandy. 

The Eugliali traveller who, in the early spring, visits the 
harbours of these provincos, ivill bo rewarded with a carious 
spectacle. In the harbonrs of St, Brienc, Pinmpol, and 
Eiuic, in the Bay of St. Malo, and at Granville, Fecamp, and 
Dieppe, he n-ill see craft of all sizes fitting out for their annual 
cruise. The larger rigs are few in number ; some eight or ten 
barques, and not more than five or sis fall-rigged ships are in- 
cluded in the fleet ; but brigs and brigantines, schooners, and 
even yawls are to be met with in fifties or sixties. Each craft 
has some distinguishing mark: a green foretopsail one, a brown 
maintop-gallant sail another, a coloured patch in the courses of 
a third, obviate the necessity of a code of signals. Stout old 
craft many of them are ; but under the clauses of Mr. Chamber- 
lain's proposed shipping bills, there are few that would not Lo 
stopped ere they started on their perilous voyage. Loaded to 
within a few inches of their main deck, destitute of copper- 
sheathing, crowded with small skiffs destined for line-fishing on 
the banks, the vessels look, as many of them are, practically un- 
manageable and absolutely unseaworthy. Tho virtue of thrift 
has in the French race degenerated into tho vice of parsimony, 
and in order that tho " armateur " may derive a rich harvest 
from his unseaworthy craft, each vessel carries a crowd of 
passengers or " consort^s." I have seen eighty of these on a 
vessel of 148 tons, which, in addition, was lumbered up with 
seventeen fishing boats. Tho crew of such a craft consists of 
a captain, who by the French fishery laws is exempt from all 
examinations, and some twenty or thirty men, with a cabin 
boy to every ten hands. Many vessels start on their voyage 
with from two to three hundred souls on hoard. Tho naviga- 
tion practised on board is of the rudest description, and the 
result is the most appalling loss of life. Never a season passes 
without the total loss of from eiglit or ten of the Newfoundland 
b.iats with all on board. Founderings from leaks are perhaps 
the most frequent causes of loss ; but collisions with sister 
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craft or with icebergs are by no means uncommon. It is rare 
t}iBt & look-out is kept ; stiU more rare, except when sear- 
ing the French coast, that lights are shown ; and when, in a fit 
of Basquo-Uke extravagance, the Breton skipper hanga out his 
siile-lights, Ihey arc invariably either lashed to the mizen rig- 
ging or abaft of the mizen chains, where the steersman can 
attcnJ to them without disturbing even the mousse. 

As in whalers, the crews of the fishing fleet are paid accord- 
ing to the success of the voyage. Prior to starting, each able 
seaman obtains an advance of from 150 to 200 francs, which is 
handed over to wife or mother. The produce of the season's 
Gahiug, at the expiration of the voyage, is thus divided : — Four- 
sevenths goes to the owner, and three -seventh 3 to the crew. 
The three -sevenths is again subdivided into sharos, of which 
the captain takes tiiree, the mate two, each ablo scutnan one, 
and a muuste half a shore. The passage-money of the "cou- 
sortOa," who vary in number from 50 to 150, according to the 
size of the craft, is from £A to ±'6, and, in addition to this, 
they are required to pay 100 francs as freight for their boats. 
On their return voyage they are allowed five quintals of dried 
fish as free luggage. 

In order to encourage this industry, the French Government 
grant bounties of i2 to every man, whether sailor borne on the 
loga, or "consort^ " embarked on board of the Newfoundland 
fishing-vessels, and a bounty of 8*. 4(/. per cwt. (twenty francs 
per quintal) on all dry cod or cod's roo imported into France. 
In the year 1884, over .£200,000 was allotted in the Budget as 
bounties to the fishermen of France. 

Without the islands of St. Pierre and Miqnelon, and the 
rich bounties which tempt the povorty-stricken fisherman to 
try a stroke of luok in the fishing fleets, the industry, so far us 
France is concerned, would perish. On reaching these har- 
bours of refuge, the vessels destined for the nearer banks lie 
up for the summer months, whilst the crews and " cousortos," 
set oit in their little skifls to prosecute their dangerous calling. 
Every few days, when suflicient fish havo been caught, the 
boats return, and tho cod are cleaned, dried, and salted on 
shore. On tho more distant banks this operation is performed 
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oo board, the vessels returning every now and again to thsl 
islands for fresh provisions and water, and to give the crew i 
rnn ashore. 

Population. — The population of the islands may be divided 1 
into five classes — 

1. The old residents, dosceudants of the fishermen who,. I 

ousted from Nowfonndland by the Treaty of Utrecht 1 
in 1713, have since clung faithfally to their original I 
calling on these barren rocks. These are, for th« I 
most part, sprang from the original Basque and J 
Breton settlers in Nova Scotia — the Acadie of tho i| 
French. 

2. Tho "hivernants," or temporary French settlers, whafl 

have emigrated to the islands to pursue some trade T 
or calling, generally in connection with tha fishing I 
interests, and who, when they have amassed their J 
little fortune, return to their homes. 

3. Tha " coQsartus," or annual viaitors, fishermen by 1 

calling, thousands of whom arrive every spring, and ] 
who return iu tho autumn to France, carrying with | 
them tho proceeds of their industry. 

4. Tradesmen, cabaretiera, employes in the various com- 

mercial iirms which have branches in the islands. 

5. Government officials. 



According to the last ( 
is thus divided : — 



Floating— Officials , 
Troopa 
„ Gendarmea 
„ .Sumraer VJaitora 
„ ForeignerB . 



returns (1881), tho population 
Ma1e& Femnlei. 



Giving a total population of 5,514 souls. The changes i 
year 1881 were aa follows : — 
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Marriages 
Birthe . 

Deatha 



82 



These doBthB ouly include tboBe that actually occurred on the 
islands, and not those involved in the many EhipnTocka which 
Bpread sorrow and deaolation throughout Ihe French coasta. 
No accurate returna of these arc available ; hut in the loss of 
three vessels which have come under my own knowledge, in the 
the course of the year 1883, 373 fishermen have met a watery 
grave, 

Govern-nmit and Administr/rtion. — The islands are classed 
with those colonies unendowed with representative institutions. 
Thoy aro administered hy a Governor, who is assisted in his 
functions by an ofQcial of the " Service de I'lnterieur," and by 
one of the " Service Juiliciare." All qnestions relating to the 
colony are discussed by a Council, consisting of the Governor 
as PrcBidcnt, the two above-mentioned officials, and the officer 
commanding the troops, as members, together with throe of 
the principal inhabitants, who are nominated members of the 
Governor's Council by the auffragea of the Municipal Councila 
of St. Pierre and Mifiuelon. 

There are municipal institutions presided over by Mayors in 
Iho two Communes of St. Pierre and Miqueion, all local 
works being conducted under their authority and supervision. 
The reTonaes are swallowed up in local improvements, thus 
necessitating the payment by the mother country of a con- 
sidcrablo sum, in order to maintain the equilibrium between 
receipts and expenditure. 

In the year 1881, the Communal receipts were ; — 
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Saint Pierre 

MiqaeloD 



. ia.576 



£4,842 



Justice,— The oodea which govern the Civil and Criminal 
procedure in France have been made applicable to those 
islands, where a Court of Appeal, a Tribunal of the First 
Instance, and two Conrts of Jnges de Faix, sit to administer 
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JQBtice. In all there are twentj-ninc oEBcials of Torioaa grades ' 
on the rolls of the Judicial establishmont, but the returns of ] 
the Courts do not show them to be overburdened witU work. 
During the year 1881 the cases they were ciilled on to decide 
were — 



Minor Pnllcs Oa«ne<» 



'Education.— "i.\xQ new rnlea na to the laicization of schools 
has not as yet been applied to the islands ; the primary instruc- 
tion for youths being entrusted to the Society of the Saiut 
Esprit, that of the girls being undertaken by the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph of Cluny. 

la tbo four boys' schools 594 boys are educated, and in thir- 
teen schools for girls 581 children. 

There is a school also conducted by the same Freres, in 
which fifty-six boys receive higher education, and in this estab- 
lishment the colonial expenditure provides for the payment of 
six pupils. 

Public Works. — ^From time to time, the Budget of the Min- 
ister of Marine and the Colonies has provided for considerable 
cspenditure in connection witli the improvement of the means 
of navigation around the island. Lighthouses, provided with 
fog-horns, have been constructed on the Isle of Dogs, Sainte 
Plate, and at Cape Blanc, whilst the harbour at St. Pierre has 
been deepened, and commodious piers and landing stages built 
around it. 

AfiricuUiiiY. — Tbo natural stcnlity of the soil of these 
islands has prevented any attempts on a large scale being made 
to develop their agricultural resources. The liarvest of the 
inhabitants is reaped in the sea, and so long as their fields give 
them enough vegetables to afford a change in the diet of the 
crows of the fishing fleets, so long as their land's permit the 
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grazing of euougb cattle to fnrnish them witli freali food during 
the year, and to realize a proht by their 8ale to tho ships in the 
Imrboura, thf^ population is content. The high dowus on 
Miquelon afford good grazing ground, and considerable herds 
of cattle are met with on the island ; but tbo climate, as well aB 
the soil, forbids cultivation to any extent. Some few small farina 
are to be seen, these being generally devoted to the cultivation 
of vegetables. However, as only 2,500 acres are at present occu- 
pied, it is evident that the islanders do not look to their land as 
source of wealth. 

The more sheltered portions of the highlauda of both islands 
are well wooded with a small species of spruce fir, from whioh 
the inhabitants brew a very agreeable kind of light alo, called 
lapinelte. This beverage is much appreciated by the seamen on 
the fishing craft, and as it is as inexpensive as Breton cidet, it 
is served out to tbem as a regular ration by order of tha 
administration, its anti-scorbutic properties rendering it most 
valaablo in these regions. 

Although the climate of these islands is rigoroiiH iu the 
extreme, and in the winter months the cold is excessive, all 
out-door labour being suspended, yet the summers, owing to 
the proximity of tbo Gulf Stream, are genial, and this enables 
the inhabitants to make good and profitable employment of the 
few acres they devote to the cultivation of vegetables. 

Commerce. — The sole commerce of the colony lies in its 
fisheries. Their produce is exported to every Catholic country 
in the world. The commercial etatistics even of the most 
distant French colonies on the West Coast of Africa show how 
dependent the settlers are on the hardy fishermen of Brittany 
for the means of observing the tenets of their faith. £28,000 
worth of dried cod are exported to Guaduloupe alone. 
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The principal iteme of Importalion being — 

Wine and Spirits .... £15,121 

Salt O.fJiS 

Flour 41,178 , 

The Exportation being — 

Dried Cod in varionB forms . £298.746 
Cod-Liwr Oil 22,571 

In the year 1881, 119 veasela, of a gross tonnage of 1G,700, 
witli crews numbering 3,203 men (excluaivo of " consorttSs "), 
entered tho harbour of St. Pierre and Miquclon, from the 
various French ports, for employment in the fiaheriea. 

Thongh this industry, as far as theso islands are concerned, 
is exclusively in French hands, the commerco is in the hands 
of foreigners, as tho following statistics show — 

French Veuels. Foreiga ViubcJi. 

No. of Onft, ToQDagc. No. of Craft. Tonnaga. 

Eutered . 94 13,-536 1.0-26 &45,238 

FinnnccK. — Although salt cod ia in itself an inexpensive 
luxury, the cost of this edible in the market by no mcaus re- 
presents the actnal valce to the French tax-payer. The fisheries 
of St. Pierre and Mitjutilon, when their size and commerce is 
considered, are very expensive appendages to the Bcpublic. 

The Budget is, of course, divided into two heads, viz., that 
provided for locally, and that which is included in tho accounts 
of the Ariniater of Marine, the total expenditure exceeding 
£300,000 :— 

Expcnaea provided for bj Local fiadgot . . ^12,094 
•Budget of Minister of Marine . , . 96,547 
Budget of Minister of Commerce — 

Bounties on Imported Fish and to Fisher- 
men 221.840 

J 330,481 
' Details of this aum will bo foaud id Ajipendix Na I. 
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MADAOASCiR, 

i Go3grapliival Position known to the Ancieats — Discovered l>j the 
Turtugu fide— First French Expedilioa id lt)l'2— Do Pronia and Do 
Meillerayo fettle on the IsUnd — Flacourt nniiexeg it to Frunce — 
Failure of Altempts to Colonize — Re-nttaohed to Franco — Jeauita 
step in to Proselytise I nhaliitanta— English Alliance with Badnoia I. 
— Island of St. Alaria occupied by France — French Collision with 
Malagece in 182D~ CoDBtaot Efforts of Jesuits to regain lost 
Ascendency — Laborde, Laatelle, and Final! — French eucorirago 
Slavery — Occujiation of Mohfily — EuJama II. and the French — 
His Religious Tolerance — His Death — Religious Intolerance of hiB 
Widow — Her Pretended Baptism and Di'ath — Hostilities with 
France— Rivalry between France and England— Conduct of Admiral 
Pierre — FirmneBS of Lord Granville — Hostile Feeling in Pronca 
towards England— Lcroy Beaolieu on Freroh Colonies — Their 
Danger to England. 

Despite the Ti'eaty of 1886, wliieli bestoivs ou France the 
power of eontroihng the foreign policj of the islanJ, and 
cedes to bcr certain important points on the coast, it is some- 
what premature to consiJer Madagascar a French colony. Yet 
our neigbboura are never weary of proclaiming their iiide- 
feasible and impreacriptivo rights over the island, and their 
actions during the years 1883-188'J certainly prove their evi- 
dent determination to resume that nominal proprietorship which 
existed during the reign of Louis XIV. 
I A brief history of the island, dealing more particularly with 
t the French connection, may not, then, be out of place. 

This connection has been of long date, and although claims 
are laid by the more advanced advocates of a spirited colonial 
policy to the possession of the wholo island, in virtae of " 
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formal annexation iu the year IC44, yet until recently tha 
French have only openly profosseil rights of Bovereignty over 
the petty islets of Majotte, NoBsi Bif, and St. Mario de 
Madagascar. 

The main island lies off lite south-caBtern coast of SouUi 
Africa, from which it is separated by the Mozambique Chaniiel. 
It ia situated between the 11'^ 57' and 25° 38' parallels of south 
latitude, and 41° 20 to 50^31' east longitude ; it has an ex- 
treme length of about 1,030 with a breadth of 350 miles, its 
area being 232,000 squai-c miles, and its population, according 
to different authorities, yaries from two to five miliion souls. 
Grouped around it in mid-ocean lie the fertile islands of 
Mauritius, E^union, Saint Marie, Nossi B^, Nossi Faly, Noasi 
Blitsio, Mayotte, and the Comores, all of which, during the 
reign of Louis XVI., formed portions of the possessions of the 
French Crown ; but Mauritius, the largest, richest, and most 
■valuable of the group, which had been captured by ns in 
1809, was confirmed in our possession by the Treaty of Paria 
of 1814, under the terms of which we, on our part, restored 
to France E^union (or Bourbon), which, together with Mauri- 
tius, had fallen into our hands, by right of conquest, in the 
year 1810. 

It is asserted, and with some show of truth, that Madagas- 
car was known to the ancients, and savants declare that both 
Pliny and Ptolemy refer to it under the various names of 
Phebol, Mcnuthia, and Corni?. That it was known to the earlj 
Arabian and Chinese navigators admits of little dispate. 
Edrisi, the famous Arab geographer, in his work on Nubia, 
mentions a personal visit to the island towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, when he found the commerce between 
Madagascar, its neighbouring islands and Asia in the hands of 
the Chinese, who, since the latter part of the ninth century, 
had been steadily engaged in trade with tlie Mulagese. The 
Persians, who named it Sorendib, also entered into com- 
mercial relations with tho islanders, whom they found adepts 
in business matters, and well inclined towards strangers. 

Marco Polo, on his return from Chiua in 1298, also makes 
mention of the trade at that time existing between tho island 
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and tlio Celestial Empire, and he is, I believe, the first known 
goograpbor who refora to it under its present name, 

Tho couuection boLweon Europe and Madagascar dulos from 
the commencemeut of tho Bistcenth century. For tho rodia- 
covery of the island wo are indebted to those hardy navigators 
the Portngacfie, whose skilful and intrepid commanders have 
paved the way to to much of England's commercial success. 
On the 10th Auguct, 150G, a FortiigueRe squadron, ca route 
for the East Indies, first sighted Madagascar, and its com- 
mander, Fernando Suarez, named it St, Laurent, in honour of 
the day. A few months lai«r Tristan d'Acunha, another of 
those daring Portuguese vojngers, landed on the western shores 
of the island, ignorant of tho fact that hie compatriot had 
already hoisted hia country's flag on the eastern coast. It was 
not, however, until 1540 that a small body of Portngnese 
missionaries established themselves on a little island just off 
tho south -eastern extremity of the mainland. Tho open 
hostility of the islanders was soon evinced, attacks on tho 
mission station were frequent, and finally the little baud was 
compelled to rctnm to Enrope. The connection, however, 
between Portugal and Madagascar was by no means severed ; 
from time to time vessels, on going to or returning from Goa, 
put in to tho island in order to maintain commercial relations 
between the two countries, and, if possible, to re-establish a 
mission station. In 1G15 the efforts of some monks from 
Ooa were so far successful that the lung of one of the southern 
States entrusted to them his only son, aged seventeen years, 
who was taken to the Miseiou College at Goa for his education. 
On his return, a few years later, a fresh attempt was mado to 
open a station in the south, near the spot now known as Port 
Dauphin, but this again proved a failure. 

Between tho years 1618-1R40, both tbo English and the 
Dutch made attempts to found aettlemcnts on tho island. A 
company of traders belonging to the latter nation for some 
years actually succeeded in founding a settlement in the Bay 
of Antongil, on the north coast. Sickness, however, decimated 
them, commerce proved inadequate, and in the year lfi40 the 
Dutch settlers left the island free for other explorers. 
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It was now the turn of Franco to step in, and in the year ' 
1642, at the instigation of s naval ofGcer, de Rigault, of | 
Rochelle, a society was formed for the purpose of organizing a 
system of commerce between France and Asia. Hichelien, i 
ever ready to aid in the material progress of bis country, threw 
himself heart and soul into the undertaking, and with his all- 
powerful aid La Soeicit^ d'Oriont was eBtabliehed. Its object ' 
was to found French colonics in distant waters. HegardlosB 
of the rights of the owners of these far-off lands, His MoBt ' 
Christian Majesty granted concessions with no niggard hand 
to the new-horn Company, and La Socidtt! d'Orient was en- 
dowed with the sole privilege of carrying on trade with Mada- 
gascar for a period of ten years. 

Of this undertaking Charpentier writes : — 

" The Cardinal indulged in tho hope that our commerce 
would benefit largely from onr connection with this island. He 
thought that our relationship ivith such a distant land would 
act very favourably on our mercantile marine, would increase 
the number of our sailors and of our ships, and would also 
tend to the devclopmcut of trade. He also hoped that tho 
island would serve as a powerful port of call for our fleets i 
trading with India." 

It was to develop Richelieu's plans that, on the 1st Moroh, 
1642, a little party of Norman sailors, under tho leadership of ^ 
M. de Pronis, embarked at Dieppe on board the good ship 
Sti'int Louis for the new colony. After sis weary months of 
ocean buffeting the little barque sighted the promised land, 
and after many ineffectual visits to different spots on the coast, 
the colonists determined to land at Mangafiala, on the south- 
eastern corner of tho island. Unfortunately, the anchorage 
being insecure, and a heavy gale springing up, the Saint LouiB 
was driven ashore, her valuable cargo lost, and all means of 
communication with Franco cut off. 

Months passed, and no news of the adventurers reached 
France. Speculation was rife as to what had happened to the 
expedition, and it was gonernlly conjecLared that the little 
barque with its gallant crew had gone to swell the list of the 
many thousand ill-fonnd ships which shall be heard of no more 
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until the sea gives up bor doail. Dislieartened bat not dis- 
couraged, Rigault made fresh rcpreseutationa to the King, and 
a fresh charter, evidcutly a transcript of the original one, 
handed over to do Prouis as token of hia authority, was drawn 
up." Ill virtue of the powers thus conferred, some ivealthy 
merchants of Rouen and Dieppe, ever foremost in these distant 
enterprises, fitted out another vessel, and in the autumn of 
1643 the Saint Laurent reached Madagascar, bringing sixty 
fresh colonists to augment de Pronis' little band. Fever, how- 
ever, the curse of the coast, soon began its deadly work, and 
before the cIorq of the year twenty-six of the new arrivals were 
dead. The iuhiibitautH, too, commenced to show a decided 
hostility; the French settlers were nuabio to leave the walla of 
their fort without running the risk of attack, and many valuable 
lives were lieedlesaly wasted by wanton acta of enmity towards 
the natives. The instdubrlly of Mangafiala, coupled with the 
undisguised auimosity of the Malagese, induced do Pronis to 
move his little party further south ; and towards the spring of 
1648 a formidable work, well armed with cannon, was finished 
on the promontory of Talangar. It was named Fort Danphiu. 
There was a fair harbour at the spot, eo that vessels going to 
and returning from India were easily able to ojien up com- 
munications with their compatriots in Madagascar ; but, al- 
though the spot was well suited in many respects, it was soon 
discovered that the natives of the province were even more 
1iOE:tiIe than those at Mangafiala. Internal dissensions also 
agitated the colonists : de Pronis was a Protestant, and much 
opposed to the proselytizing spirit shown by the Calholio 
missionaries attached to the party. These men tlien, as now, 
showed no mercy towards those whom they arc pleased to call 
leretics, and they found means, on tho arrival of the lioyal in 
'1S44, with ninety fresh colonists, to send a messenger to Paris 
[wnveying the gi'avest chargoa against the Governor of tho 
ilony. Not content with a^iaiting the issue of this attempt 
remove their chief, tho malcontents broke into open mutiny, 
seized de Pronis, put him in irons, and appointed one Leroy 
Governor in hie stead. The arrival of a ship of war quelled 
* See Appendix No. I. 
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the mntiny ; the captain released the imprisoned Gorernor, and 
at luB Buggestion conveyed a number of the more diBafibcted 
back to France. The reports of Captain da Bonrg to the 
Minister of Marine warned the French Goverament of the 
necessity of changiug the administration of the young colony, 
and a Monsienr do Fkeourt, to whom we are indebted for one 
of the most interesting books on the island, was despatched in 
1648 to relieve de Prouis of the comniund. Bnt though the 
new GoYemor acted with spirit and delermi nation, annexing 
in the name of the King the entire island of Madagascar, 
matters still continued on the same unsatisfactory footing. The 
zeal of the missionaries outran their discretion, and gave rise 
to innumerable conflicts between the French and the natives, 
whose hostility showed itself in other than opcu acts of war ; 
all intercourse with the settlers was forbidden, and de Flaconrt 
finally was compelled to open up communications with the 
island of St. Mario by means of boats, in order to obtain the 
necessaries of life. 

De Pronis' return to Franco was the signal for a fresh attempt 
at the colonization of the island. Ho succeeded in ivinning 
the faTOur of the Duke de la Meilleraye, a wealthy and ambitious 
nobleman of exceedingly enterpjising spirit. The Duke, struck 
by de Pronis' undoubtedly exaggerated accounts of the riches 
to be obtained in the new colony, fitted out a squadron, and 
formally took posaeasion of the island of St. Mario da Mada- 
gascar about the close of the year IfiSG, Thus two conflicting 
interests were at work in the island — La Society d'Orient on 
the one hand, the Duke de la Meilleraye on the other; but, 
after a time, the energy, wealth, and influence of the Dake 
overcame all obstacles, aud, finally, tho working of the Soci(5t(5 
d'Orient, so far as Madagascar was concenied, was entirely 
placed in his hands. Until his death, in 16G3, matters flowed 
on smoothly enough ; fortunes were rapidly made, and the 
promoters of the Company rivalled tho old Dutch foauders of 
the East India Company of Holland in riches. Unfortunately, 
the heirs of the Duko did not mherit his ardent spirit, and it 
became necessary to reconstitute the Company, which, under 
MeilJeraye's guidance, promised to bring commercial prosperity 
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to France. The nDtloubted riches of the island were too 
attractivo a hnit to lie long unnoticed, ond iu the spring of 1664 
a series of highly coloured reports were snbmitted to the King, 
who was pleased to grant a fresh charter to a fresh Company,* I 
and the command of the expedition was entrusted to ft 
M. do Mondevergue. 

Louis XIV. accorded the warmest support to the new under- 
taking ; ho subscribed the enormous sum of three millions and 
a half livi-es towards the capital, uominnted a Bishop to the 
See of Madagascar, and threw open the Eoyat dockyards for 
the equipment of the fleet destined to convey the personnel of 
the Company to their new home. The action of the King was 
contagions. In every city in France large sums were subscribed 
to the venture, and young meu vied with each other iu obtaining 
appointments to the promised land. Every seaport of im- 
portance furnished its quota towards the fleet that wastoretoni 
to French harbours laden with gold and ebony. 

In the spring of 1666 the great ospedition set sail from 
Rocholle, and after many vicissitudes from the tempestuous state 
of the weather and severe losses from scui-vy — over 400 souls 
perished ou the voyage — tho squadron put into Reunion to 
refit, and after a, short stay at that island reached Fort Dauphin 
in the autumn of the same year. The work of disenchantment 
soon commenced. Instead of finding a land flowing with milk 
and honey, peopled with smiling nations eager for civilization 
and the Gospel, Mondevergue was welcomed by a half-Bt«rved 
band of French colonists, tho remnants of Meillcrayo's unfor- 
tunate party. A small quantity of rice was all the food left in 
the magazines of tho Fort ; their flour and wine had been con- 
sumed many months previously, and the garrison had often been 
Bobjectcd to tho most terrible privations for water. Heavy rain 
at certain scasonafiUed the tanks in the Fort, but when these had 
run di-y, tho litlle force was compelled to collect their daily store 
from a spring some three miles distant, which was, indeed, their 
only dependable supply. Many of the original colonists had 
married natives, and had themselves in sclf-defeuce embraced 
idolatry. With such examples before their eyes, it is not to be 
*' 8ee AppeudLt No. I. 
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wondered iit that the members of Ibe new expedition clamouTed 
to be velieved from the intolerable burden of settling in eucli ail 
inhospitable country. Sickness bad been busy amongst them 
ever since leaving B^anion, and Mondeverguejutlged it wisest 
to abandon all thought of remaining in Madagascar, nud deter- 
mined to return to France. On his arrival in France the outcry 
against him raised itself still louder, and, in obedience to the 
vulgar claraonr, he was tried on the most absurd charges and 
thrown into prison, where he soon afterwards died. 

Undismayed by the many unsuccessful attempts to colonizo 
the island, another expedition, on even a more gigantic sealo 
than that of M, Mondeverguo's, was undertaken by M. de la Haye 
in 1G70. A fresh garrison was thrown into Fort Dauphin, and, 
profiting by the experience of bis predecessors, the new Governor 
instituted a regime of the strictest virtue. All intercourse between 
the soldiery and the women of the country, proverbially immoral 
and lascivious, was absolutely forbidden. This was little in 
accordance with the temperament of the French freebooter, and 
dc la Haye found himself confronted by a formidable mutinj-. 
Little by little bis numbers decreased, and at last, like de Pronis, 
and Flacourt, and Mondevorgue before him, dp la Hayo 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that colonization on the 
coasts of Madagascar was impossible. In 1674, the arrival of 
a vessel from France gave the disappointed emigrants the lonfj 
wished-for opportunity. Sixty-four men, the remnant of 4,000 
Frenchmen who started with him, embarked on the Diinkerquoiae 
for Sural, leaving the island untenanted by any official represen- 
tative of France. 

In short, the Grande Compagnio de I'Orient et dc Madagascar 
found itself unable to pay to His Most Christian Majesty of 
France its annual tribute of one golden crown and one golden 
sceptre. Its chai'ter consequently lapsed ; but Louis XIV. was 
by no means willing to permit the island to fall a prey to other 
nations, and readily falling in with the suggestions of his 
Ministers, he issued a decree,* in the year 1C85, annulling tha 
grant of the island to the defaulting Company, and formally re- 
annexing it to the kingdom of France. 

* See Appendix No. III. 
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tin short, being nnalile to hold tLe island, jet unwilling 
I it, Lonis XIV. Ihooglit that a mere proclamation 
would bo all that was necessary to make it an hcreditai-y fief of 
tho French Crown. Even modem French anlhors advance the 
samo opinion. Tho talented M. Jules Duval writes, in hia 
excellent work " Lea Colonies et la Politique Coloniale de la 
Franco " : — 

"Jamais colonie n'a &\.i raltacb^ a une mctropole par un 
ncte plus Bolonnel ct plus oxprOs, rtSunissaut toutCB les conditions 
voulues en ce temps do colonisation avcntnreuse." 

Still no Fronci) representative was left in Madagascur, nor do 
we even hear of French explorers until in 1733 de Coasigny, 
and in 1745 La Bonrdonnais, visited the west coast. It was in 
accordance with tho strong reprosontations of tho lant-namcd 
gallant Admiral that M. Dumas, Governor of the Isle of Franco, 
sent a small force to Foulpointc with a view of opening up 
commercial communications between the two iUanda. For aomo 
years this plan mot with the most complete succc-bk, and the 
Isles of France and of Bourbon began to look to Madagascar for 
their supplies of live-stock. Indeed at one time, in 177)), llirougb 
tbo energy andperseverance of a Polish settler named HcnyowsUi, 
there seemed a great probability of the whole inland pasning 
into the hands of the French ; but the injudicious treatment this 
man received created in him an enemy who saccceded in thwart- 
ing all designs of the French Ministry, and In 1775 we again 
find the island deserted by all ofiicial Frenchmen. 

Missionaries, however, were far from idle, and the Jesuits, ever 
foremost in thrusting themselves into positions of danger and 
difficulty, where souls are to bo saved, saw in Madagascar a fresh 
field for their labours. The views of these misBionarios of tho 
last century are of the more interest in these days, when we 
find Monsignor Freppel and the Church party in France support- 
ing the Third Republic in its colonial policy. 

In 1779, Monsieur Durocher was despatched from I'Orient 
for tho purpose of estabhshing a mission in the island. He wa« 
also furnished with instructions from the French Government to 
report as to the possibihty of reconstituting the lost colony. 
Uis words are worth quoting : — 
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" No, air," wrote tlie priest to the Minister of Murioe, " theraT 
ia no need for troops iu Madagascar, all we require are French'* 
colonists, man of aastorD lives an.l mannara, mcu of tionoar and 
of probity, to whom the King should accord uU thoso advantages 
usually granted to infant colonies. They should bo married 
men, and iu timo their descendants would form a force from 
whicli, if needful, the forces of the colony would be drawn. 
The neighbourhood of Fort Dauphin offers scanty resources. 
Tamatave is situated ia the middle of the coast line, and in a 
most fertile country. As to the spread of religion, I see but 
one obstacle, and that is in the immorality of our own country- 
men. The people and the chiefs show marked confidence in 
the French priests; thoy bring mo their infants to baptize and 
their elder children to iustract; even the adults join in the 
services of our Church with n devotion and respect which is ia 
marked contrast with the attitude of our own settleva. 
witnessed my departure with regrets and tears. The promia 
I made them that I would speedily return with other priest 
consoled them not a litUe, and I count on your assiatanei 
Monseignour, to fulfil this promise." 

The outbreak of the Revolution put an end to the eObrls < 
the Missionary as well as to the designs of the Minister, 
his return to France, in 1789, in order to lay his plans befoi 
the King, Durocher found his country plunged into an abyi 
of misery wherein she is atill wallowing. The determinatiogj 
of tho groat European Powers to put an end to the proselytii 
ing efforts of Revolutionary France, and to stamp out, at f 
cost, tho foul Communistic plague, the spread of which thj 
leaders of the Convention were encouraging by all tho mooi 
at their disposal, prevented the French Government from aid' 
ing any further iu the establishment of new colonies. CanadiJ 
and India had been lost to Louis, the armies of Monarchtci 
Europe were tbandering at the doors of Republican Franco, andl 
nil her efforts were needed for her own self-preservation, Th< 
Republic passed through its various phases, the Empire roi 
and fell, and it was not until the Monarchy was once more firmlj^ 
established that Franco was able to turn her thoughts to thi 
great African island which she atill hopes to aeo pass under tl 
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sway of tbo Tricolouv. Bnt whUo cLBJigea Lad taken place in 
Europe equally great cliauges had been enacted in the East. 
Tho victoriooa fleets of Great Brilain had wrested from Franco 
Mauritius aud Bourhon ; and though the latter had in a moment 
of weakness been retroceded lo the French Monarch Ly tho 
Treaty of Paris of 181-1, French supremacy and French prestiga 
had received a fatal blow in the Indian Seas. Changes, too, had 
taken place in Madagascar. Littlo by little tho Hovas, never 
friendly to tho French, had shown themselves tho dominant 
power in tho island, and in 1810 Kadama I., a member of that 
tribe, was recognized by the chiefs of all other tribes as King 
of Madagascar. The value of Madagascar for commercial pur- 
poses was accurately foreseen by Sir Robert Farquhar, one of 
the early Governors of tho Mauritius, after that island Iccamo 
a British colony. He speedily opened op communications with 
the Court of Eadama I., and cemented an alliance which con- 
tinaes to this day between the two countries. British mission- 
aric-a performed the solemn ceremonials of the Church of Eng- 
land in spots where the gorgeous rites of the KomiEh priesthood 
Lad hitherto cast a glamour over a credulous and superstitious 
race. Schools presided over by Protestant pastors were scattered 
throughout the land, and when, in 1830, the French endeavoured 
to regain the position lost by tho abandonment of tLo island in 
1C85, they found British influence too strong. In vain did Iho 
Qovemor of Bourbon adduce old treaties and old deeds of annex- 
ation in proof of French sovereignty over the kingdom of tho 
Hovas. Sir Robert Farquhar put Lis own interpretation on 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris, and refused to recognize 
French claims, based as tboy were on the flimsy vapourings of 
worthless documents — documents that had lain dormant in tho 
Ministry of Marine for over 150 years, and which, oven when 
tLo ink was still wet. Lad never possessed more than a lictitioua 
value in tLo oyos of FrencL Ministers, In this ho was supported 
by tho Homo Govorumont, and in 1817 a treaty was concluded 
between Radama I. and tho English, in which, to the anuojanco 
of tho French, who still laid claim to many points on tho main 
island, that potentate was styled King of Madagascar. 
The French, however, were determined to maintain their 
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rights to the various mission stations oceapied by their com- 
patriots prior to the Revolution, and in 1818 Monsieur Sylvain 
de Roax solemnly took possession of the island of St. Marie de i 
Madagascar, in virtue of a treaty entered into in 1650 betweeH'l 
the Duke de la Moilloraye aud the ruler of the ialet. He alstvl 
occupied Nossi Bd, as well as Tamatave, Fort Dauphin, andl 
Tintaque, on the main island. Radaraa was hy no means pre*] 
pared to acquiesce in these acts of ar;gression. For more tbaa 1 
a century and a half no official Frenchmen had resided in \ 
Madagascar; the efforts of M, de la Haye in 1G70 to re- 
estabhsh a settlement on the groat African islaud had bet 
the last attempt on tho part of tho Government, and sinoo I 
then Radama had overpowered tho ISakalavos and consolidated | 
his power throughout tho length and breadth of the island. 
It is true that the Jcsnits had never wholly abandoned theie J 
hold on Madagascar ; but the fact of French missionaries boin^l 
permitted to pursue their calhng in undisturbed peace scarcelyX 
gave France a claim to tho possession of a kingdom which, T 
though it had been formally annexed hy de Flacourt in thaJ 
middle of the seventeenth century on behalf of His Mosti.B 
Christian Majesty of France, had been abandoned twenty-fivo 
years later as an unprofitable possession. Now that the 
English were in possession of tho Mauritius, Madagascar 
assumed n new yaluo, and M. de Roux threw up petty works ■ 
at all tho stations occupied and bold them \vith French troops,.] 
Radama's remonstrances were unheeded ; to his demands foea 
tho removal of those armed forces no answers were returned* ! 
At last, in 1825, tho King, at the head of a considerable body 1 
of men, attacked and drove tho French out of Foalpointe and / 
Tamatavo. For four years Franco took no notice of this act of ■ 
jnst retribution, but on tho death of Kadama, and on the refusal I 
of his successor, Queen Ranavolana, to afford any satisfaction J 
a punitive expedition was organized iu Bonrbon, and on thofl 
9th of July, 18-29, arrived before Tamatavo. No reply beinf;.! 
vouchsafed to the French ultimatum tho squadron bombarded,^ 
Tintaque and Tamatave, and a landing-party was disembarked ■ 
to eUcct a still greater punishment. The season of tho yoat J 
more than the opposition of the Hovas caused tho destractionl 
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of this body of men, and before I'einforcomeul.s could arrive from 
Europe, tlie Revolution of July, 1830, put a stop to further 
hostiliUes, and led to the abandonment of all the points already 
occupieJ on the main island, 

Jesuit missionaries, Lowovcr, still carried on their work, ia 
the hopes of supplnntiiig the curse of Protestantism. In re- 
counting the difficulties under which they laboured, M. do la 
VaisBitire, in bis interesting work, "Histoiro do Madagascar, ses 
HabitantH et sea Missiouaires," writes; — 

" It will bo of interest to my readers to recount succinctly the 
foes which the missionaries of Christ have doily to face in the 
island of iModagascar. 

" The first and the moat tenacious of these enemies is the 
attachment of the natives to the superstitions and customs of their 
own country. If we do not actually come across idols of wood 
and stone it ia because the nalivcs do believe in a God, and 
do not think lie con be worthily represented by carved images. 

" The second great difficulty we have to contend with is the 
gross immorality prcvolent in the island, and its attendant vices 
of lying, avarice, and drunkenness. 

" To superstition aud immorality we must add, as a third 
plague, the curse of Protestantism, a veritable disease sown 
by false prophets of God in almost every house in the land." 

Protestantism, this third plague that blights French mission- 
ary culerpriso iu Madagascar, is so closely allied to the questions 
which bind English interests with those of the unfortunate 
llovas, that France has taken special care, in the recent treaties 
of 188C, to retain in her own hands the foreign relations of 
the island, and the consequent power of striking at English 
supremacy by the expulsion of English missionaries. 

As long as Protestantism ia the dominant religion so long 
will English counsels prevail, and it is interesting to note liow 
keen has been the struggle between the rival religions, how 
often the disputes that have arisen between the French and the 
English and the Malageso have been owing to the action of 
missionaries, and how often these men have been employed as 
earthly envoys to intervene between the Courts of St. James 
and of Antananarivo. 
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In 1830 tbe Govei-nor of Boarbon made a fresh eSbrt to 
resuscitate Freucli influence on the island, which since 1820 
had been entirely abandoned even b; the missionaries. Mun- 
sieur de Solages, a Jesnit priest, was despatched on a missioa 
to Antananarivo, furnished with credentials to Queen Itanavo- 
lana, who had sncceeded Radama I. ; and thongh ostensibly his 1 
misHion was one of peace, undertaken with a view of ro- I 
cstahhsbing the Catholic Church on the itiland, it had, in 1 
reaUty, no other object than that of opouiug up commorcial ' 
relutious, with tho nlterior design of carrying ont the time- 
wcrn project of placing Madagascar nnder Frcuch protection, 
Tho Qaeen appears to have given orders for General Fever to 
oppose the advance of the French priest, who died ere he 
reached the capital. " Ho died, a prey to chagrin and to fever 
before ho bad time to open up any communication with the 
natives ; hanger and misery, too, worked their part in his end. 
Ho fell a victim to Pagan soporatition, and to the heretical 
intolerance of the English Methodists. The jealons missionaries 
of the Society of London guilty of auch a crime did not reap for | 
long any profit from it," writes the French historian, do la I 
Vaiastyro. His prophecy was fulfilled, for in 1835 Qaeen 
Kanavolana ordered the expulsion of tho greater part of the 
missionaries of all denominations from her territories. She 
showed borself decidedly hostile to all Europeans, and, by a line 
of conduct much at variance with that pursued by her predeces- 
sors, nearly provoked a conflict with tho great Western Powers. 
Undeterred by the death of M, do Solages, tho French 
Government despatched a fresh ambassador in the person of 
M. Dalmond, another Jesuit priest, and by his exertions treaties 
were entered into with the disposBossod King of the Sakalavea, 
in virtue of which tho islands of Mayotte, Nossi B(5, and certain 
spots on the main island, which he alleged belonged to his 
ancOBtora, though now they wero in posaossion of tho Horag, 
wore ceded to Franco, The treaty is of interest, as on it rests , 
tho French claims to tbo partition of tho main island.* 

It is on tbo utrongth of this extraordinary document, wrong 1 

from an exile King by the wiles of a schomiog Jeanit, that 1 

• See Appendix IV. 
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Franco bases licr claim to Ibe sovereignty of tlie islaud : eho 
forgota that Tsimandrolio was signing affay lerritoriea ivhicli 
had been conqucrad from liim thirty years preyiouBly by the 
lluvns, and that tbc nhole esseDco of the treaty lay iu tho 
Freuch aiding him to reconquer his lost possessionB. This 
they neglected to do ; and thus, having failed in their share of 
the treaty, it ia difficult to realize on what legal or moral grounds 
they DOW claim its execution. 

In order the more clearly to cstabliBh Freuch rights over iho 
lost kingdom of Tsimandroho, MonBicur Dulmoud, as inter- 
preter, accompanied tho Mission of Captain Passot to the 
islands of Mayotte and Nossi Bi^, and drew up subsidiary 
treaties with Andriantsoly, the Sultan of tho former, and 
Tsiomeko, tho Queen of the latter isle. Iu IS-IO formal 
possession was taken of these places, aud plans drawn np for 
converting Muyotte into an iinportant military position. 
Engineer officers wero despatched from France, workmen 
collected on tho apot, and for some years operations wero 
pushed on with varying vigour. At times, a bandsomo credit 
being voted to the Minister of Marine, a fresh fort was com- 
menced ; at others, when funds were low, all work was sua- 
pended. For some years Ihe project has fallen into abeyance, 
and now Mayotte is nothing but a picturesque islet, surrounded 
with dangerous reefs, endowed with an administration costing 
the mother country close ou i'12,000 a year, surmounted 
with crumbling forts and half-finished barracks. Several 
hundred thousand pounds have been expended iu perfecting 
its harbour, and iu the construction of tho now- abandoned, 
half-finished forts. It is not a military station, neither can it 
in any senae of the word be considered a colony : it is a stand- 
iug monument— one of many — to tbc ineptitude of the French 
for transplanting themselves to other soils, and to the folly of 
attempting to create strategic positions in spots where strategy 
can never bo called into play. 

Between 1840 and 1849 the Freuch Government was on tho 
one hand endeavouring to convert the group of islets on tba 
north-western coast of tho islands into a strong position, in 
order to counteract the influence of the British in Mauritius. 
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The Catholic missiouarios, on the other, were peaetratmg into 
the heart of the main island, with a Tiew of oveitnrning the 
domisftut inflnence of the Protestants, whose power was daily 
on the increase. Bat the Sakalaves, irritated at the refasal of 
the French to earrj out their promise of regaining from the 
HoTas the lost possessions of King Tsimandroho, after re- 
peated demands that the treaty shonld be fal&UeJ, rose against 
the settlement in Nossi B^, and large numbers crossing over 
from the main island made common cause with the local tribes. 
For some time the little colony was in extreme danger, bat 
reinforcements arriring from Mayotte enabled the French to 
tepnlse their assailants with heavy loss ; and the timely arrival 
of a vessel of war further permitted the Commandant to follow 
np the enemy to their homes in Madagascar. In tlie short 
campaign which followed, the Jesuit pnests showed themselves 
ever foremost in danger, and by their knowledge of the lan- 
guage proved of invaluable aid ; tlieir fearlessness adding much 
to the esteem iu which they were previously held. There is 
no doubt that the conduct of the Sakalavcs was partly induced 
I}_v the abolition of the slave trade in the French colonies — 
one of the first acts of the Second Kepnblic. Striking as it 
did at the root of ancient institutions, and depriving native 
proprietors of a largo portion of their disposable property (for 
the sale of slaves was attended with less trouble than the 
transfci' of land, and was one of the most fruitful sources of 
wealth in the island), the abolition of slaveiy, without any 
adequate recompense being made to the slavcbolders, was a 
grievance which the natives were not slow to add to their other 
just complaints against their conquerors. 

The crushing losses inflicted on the natives dnring this oat- 
break, followed as it soon was by the death of Tsimandreho, 
had the effect of reducing the Sakolarcs to submission, and 
for the future the French dwelt unmolested in their newly- 
acquired islands. Jealous of the position acquired by tho 
English on the mainland, tho Jesuits, working in conjuuction 
with tho authorities in Paris, determined to effect a settlement 
there likewise. The old treaty with Tsimandroho was again 
brought into reqnisition and in the year 1850 a email party Df 
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missionaries, under cover of the gnus of the brig-of-war Vlcior^ 
Ihrcw op a miBsiou Btation in tho Bay of Baly, on tbo west 
coast of the island. The seamen and artiGcors of the man-of- 
war aided the missionaries in their labours ; and tlio arrival of 
the expedition being timed to correspond with a threatened 
atLnck of the Hovas on the Sakatave co^tst, had an appearance 
of the open assistance of tho French being at last accorded to 
tho Bucccssors of Tsimandroho. But a station on the sea-coast 
n'tis not tho point aimed at by the Jesnits ; and the following 
extracts from tho journal of Father Fiuaz clearly demonstrate 
the double objects French Missions evor haro in view : — 

"TAMiTAVE, A^-ril 10, 1855. 

" Hero we aro at Tumatavo with M. do Lastelle. In a 
privato conversation I had with that gentleman he told mo 
that the moment was not propitious for my proceeding to the 
capital of the Hovas. Uo will endoavour, nevertheless, to 
procure mo, as soon as possible, the necessary permission for 
embarking on this journey, in the gniae either of bd artist or 
as a savant. 

" The French Protectorate over Madagascar, said M. de 
LaslcUe, is my aim, and the object of all my desires. It is 
to this end that M. Laborde is at Antananarivo, and for this that 
I have been working for years " ! ! 

M. Labordo plays snch an important part in the history of 
I the volatious between Franco and Madagascar that it is neces- 
|itary to refor briuliy to his career. Born at Anch in 180(5, he 
I was destined for employment in the house of a near relative, 
the head of a mercantile establishment in Pondichorry. Re- 
turning from India in 1831, he was shipwrecked on the eastern 
coast of Madagascar, near Fort Dauphin, and received much 
kindness and hospitality from M. Arnoux, tho only representa- 
tivo of his country then on tho island. This gentleman, a 
partner in a Marseilles firm which possessed an important 
branch in Bcuniou, had established a valuable coffee and sugar 
I ^autation at tho mouth of the Mdhala river, in the province of 
lAntatsiman. Up to the death of Radama I. this enterprise 
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flonriEhcd greatly, and M. Laborde, wLo had abaudoiied bis 
ludian connection and tlirown in bis lot with M. Amoux, 
nldcd not a littlo io the financial success of the work. Batou 
the accession to power of Queen Ranavolana, every obstacle 
waa tlirowu in the way of Enropeaos : exorhilaut taxes were 
levied ; workmen wore forbidden to engage tbciQEelTes on their 
properties ; and soon it became apparent that the action of the 
Queen would paralyze European industry. 

M. ArnouK determined to proceed to the capital, and to 
solicit an interview with the Queen, in order to obluiii her per- 
sonal interference to put a atop to a policy of aggression, of 
which he felt convinced she was ignorant. His mission was 
Bucccssful ; but fever, contracted in crossing the swampy dis* 
trlcts between the M^ala and Autananaiivo, caused his death 
within a few weeks of his return. His sbaro of the planta- 
tions was inherited by. his nephew, M. do Lastelle, a Lardy 
sea-captain of St. Malo — a port which has produced some of 
the finest characters and most daring navigators France con 
boast of. 

Messieurs Labordo and Lastelle, now secnte of the Qaeeu'a 
support, imported from their mother country a strong con- 
tingent of European aBsistanls. Availing themselves of the 
local coal and iron, they established foundries and supplied the 
neighbouring tribes, and even the islands of I!<fuuion and 
Mauritius, with agricultural tools. They furnished the Queen's 
forces with weapons, and, at the instigation of the Jesuit 
missionaries, aided her in the suppression of a revolt by the 
loan of a steamer which plied between their head-quarters and 
Bourbon. Such a line of conduct reaped its own reward. The 
enterprising French merchants obtained a formal recognition 
by the Queen of the concession of their estate from the local 
chieftains, and she also removed all import and export dues at 
Mehala. 

There is no doubt that it was through the influence of 
Bakoto, the heir apparent, that these genllemen were able to 
ofi^ect so much. A man of some ability, the Crown Prince was 
addicted to sensual pleasures ; in these and the luxuries of 
the table ho was encouraged by his French friends, who grafted 
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on him a venocr of Parisiait civilizatloii. Tlicy wore nevar 
weary of pointing out to him tho Bhortcomings of Ibo Queen, 
ami of explaining that his subordinate position was one 
wanting in dignity, and was mainly duo to tho intrigues of the 
Eugliab, who possessed much influence over his mothor. In 
fact, as M. Labordo owns, his every effort for a quarter of B 
century was devoted towards the establishment of a French 
Frotectorato over the island. So far back as 1847 M. Lnmbert 
induced Prince Itakoto to communicate his desire to enter int^ 
negotiations with the French Government with a view of ob- 
taining their assistance to tho dethronement of his mother, and 
his assumption of tho kingly power under tho protection of the 
Court of Louis Philippe ; but the changes that wore then 
taking place iu Franco precluded tho possibility of any inter* 
forcnco in distant seas, and so the opportunity was lost, 

Moasiours Labordo and Lastello wcro much aided, not only 
in their commercial enterprise, but also in their designs for the 
cstflbliahment of a French Protectorate over Madagascar, by a 
Monsieur Lambert, a wealthy merchant in the Mauritius, who 
made use of bis position in the British island to worn his 
coadjutors of all steps made by tho British Government 
towards the cementing of a British uiliauce with the Court of 
Antananarivo. Couatant communications passed between Port 
St. Louis and Mt^hala, and on any important occasion M, 
Lambert himself would proceed to Aladagascar in order to aid 
with his counsel and presence his African colleagues. It was 
on one of these visits that permission was demanded of 
Ronavolaua for a French mission station to be located on tho 
main island. 

A few months later, in company with M. Labordo and M. 
do Lastellc, the Jesuit priest, Pi^re Finaz, under tho guiso of 
an artist, succeeded in reaching the capital, and whilst enjoy- 
ing the hospitahty of tho Queen, peraundcd Prince Rakoto and 
some other discontented spirits to entrust him with letters* 
lo tho Emperor Napoleon III., bogging tho French monarch 
ho would take tho entire island under his protection. 

• .«^r Appemtii V. 
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It IB DCGdlo&B to sa; this letter was kept irom the eyes of tbe 
Qaeen. 

The joint efforts of the merchant and the priest were, Lowerer, 
nnsuccessful. The Queen woald appear to have hail her sns- 
pidoLS aroused hy tho profusion of presents wLk'h were 
showered around, aud though she repaid these crafty dealings 
with regal hospitality, aho took energetic measures to prevent 
other French settlers from ostablishiug themselves on the coast. 
A M. Darvoy, who had erected a factory at Amhavatoby, on the 
north-western coaat, was ordered to quit the conntry. He not 
only refused to Usten to the Royal messengers, hnt threatened to 
answer force with force. A strong hody of Ilovas was marched 
against him, and a sharp engagement ensued ; his buildings 
were destroyed, and he unfortunately perished in the defence, 
though the ships" guns which he had mounted on tho walls of 
his factory inflicted heavy loss on tho Hovas. An officer und 
fonr sailors belonging to a merchant vessel wore also seized as 
they were endeavouring to open up negotiations with some natives 
ia the neighbourhood of Fort Dauphin. 

In the meantime, the English missionaries remained an- ■ 
molested, and the old rivalry between the two Western Powers ' 
was here fought out with pristine bitterness, tho French Jesaits 
being aided by the Crown Prince Rakoto, the Enghsh Protestants 
by tho Queeu Itegnant; and whilst Father Finaz was clan- 
destinely visiting the capital in the character of an artist and 
mnsiciim, the Ilovercnd Mr. Ellis was openly pursuing his 
double culling of delegate from tho Foreign Office and chief ] 
of the Church Missionary Society's establishment, I 

M. Lambert, armed with the letter from Prince Rakoto and 
the appeal from some of the head men of the capital, proceeded 
to Paris, in the hopes of inducing the Emporor to annex the 
island. But the Crimean War was barely ended, the Anglo- 
French alliance was at its height, tho British Government waa 
decidedly averse to a dual control, and Napoleon equally un- 
desirous of arousing English susceptibilities by undertaking the 
Protectorate of the island. To the despair of the zealous 
Frenchmen in Madagascar, the Court of the Tuillerios coutented 
itself with a formal acknowledgment of the communication 
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laid before it by M. Lambert, bat decUnetl all iiiterfereDce in 
the matter. Tbua were tho bopes of a French Protectorate, even 
of official encouragement, dasbed to the ground. 

The conduct of the French Jesuits was not without its fruits. 
Conceived in deceit, it brought forth bloodtibed. Banavolauu, 
fearing that tbo French intrigues wonld result in open rebellion, 
and seein<; Prince Rakoto in close corrcspoudcnco with the 
Enropcans, who sho knew desired the annexation of her island, 
took the usual semi-civilized method of strengthening her 
position. Wholesale executiona took place of those suspected 
even of holding communications with tbe French, and the 
OovemoF of tho Mauritius was commanicatcd with, with a view 
of preventing the return to Madagascar of M. Lambert. That 
official, foreseeing that, in the present temper of tho Queen, 
neglect of her reasonable wishes would in all probability lead to 
a renewal of tbo prohibition of commorco between the two 
islands, issued a. proclamation, desiring all English subjects and 
all foreigners resident in his government to abstain from inter- 
fering in any way witli the internal afl'airs of Madagascar, warn- 
ing them that sucb acts would interrupt the harmonious relations 
Ibcn existiugbetween the Courts of St. James and Antananarivo, 
and would, under the Penal Code of tho inland, be punishable 
wiLh imprisonment and deportation from tbe Mauritius. 

There was no mistaking tho purport of Govemor Higginson's 
proclamation; it was directed against Mossieura Lambert and 
Lastolle, French residents in tbe English colony, who bad pro- 
ceeded to the capital of Madagascar, accompanied by a Jesuit 
missionary in tbe guise of an artist, in order to foment discord, 
and thus pave the way for French intervention; and who had 
further connived at the establishment of a Jesuit mission at 
Antananarivo by persuading tbo Queen to entrust them with 
tbe task of procuring two doctors to attend her sick son, when 
they, regardless of the means to attain their desired end, 
succeeded in introducing more priesta to her capital in tho 
garb of physicians. 

The representations of tbe Queen to the British Governor 
were followed up by tho espulsion of the Jesuit miBBionarica 
from tbe capital ; their hypocrisy had at length beeo unmasked; 
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bat they still were able to continue their labonrs at Baly, whicli 
now became the market for the export of " free labonrers " to B6- 
noion nnder the verj e.yes of the Jesuit priests, and, unchecked 
by them, a veritable slai'e-trade grew up between Madagascar 
and the French island of Eiiunion. This infernal haman 
traffic, once commenced, swung on with vigour, and, as has sinco 
happened in the Sonthern Seas, whenever free labourers saw an 
opportunity, they rose on their captors ; and though these revolts 
were more generally sappresseJ with eavage cruelty, cases did 
not nnfrequently occur where ofBcera and men were massacred 
and the slaves found themselves free again. 

Tho kidnapping of slaves in the face of solemn treaty 
engagements with European Powers was permitted to proceed 
unchecked by the French Government, though constant represen- 
tations were made by Queen Ranavolana to tho Governor of 
E^union; hut when the captain of a slaver was murdered by tho 
blacks in an attempt to escape from the ships to which they had 
been conveyed, h droit ct I'koiuteur of France was insulted, and 
a corvette was despatched to the coast of Madagascar to demand 
reparation. Unfortunately, the mission station of Baly, as we 
have seen, had been made the head-quarters of a slave-trade, and 
in punishing the unfortunate Sakalaves for their attempt to 
avoid the perils of slavery, not only were all the villages in the 
vicinity of Baly bombarded and destroyed, but tho mission 
property too was absolutely ruined. The captain of the corvette, 
whose authority was limited to his quarter-deck, and whose 
power did not range beyond cannon-shot, issued a proclamation 
solemnly declaring Queen Kanavolana deposed, and levied a 
fine of 14,000 piasters (close on £3,000) on the villages whieli 
had been made to feci tho weight of his wrath. In commenting 
on this proceeding the Jesuit Father Jouen says: " Si la justioe 
do la France avait 6tt5 lento i\ venir ello n'en etait qne pins 
terrible." 

Tho effects, however, of tho punishment wero more apparent 
than real, and fell with greater weight on the missionaries than 
on the natives; for, while the latter escaped scathlesa, the 
former wero compelled to abandon the station and to proceed to 
NoBsi B6 in the corvette, so ae to avoid the just resentment of 
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the Sakitlavc9, Six moDths after the bombardmeut all the 
TillagcB were rebuilt, iiot a bou of the indemnity had been paid, 
and the authority of the Queen was paramount in the district 
whence she had boon formally deposed by the captain of a Fronch 
man-of-war. Ill fact the only memento of the bombardment was 
to he discovered in the charred ruins of the Jesuit mieaion 
buildings. 

Checked in Madagascar itself, the zeal of the missionariea 
allowed them no rest ; their next station was Fomboni, in the 
Comorca Islands, at which some ten years previously a member 
of their fraternity had made the aoqaaintance of the reigning 
Qncen. Although the rulers were strict Mahomcdans, and the 
missionaries fi'lt there was small chance that they would ever 
listen to the truth of the Christian religion, yet the labours of 
the Jesuits, as we have seen, were not all spiritual, nor was their 
success so apparent in this us in tbc political line. Jesuits have 
ever been striking statesmen. Fomboni was the capital of one 
of the largest islands in tlio Comores group ; it possessed a good 
harbour and olTcred fair facilities for commerce, being a con- 
venient resting-place for vessels trading from Zanzibar to 'R6- 
nnion. The missionaries, therefore, werejusLified in endeavour- 
ing to obtain the cession of the country to France : they were 
sDCcessful beyond measure. In the spring of 1661 the Queen 
addressed an urgent appeal to the Commandant of Mayotto, 
throwing herself on French protection, and ceding her posses- 
sions to the Emperor.* 

Such an appeal could not be disregarded, and two vessels, the 
Seine and the I'erle, were despatched to Mohely in the July 
following, when formal possession of the island was taken, and 
the Mahomedon chiefs, who had suggested the propriety of 
demanding English, not French aid, were deported by the 
senior naval officer to a colony whore, by personal observation, 
they could learn the true stale of French greatness. 

In the meantime affairs on the main island were reaching a 

climax. To worship the rising sun had been the constant aim 

of the Jesuit missionaries during their stay in the capital. 

Queen Ranavolana, as we have seen, had shovin no disposition 

• See Appendix No. VII. 
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to fiiTOnr them at the expense of their Protc 

workers, and their iuterfereoce in the iotemal [ 

kingdom had irritated her in no Email degree. Ti 

fore, from the QneeD, the French made erety eflittt ts d 

to their side the Crown Prince, Rakoto Radama. ~ 

was an admirable one, for, on the death of the Queen, a 

1861, and on the accession of Radama H., the i 

rally foand themeelTcs in high favoar. Ao ioTitatkiil ftaal^ 

King to visit the cspilal was followed np by i 

them to carry on their mission work throagboat the fa 

of the HovBs. ' ' I have but one ihoaght, bat one dedre," ' 

the King, " and that is, that the torch of true religion ■ 

civilization shoold barn through the length and breadth of ^1 

kingdom." 

Farther than this, the young Kinp, Radama II., still i 
the influence which M. Lambert and Father Jo no n exra(i>ll 
over him, consented to enter into a treaty mth the FmA I 
granting them certain privileges, to the exclusion of otiia| 
nations. He also bestowed on tbe first-niimed gentleman ih I 
cesBiun in perpctaity of an enormons tract of land in Uv | 
vicinity of Mi^hala. M. Lambert, we bare seen, played a ncrt 
important part in the negotiations between France and Ma^ 
gnscar, and this act of cession* therefore presents many points 
of interest. 

Armed with full anlborily from King Eadama, and bearing 
with him the text of a draft treaty which he himself had 
drawn up, M. Lambert proceeded to Paris, on the congenial 
task of obtaining from tbe Emperor Napoleon III. the ratifica- 
tion of an alliance which was to sectire for Franco a prepon- 
derating influence in tbo great African island. M. Lambert 
was accompanied by a Jesuit priest, who was also tbe hearer of 
& missive to the Pope, soliciting the prayers of Ilis Holiness oa 
hebalf of tbe young King. But the Ambassador's mission was 
not wholly political. Well versed in the mysteries of Company 
floating, M.Lambert endeavoured to interest in his own behalf 
a group of Parisian speculators, feeling convinced that the 
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r^ntroduction of Freucli capital Into tlie island would bIid 
Igdraw after it the iiecessity of French protcctioD. 
^ Thus began once more the recrudescence of French, the 
>| decline of British influence, in au inland in which France had 
^ been struggling for supremacy for over two ceutiiriee. Yet 
. Badama no sooner felt himself free from the pernicious icflu- 
l, ence of hia French friends than ho commenced to assert hia 
J independence. Thus, though with an eye to obtaining Euro- 
^ pean support against his island foes, the King had been weak 
|. enongh to forward a letter to the Pope, the very wording of 
which betrays its authorship, yet within a few months he 
felt himself strong enough on the throne to warn the Catholics 
that he meant to treat all secta with equality, and that though 
the proclamation fnlminaled against them by his mother was 
I withdrawn, and they had the privilege of opening Bchools and 
building churches, they were not to construe such permission 
into any intention on his part to indulge in religious intol- 
erance. 

A comparison between the letter addressed to the Pope, 
when as yet Raduma II, found his throne far from firm, and 
that in which he warned the missiouaries of his desire to 
maintain harmonious relations with the reprcaGUtatiTes of all 
religious, is interesting :— 

•■ANTAS*NAIiivo.A'or.™6.T7. ISel. 

" Most Holt Fatheb, 

" I have the honour, with feelings of the deepest grief, to 
announce to you the death of my mother, which melancholy 
event took place on the IGth August, 1801. and of my accession 
to the throne under the title of Radnma II. 

" A great conspiracy was formed to prevent my succeeding my 
mother, bnt God watched over me and confounded the machi- 
nations of my enemies. I have pardoned nil of them, remem- 
bering the example of Jesus Christ ; not a single drop of blood 
has been ebed. I have given freedom to those anfortanalea 
who languished in chains and in prison. 

"I have only one desire. Most Holy Father, and that ia to see 
my people happy and civilized. I am convinced that the surest 
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niMns to att&in this end is to instmct thom in the Cttrialiu 
religion. I hare, therefore, recalled the missioD&nea, tod 
have granted them aathoritj to te«ch throaghout my kiugdmn. 
Already Father Joneo has arrived in my cnpitAl, with iw 
coinpauiona. and has opened schools, which are under tt" 
direction of his associates, and of the Sisters who hare accom- 
panied him. 

" Most Holy Father, thoagh a King, I am yonng. andl hin 
no experience ; I have, therefore, need of help, and reqoiit 
constant aid in tbe high calling which God has confided \a m. 
I ventnre to count on the prayers and intercessions of Yt* 
Holiness, and I demand these with all the respect and with til 
tbe atTection that a son would demand aid from hia father. 
" I am, Moat Holy Father, 

" RiDAMa n," 

In quoting this letter, Father le Vaissiere counts too mncb 
on the credulity of his readers if he anticipates that any «ili 
fail to connect it with the handiwork of the Jesnit priest wlw 
three yeara before ahnosl persuaded Radama to become i 
Christian. 

Let ns now tarn to the letter wbich spread sneh conaternaticn 
in the Jesuit camp. It was in answer to a renioastrRD« 
addressed to the King by Father Jouen as to the mode of 
life indulged in by Radnma, and shows a firmnesa of Bpirit. 
and at the same time a breadth of ideas, rarely to be met with 
in a monarch of such a kingdom : — 

" I wish to tell you frankly, that so long as I reign and 
command, I shall look npon commerce and the arts as the 
only true source of material progress. As to religion, let eodi 
one follow that which he desires, whether Catholic, Protestant. 
Mahomoduu, or even Paganism. I do not care to forbid the 
practice of any religion, nor to follow tbe example of some 
Kings of France, of some Popes, who persecuted and even 
killed people on account of their rellgioo. I simply believe in 
the Great God who has created the Universe, and I know 
perfectly well that the religions of Catholics, of Protestants of 
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Miihomeilaiis, or of Fa^ne, are mere fables, merely hiags 
Slid fanaticisms, and I deaire free liberty of conscience for all ; 
and tbis is wbat. all wise people, whether black or white, also 
deairc. Mark well ray words, I tell you all my tbonghta, and 
they change not ; they are like the laws of the Medea and the 
Persians, which never change. 

" Your son and friend, 

'• Rakoto Radama II." 

In order the more fully to give expression to the sontiraents 
conveyed in this letter, which the .Tesaits very natnratly 
declared to be the handiwork of the "English Methodists," 
Riidiima sent proclamations to the various Courts of Europe, 
announcing the opening of his conntrj- to coromerce, inviting 
mercbauts to create establishraonts at the various coast towns, 
and announcing his intention of abolishing all inland cus- 
toms dues. 

The Governor of tbe Maoritins, desirous of securing early 
benefits for bis country from tbe enlightened measures of the 
King, despatched a congratulatory embassy to Antananarivo, 
immediately on hearing of the Queen's death, and it was to 
tbis act of courtesy that the Jesuits owed their being check- 
mated so early in the game. Six months elapsed before the 
Court of the Tuilleries entrusted M. Brossard de Corbigny 
with a similar task ; and though the French envoy was received 
with courtesy, it was evident that Radama had been touched 
by the early initiative of the British, had been enlightened as 
to the probable effect of bis injudicious concession to M. Lam- 
bert, and was by no means disposed to allow any one nation to 
exercise an invidious authority within his realms. 

Itotb Franco and England sent special embassies to repre- 
sent their respective sovereigns at the coronation of Radama. 
Tbe French mission reached the capital on the 28th July, that 
of England on tbe 8th August, 1862 ; but although the French 
bad thos eight days' undisturbed possession of the ground, they 
mnile no formal visit to tbe King until the Iflth August, 
wborefts tbe British envoy the evening of his arrival hoiated 
the Union Jack over the Consulate, under a salute of twenty- 
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one ganR; the salute wan returned by the Hovns, wlio farniBbed 
a guard of hononr. Thus once more iutcrnalloual coiutes«< 
had tho effect of strenfjthening the growing bond of onion 
between Mnlageae and British, whilst a neglect of the onlinjur 
ralea of politonesB was loosening those which already existed 
between the French and Radama. The King had been mneb 
annoyed at the tone of the French Emperor'a congratnktoir 
letter, in which he bad been designated aa King of the Hovas— 
not of Madagascar. However, this ill-feeling was smoothed ami 
by the execution of two treaties, one with France, and ooe 
with England, in both of which tho King bad been styled Hia 
Majesty Radama II., King of Madagascar. It will be remein- 
berod that, in the charter granting a concession of mining ftnd 
other rights to M. Lambert, the Froneh Consul, M. Labonir, 
as well aa his English colleague, M. Pakenham, had, in attest- 
ing the signatures of the contracting parties, alluded to tbt 
King as RiKlama II., neither styling him King of the Hotes 
nor King of Madagaspar, hut here, in a document autbouticalel 
by Napoleon's own signature, the title King of Mitdagasmr 
was adopted. Surely this was a tacit recognition of the rights 
of Radama II, over the whole island, and a virtual renuncii- 
tiou of the absurd proclamation of Lonia XIV., if, indeed, Bnch 
a renunciation was ever necessary. 

On the 20th September, 1862, Radama and hia wife, Kam- 
bodo, were crowned with unusual pomp and splendour, in llti 
presence of an immense crowd of natives, and of the Fr*ncb 
and British embassies. Valuable gifts from the rannai 
European sovereigns were displayed in the palace, amongfl 
them being a medallion and a decoration from the Holj 
Pontiff. 

Immediately after his coronation the King threw off all Bern- 
bianco of respect for the Catholic missionaries, and plunged 
more and more into debauchery and vice ; his many encmie§ 
were not slow to take advantage of the confusion caused by bi> 
neglect to attend to hia dnties, and by the attitude of his 
ministers, who conducted their various departments as seemed 
best to them. Plots against his life were of frequent occnr- 
, and at last the diBaffeclion ended in open rebellion, and 
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the rebellion culmiuatod in the assaesination of the sovereign 
on the 12th of May, 1863. 

It would appear as if the hatred shown towards the King 
waa not exLendod to his wife, for no efforts were made to prevent 
the llo^al power passing, as, according to Madagascar taw, it 
should pass, into her hands, aud on the 30th of August, 1808, 
she was crowned Queen of Madagascar, hnt with far less 
splendour than at the ceremonial of the preceding year. The 
eiiliiuriige of the Queen was decidedly anti-French ; ihe Cou- 
buIb and missionaries of that nation were warned that Queon 
liasoherina would refuse the ratification of the treaty which 
Messieurs Lamhort and Laborde bad extorted from her hus- 
band, aud tbat she would also annul the concession of territory 
inado to those gentlemen prior to the coronation of Radamu. 
Kepresentations wore accordingly made by the French residents 
to the Governor of XU^uuion, and Admiral Dupru, the Naval 
Commandant on the East Indiau station, was despatched with 
a squadron to Tamatave to present an nltimalnm to the 
Queen. 

But the appearance of a hostile fleet anchoi'ed in the harbour 
uf Tamatave spread no consternation in Antananarivo. The 
Queen resolutely declined either to ratify the treaty or to con- 
linn the concession. So little did ber representatives fear the 
empty threats of the French, tbat the bearers of the ultimatum 
were treated with studied indignity; and when, in order to avoid 
bloodshed, further negotiations were opened, the Commandant 
of Tamatave refused to accord military hononr to the French 
Kiivoy, Tbat officer proceeded to Antananarivo in obedience to 
his instrnctions ; hut thongb at the capital he was received with 
courtesy, the previous disrespect with which he had been treated 
fio rankled in bis mind that he on his part l>ehaved towards the 
Ministers of the Queen, even towards the Queen herself, in a 
manner that drew forth stem rejoinders from Her Majesty, and 
ctlectnally prevented all hope of a reconciliation. 

Finally a compromise was entered into. Admiral Dnpre on 
hia part guaranteeing to return the Concession granted to Mes- 
sienrs Laborde and Lambert, as well as tb« " " "" v ' ' ' 
had already received iho French Emporo 
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tbo Qiiecn'a Ministers consented to pay a pecaoiarT iDdemoilj 

to the disappointed mercbauts. Tlie negotiatioDS were Goffi- 
ciently protracted even after this inodtut rirendi had bten 
arrived at. The French Admiral refnsed to part either with 
Treaty or CoucesBion until the indemnity was hnndrd over to 
him ; the Malagese eqnally ohstinntely refased to part witii 
their money until the docamenta were in their possessioB. 
Threats of bombarding Tamatave were altered, hat still the 
Minister held firm. The Admiral dared not commit sncb an 
act of hostility on his own responsibility, and the Governor of 
Ittianion declined to give the iieceasary authority. Represent!- 
tiona were made to France, but the Emperor was averse to ■ 
course of action which would inevitably ruin all prospects of 1 
commercial treaty with Madagascar, and finally, thanks to Ui» 
intervention of Consul Pakenbam, who throughout this trvbg 
period bad acted as a mediator between the dispatants, it wu 
arranged that the French Admiral should bring the doca- 
menta ashore, band thorn over to tbo Uova officials, ani 
then receive the money, which was in safe custody in a furt 
some miles in the interior. 

In December, 1865, the last act of this solemn t&ree wii 
played out. French officers from the flag-ship landed andort 
salute from the Hova forts. The famous documents were 
publicly burnt in the market-place, and the cases coutaining 
the indemnity were placed in men-of-war boats and apeedilj 
transferred to the I.oiret. 

Thus a signal diplomatic victory was achieved by Qaeeo 
Rasoberina — a victory which did not increase tiie aflection 
borne by the French towards the Hovaa. 

The hatred of the French towards any nation which hu 
defeated them, either fairly in action or by diplomatic means, 
is provorbial, and it may readily be imagined that their ani- 
mosity towarda Madagascar was not ameliorated on learning 
that whilst the absurd negotiations with regard to the Laborde 
Concession bad been dragging (heir weary length, the President 
of the United States, with characteristic smartness, had succeeded 
in carrying through a most successful commercial treaty. A 
similar one had been accorded to Grout Britain, within a &w 
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weeks of Queen Rasoborina's accession, &ud iu Ixitli of these 
treaties, to tbe anuojniice of the French, RasoLerina had beeu 
Htjlod Queeu of Madafjascar. 

AUhougL unuble to iodaue tlio Huvas to grant them a ti'eaty 
simiiur to that entered into nitb tbe English and Americans, 
the Frcncb missionaries found tbemsclTes treated with iuvari- 
iible kindness, so that during the reign of Rasoherina ihey sut;- 
reeded in estabiisbiug a number of stations throughont the 
ifluud ; anxious for her spe<;ial welfare, they made several 
determined efforts to induce her to embrace the Catholic reli- 
gion. At last tbe long wiuhed-for opportunity arrived. In 
January, 1868, the Queen, who had been iu delicate health for 
some months, contracted a violent fever, and her Ministers 
called in European doctors, vboso success in similar cases bud 
become a matter of notoriety in the island. At that time there 
was no medical man with the Jesuit mission, but such au 
opportunity of bringing religioDs influence to hear on tbe 
Quoon was not to be lost. As it would have been impossillo 
for u priest to disguise himself without fear of recoguilion, it 
was arranged that M. Luboide should assume the rSli'. of a 
physician. He bad a certain knowledge of chemistry and 
magnetism; sufficient acumen to impose on tho Hovns who 
surrounded the Queen ; and he was sufficiently trusted by the 
priests to warrant their belief thut be wonld leave no stone un- 
lurned to secure ber conversion to the Church of Rome. De- 
feated diplomatically, tbe Jesuits determined to win the battle 
of religion, which for so many years had been waged between 
tbe Romish and Anglican Churches. Once previously they 
bud chanted pieaus of victory at the departure of Bishop Ryan 
from the island without having achieved the baptism of Radamu 
II. The credulous Jesuits went so far as to announce that the 
worthy Bishop had attached himself to the Coronation Embassy 
of 1862, with a determination to effect, by fair means or by foul, 
the eurulment of the Sovereign of Madagascar as a Christian 
monarch. Radama had dietl in the fiiilh of hia fathers ; tbe 
Jesuits determined that Rasoherina should, at any rate, go 
through tbe form of Romish baptism. 

For eight weeks Monsieur Labordo sustained bis toU of 
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phyBiciiin, iiDablQ to find an opportaDity of carrying out W " 
deaigns. At last, on the 27th of March, the Queen's iUam 
ansamed a more acute form. To qaote the words of Pin 
Finaz: — "The fits were so viuleni that on some occasions » 
thought the end had come ; it was then that M. Labori*, 
approaching the illustrious dying woman, who was ia full poi- 
session of her faculties, breathed into her ears some holj 
thoughts suggestive of the great act about to be accoinplishnl 
She responded by raising her arms and eyes to heaven ; then, 
as if he wished to mesmerize the patient, M. Laborde hrongbt 
forward a bowl of water, dipped his hands in it, and bathed 
the forehead of Rasuherina, pronouncing at the same time Uiv 
encramentttl formula. None present had the faintest idea of 
the pious stratagem employed for the saving of a soni, Thi* 
baptism — was it valid ? Let us hope that the Queen of 
Madagascar was really baptized." 

Not unnaturally the Catholic missionaries expressed great 
delight at the result of this pious stratagem, ima^'ning that 
the fact of their being able to claim the dying Queen as a 
member of their Church wonld knit to their side her many 
supporters. Ilasoherina died the day she received Ciithob'i! 
baptism, and it ia doubtful if any of her entourage were aware 
of the fact which spread auch delight amongst the Jesuits. She 
waa aucceeded by her cousin Raraoma, who, on the 2ud of April, 
1868, waa proclaimed Qaeen of Madagascar, under the title of 
Ranavolana II. One of her earliest acts was tho issue of a 
proclamation contiuuiug to all aects the privilege of carrying 
on religious services and religious education as heretofore. 
Her aceeeaion afforded another opportunity for the resQmplios 
of nogotiationa, and finally, in August, 18G8, tho French Envoy, 
M. Gamier, waa enabled to come to an agreement with the 
Qneen's Ministers, and on tho 8th of that mouth a treaty, 
placing France on tho same footing as England and America 
, Waa entered into, and Ilanavolana II. was styled in tbe oriinnal 
as Queen of Madagascar ; our astute neighbours, however, added 
as a twenty-third clause tbe following words : — 

' Tho present Treaty having been translated into French 
and Maingoso, and the two versions having boon compared and 
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foDDtl to tiavo oxacUy the saine meaning, the French text will 
Le considered as the oQicinI copv, and will be considered in all 
rospects us valid as that in Malagese ; *' and in order to retain 
their ficlitious cluims over the lerritoriea on the north-west 
coast ceded to them in 18-JO by Taimandroho, King of the 
Sukalaves, the designation of the Qaeen in the French version 
ran as follows: — "La reine do I'ile de Madagascar sous lu 
reserve des droits de la France," thongli in the native copy the 
eight last words were omitted, 

To many the treaty was considered hnmiliating. The 
French were not permitted to bold land except as leasehold 
properl.icB, and all religious edifices wore specially notified as 
being the property of the Queen. Her prononncod Protestant 
proclivities were known, and when, in February, 18(>9, she was 
baptized by an English missionary, the consternation of the 
Freucb knew no bounds. This feeling was soon intenstGed. 
A proclamation was issued in the succeeding June, rescinding 
the concession made in 186'2 by Rndama of a large tract of 
land to the Jesuit mission. But there is no doubt that Rana- 
volnna was mnch exercised at the attitude adopted by the 
Jesuits, not only towards the Protestants but also tonatds her 
Ministers. It was one of malevolent hostility ; indeed, so 
dangerous an element had they become that M. Gamier, the 
Kuvoy despatched by Napoleon to carry out the Commercial 
Treaty, conceived it to be his duty to warn the Queen's 
Ministers of the dangers likely to arise from their conduct. 

" Voua n'anrez pas," wrote the Ambassador, " dea difBcult^a 
avec la France pour lea affaires de commerce. Maia pour ce 
qui est de la Mission Catbolique et de la liberto religieuse 
preuez-y-garde. L'Empereur se reserve I'avenir." 

The anger and jealousy of the Jesuits reached their limit 
when the Queen, in July, 1869, laid the foundation- stone of a 
now Protestant church with great pomp and ceremony, refusing, 
n few weeks later, to take any official part in the dedication of 
tbe Catholic cathedral. 

From this day tbe struggle between the Jesuits and the 
Queen continued; and there is good reason for believing that 
the Protestant missionaries were not slack in iuduciug Her 
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Majesty to prolong the contest. The Jesuits undoubledJy cnvei 
ample cause for auuoyanve : distributed all over the ialaitd, 
their houses became the meeting-place of all the disaffected ' 
Bpiritn, and the risiDgs of the SitkalaveB may he distinctly 
traced to their interfereDce. The law of the 29tb March, 1880, ' 
which expelled the Jesaits fiom France and from Freucli 
colonies, only infused fresh bitternoBs into the war being waged 
in Madagascar between Protestantism and Catholicism ; but 
the Hovas mistook the nature of the grievance which the 
Government of the Republic had against the sect. Ranavo- 
Inna thought she might act with like severity, and in March, 
1881, she issued u decree forbidding the sale or lease of any 1 
property to foreiguers. This was in violation of the Treaty of"1 
1H68, and, coupled with other injudicious acts, brought dowD r 
on her the indignation of the French. 

They still ignored her claim to tho sovereignty of the island, 
and in virtue of the terms of llie old Treaty with Tsimandroho, 
which they themselves had been the first to break, they de- 
manded the cession of the old Sakalave territory. Bat Raoa- 
vclana, doubtful of the good faith of the officials from fionrhon, 
determined to send an embassy direct to Europe and America, 
with a view of obtaining a settlement of the dispute. France, 
however, was entering on a spirited colonial policy. Ever 
since the Treaty of Paris of 1814 her etforts had 
directed towards a resuscitation of her authority in tho i 
Southern Indian Ocean, and the Admiral commanding the 1 
Indian station was instructed to obtain satisfaction for the ] 
fancied insults to which the Tricolour had been subjected, 
and to demand the recognition of French claims over the J 
Sitkalave territory. 

On tho 17th May. 1883, Admiral Pierre presented his alti-J 
malum to the Commandant of Tamalave, who forwarded it t 
Antananarivo. It was immediately answered by a proclamatioi 
expelling all French residents from the island, and thus offi*l 
cial warfare was commenced, 

British interests in the island wore of too valuable a natan 
to bo left unrepresented during such a struggle; and ComJ 
mandor Johnstone, of U.M.S. Dri/ail, was ordered to proeeei 
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to Tamatnve and represent our flag in Malagftyan waters. 
Unfortunately Admiral Pierre, a brave and gallant man, was 
soffering from a cruet and dangerous disease, wbiob tended to 
increase a naturally irritable temper. In addition to this be 
was imbued witb a bitter hatred of England and all things 
English, looking upon our country as tbo sworn enemy of 
France, and on English missinnarics as the cause of all the 
dissensions in Madagascar, The fact, too, that our fitig was 
represented by an insignificant force may also have had its 
eifcct on the Admiral. 

The conduct of Admiral Pierre need not be dwelt upon bere. 
Though hailed with a choms of approval by the French Press, 
il was promptly disavowed by the French Government, and an 
indemnity of £1,000 paid to an ill-nsed missionary, whom tbo 
Admiral accased of acting as a Malagayan spy. Tbo most 
noticeable featnre in this incident was the tone adopted by 
Parisian and Provincial papers alike — a tone devoid of good 
feeling, and marked by an utter absence of responsibility. Tbo 
foiling shown by the Press was echoed throughout tho country, 
and there is no gainsaying the fact that England and France 
were within a measurable distance of war in July, 1883; and, 
what is more, the war would have been welcomed by a large — 
a very large — section of French society. The firm attitude of 
Lord Granville, the judicious statesmanship of M. Ferry, and 
tho courteous mediation of the English-bred Minister, M. 
Waddington, averted a catastrophe which every Englishman 
resident in France dreaded. 

The incident is now closed, though a state of tension still 
exists between France and England which requires the firmest 
statesmanship to avoid resulting in a rupture. The French 
Government still pursues towards Madagascar a policy which 
bids fair to end in the annexation of a greater part of the 
island. French Ministers, with their ideal views of coloniza- 
tion, point to the great African island, as they point to the 
peuinsnlas of Further India, as tho future boiuc of the rising 
generation of Prance. Like Cardinal Richelieu, they look to 
Madagascar as the means of reviving the stagnant coramcri;e 
of the mother country; and there is a strong party in Franco 
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who think with the Ministers, and who believe Ih&t the rev»»l 
of a spirited colonial policy will result in France sttniuiog tin 
position she held in the days of Loais XIV., or in tJie periul 
of Napoleon's highest fame. 

There are others who see in such a policy only farther loases ; 
and again there is a third party who, believiDg that coloniza- 
tion is the only means of regeneration for France, raisp a 
warning finger when it is suggested to annex Madagascar. To 
(]aote one of the ablest economists France possesses, M. P. 
Leroy Beaulieu : — 

" Some public writers, with whom the taste for colonixR^»D 
ifl indulged in with more enthusiasm than reflection, dream of 
the rcoccupation by France of the great island of Madagascv. 
and it is for this reason that they attach a fictitious im- 
portance to the small islands that we possess in its vieiuilv. 
I believe that any thought of a territorial establishment in 
Madagascar is impracticable, or, at any rate, prematarc. 
Too many natural difGculties exist, whether of climate or 
owing to the inhabitants. Any colony in thia island, to b« 
successful, must be an agricultural colony ; its prosperity itoull 
depend entirely on a very eoneiderable European immigratiou. 
France is in no condition to embark on such an undertaking. 
the results of which are very problematical, and, even if 
succeBsfnl, would be long years ere they were reached. The 
Colonization Company, which was founded some years back in 
connection with Madagascar, came to nothing, despite tins 
efforts of a most able man, because he wished to build up ■ 
colony upon the intrigues with a barbarian Court or with > 
barbarian potentate. In fact, Madagascar is by no means a 
well-selected spot on which to found a prosperous colony. It 
would be impossible to find more disadvantages and fewer 
resources. A hardy and brave population, rivers whose en- 
tranceFt are barred by sandbanks, ataguant lakes, which render 
the whole coast unhealthy, and immense, imponctrablo forests, 
a damp, debilitating, feverish climate. The island, equidistant 
from the East Indies and from the Malaccas, is absolutely cut 
from all communication with the outer world. The choice of 
such an itilaud as the conlrni point of French coloniztilion is in 
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itR<;lf a proof of the utter ignoi'imce that exists in FinDce of 
tbe iiecosaary conditions for Buccessful colon izatiou." 

Furtber comment on tbc scheme — tbe grand colonial scheme 
of tho Third Republic — is useless. Here we have an eminent 
Frenchman, one of tho acknowledged economists of the day, 
not merely objecting to the idea of tbe establishment of a 
French colony on an island v^hicb has seen the failnro of so 
many similar schemes, but repudiating the Jesnilical schemes 
Avhich seem to be tho necessary accompaDiment of all French 
plans for aggrandizement. 

In Madagascar, as in Tonkin, France bases her claims on 
the fiimsicst of pretexts — on treaties entered into with banished 
inonarchs, tbe terms of which have been ignored by her for 
many years, and the reciprocal clauses of which she has never 
carried out. Tbe wisdom of enforcing Western civilization hy 
means of ironclads and breechloadera is qnestionable ; but the 
action of France in endeavouring to wrest from tbe Queen of 
Madagascar the Saltalflve territory, in virtue ouly of the worth- 
less letter written hy King Tsimandroho in 1842 (and which 
has since been magnified into a treaty), or tbe slill more 
worthless act of annexation of M. de Flaconrt in 1644, is 
morally and legally indefensible. 

It may ho that France has adopted a wise course in attempt- 
ing to regain some of her ancient colonial grandeur ; it remains 
to ho seen whether such a policy will have any effect in pro- 
ducing that equilibrium between receipts and expenditure which 
is more virtually necessary to a country than mere extension of 
territory. 

For England the colonial policy of France is frangbt with tba 
utmost danger : every additional Eastern pOBsesBion ulded lo tlie 
dominions of the Republic gives her a weiglitiar 
discussion of Eastern affairs. Already the Sou ( 
direct high road between France and Actual taA pm^Hii** ofa^^ 
niea with an area of 220,000 Bqture a "" 
21,000,000 souls. Already French Tfliiilwildl rffl 
ing still more the commtmiaUJona beta) 
and her Eastern dependeneiM bj f 
Sea. Ohock is destined lo eosi 
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the further ■trengtbening of Perim. Already the Preotb 
AilmirBltjdiacass theiiMeemt<rirfcoDvertiiig Ajaccio and Bizerl*. 
in the Uedilcmuiean, Obock, Saigon, Reanion, and Madagxsesi. 
in Esstera waten. into torpedo stations nhence swift craisvrs atid 
their atteadaat satellites voatd harry oar KasterD trade, wbilsl 
the other main commercial routes of Great Britain will be 
patrolM br French squadrons, with their coaling stations tn 
New Caledonia, Tahiti, Martiniqne and Gnadaloapfi. 

There is no Hbalting our ejes to the fact that the disttsl 
possessions of France are not colonies in our sense of the wonl, 
nor are they looked upon ascolonies by our neighhotirs. Tliei 
are purely mililafy settlements, destined, in the event of war. to 
be strategic points whence England's trade can be crippled ami 
England's colonies mined. Scarcely a week passes without eoioe 
leading Parisian journal betreyiog this eentimeut, and it bclioTcs 
OS to act in time. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. TUe 
whole Eastern portion of the Peninsula of Farther India is now 
OTerrun with French troops, and ern long onr frontiers wiU be 
conterminous with those of France on the Eastern boundary of 
India, as they practically are with those of Hussia on Uie 
"Western frontier. 

We may rely upon it that the harbours in Tonkin and in 
Madagascar will yet be used to give shelter to tbe squadrons 
which Admiral Aube and bis fellow -workers are now conBtrnctiug 
for the express purpose of ruiuing Eugland's commerce — % 
commerce which would have found fresh outlets had our Govern- 
meiits shown themselves firm and prompt in putting an end to 
the pretensions advanced by the Kepublic to tbe island of 
Madagascar and the kingdom of Annam. Both of these recent 
French acquisitions are capable of enormous development ; their 
mineral wealth is abundant, their soil fertile, they are watered 
by navigable rivers, their people are energetic and civilized. lu 
n word, each is capable of becoming a power of itself — a power o( 
conferring wealth on tbe free settler. 

France, with her military settlements, her swollen hureaucracr 
hi-r prohibitive tariffs, will ruin tbe rising trade of these risins 
liitigdonis, and thrust them back in the scale of civilization to 
the point to which her other colonies have now receded. Is 
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ibis unavoidable ? It seems to me tbat the map of tbe world is 
much like a chess-board ; it is covered with the pieces of England 
and of France. In the next great game, should the Republic 
win the first move, we shall have a hard struggle to avoid 
receiving a checkmate. In the last game we played, England 
swept the board, only at tbe finish to restore to France her 
captured knights and castles. Since then many pieces have 
been surreptitiously replaced, and our players unfortunately seem 
blind to the danger thus created. 



ing from 30 to 100 feot above sca-levol. Further inland the 
grouud bocomeB more broken and accidenta], lofty mountains 
running north and south eeparnting it from the lands of the in- 
land tribes. From the mountains innumerablo watercourses 
descend to the sea ; but they consist for the greater part of the 
year of mere sandy beds not entirely destitute of vegetation, a 
Tegetatiou dependent on the deposit left by the occasional 
torrents which sweep over these sandy tracks in the short but 
violent rainy season. Shallow wells are sunk iu the dry beds 
of the streams, and from them a precarious water supply is ob- 
tainable. 

The population of the country is composed of Arabs, and of 
offshoots from the Gallas and other Soudanese tribes. Thuy 
possess herds of camel and are a pastoral race, though the 
recent religious disturbancGS in the interior fomented by the 
Mithdi of Khartoum have induced many hitherto peaceable men 
to move northwards and join in the crusade against the KaGr. 

Tbe climate of tbe coast is extremely hot and most ener- 
vating to Europeans; it is almost insupportable; a certain 
number of officials, attracted by high pay and pensions, eke out 
a miserable existence in the place, the non-ofiicial clement is 
composed of some half-dozen enterprising merchants, who still 
hope to attract the caravans of AbyssiniB to a French port. 

The history of the French connection with Ohook is simple 
enough. In the year 185G, M. Henri Lambert, French Con- 
Hulur Agent in Aden, was entrusted by the Emperor with the 
task of establishing a French settlement on the west coast of 
the Gulf of Aden, a settlement which should combine commer- . 
cial as well as strategic advantages. With ibis end in view 
Obock was purchased from a Somali Chief for tbe sum of two 
thousand pounds. Whether the chief possessed auyclaim to the 
largo tract of land he thus bartered away is a vexed question. 
Certain it is that many claimants have arisen to portions which 
the French now chum as their own, and it ia very clear that 
since the purchase was ratified the French boundaries bare 
stretched west, and north, and south. 

Eight years elapsed before the French Gtoverament took any 
steps to consolidate their power over the territory thus easily 
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aoi^Qirei] ; the Crimeau War had but just closed, ard thero wore 
many obvious reasoDB why the Emperor ehouhl abstaio from 
giving offence to the Enghsh. It was feared that the establish- 
ment of a strong military station within a handred miles of 
Aden would be unwelcome to the nation which, having sunk 
past enmitiee, was now France's closest ally. Then the un- 
fortunate Franco-Aastrian War of 1859 supervened — a war 
which M. de Bourquenay, the talented Ambaaaador at the Coart 
of Vienna, prophesied would be the death-knell of the Empire. 
Then arose troubles in China; and though the Auglo-FreDcb 
alliance was still at its height, the Emperor saw the drawbacks 
France laboared under in having no ports of call in Indian seas. 
The Indian Mutiny had shown the feasibility of transporting 
troops overland through Egypt, M. tie Lesaeps' half-completed 
scheme held out hopes that regiments embarked in Europe 
would he conveyed without a break to the Far East. England 
possessed Aden and Perim in the Red Sea, and virtually closed I 
the southern entrance of the Suez Canal ; it was necessary that 
France should hold a counterpoise. Attention naturally was 
directed to M. Lambert's purchase, and in 1864 the despatch 
boat Siircouf — happy name for a pioneer in Eastern waters — 
was ordered to Obock, and her commander, M. Salmon, instructed 
to report on the capabilities of the port. The carefully prepared 
plans of Lieutenant Salmon still form the basis of the charts 
which now are sold in the Bureaus of the Marine, but his 
reports wore relegated to pigeon-holes, and France, plunged into 
European complications, was unable to devote any attention to 
the projects of colonial estension. After the terrible humiliation 
of SAlan, France, deprived of all weight in European politics, 
determined on adding to her distant possessions, and once more 
ulties with China caused all eyes to bo turned to Obock. 
Some thirty years previously Mayotte was to be the Gibraltar 
of Eastern seas, but the milhona engulfed in its harbours were 
willingly forgotten, and Obock was selected as the spot which 
should bar the entrance of the Red Sea, be the coaling station 
for French vessels trading in Eastern waters, and afford a _ 
secure shelter to the cruisers which it is intended shall pre 
upon English commerce. 
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Piers have been constructed whicli give perfect shelter to 
craft Ijing in tlie nurthern harbour, lighthouses built, bat- 
teriea thrown up, Cuetom-bouses established, aud a whole 
army of ofEcials planted on African soil. The harbour is com- 
modious, easy of access, ami well sheltered. There are two 
excellent approaches — one from the northward, with a mintmam 
depth at dead low water of 37 feet, whilst the southern 
eutrnucc has double that depth. The harbour itself is sheltered 
from the north by cliffs some 75 feet in height ; from the 
east by a broad sand-bank, over which the nea barely washes ; 
on the sOQth by a long coral reef, which at low water is un- 
covered ; and on the west by the new pier. It is thus secure 
in all winds and all weathers, and has an area of about 300 
acres, whilst the roadstead itself, only open to the south, is a 
mile in length, and half that iu width, 

Obock must bo looked upon iu three aspects — Commerciiii, 
Maritime, and Military. 

As regards Commerce, it is the natural outlet for the pro- 
duce of Abyssinia and the Somali country. 

For Maritime purposes it is valnable as a port of refage and 
as a coating station. 

Considered from the Military point of view, it is, as I have 
said, a Unk iu the chain which connects France with her 
Eastern possessions, n menace to Aden, and a centre of one of 
the proposed " Oroupes de Combat," which in France occupies 
the place of the Kussian Volunteer Fleet, so far as English 
commerce is concerned. 

Of the real wealth of Central Africa wo arc as jet ignorant. 
The Abyssinian Expedition did but little to open np the hidden 
riches of, till then, the unknown countries through which our 
armies passed ; and the distances which have to be traversed 
ere the products of these countries can reach the sea are so 
enormous, that trade wilh them has necessarily Iwen checked. 
In spite of these disadvantages, native traders have sought 
European markets for their wares, and have carried back into 
the heart of Africa Manchester goods, Sheffield cutlery, and 
Birmingham fire-arms. Whilst Suakin and Massowah formed 
the outlets for the trade of the Northern Provinces, Obock, 
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Tadjonnh, and Zeilah foi-med ontlota on the Boutli ; and it is 
the (Icaire of the French to divert to Obock the trade TChicli 
hitherto has poured into Massowab, Zeilab, and Berherah. 

The roseate hues Mitb which all French pictures of colooizft- 
tion are tinted compel as to accept with reserve the glowing 
accounts of the wealth to be found in the vicinity of Obock. 
British explorers, and also British soldiers, have pushed fat 
into adjacent lands; hut no signs of riches were discerDiblei 
either in the Huakiu-Borber road, or in that which led from 
Annesley Bay to Magdala. It may be that the wealth is con- 
centrated to the south, and that the French will derive nil the 
material advantages that were denied us during oar oceupatiou 
of MasBOwah and Suakin. 

Thus we learn that the mountain ranges which skirt the 
western hordors of the Red Sea literally abound in precious 
metals, as wellaa in iron, copper, lead, and sulphur. Coal, too, 
is plentiful, and easily worked; thus giving the French squad- 
rons in Eastern seas two stations (Obock and Ilaiphong, in 
Tonkin) from which they can draw their own fuel — rendering 
them independent of England for tbeir motive-power. 

In Abyssinia and the Somali country there are immense 
forests of valuable trees — trees whose woods gain high prices 
in European markets. Coffee (which, according to M, GoM- 
tammer, is equal to the best Mocha), cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
and the sugar-cane are indigenous, and capable of being highly 
cultivated ; whilst the commoner sorts of grain — wheat, barley, 
and maize — are abundant. 

Immense flocks of sheep and herds of cattle roam over the 
neighbouring hills : the wool of the former, and the skins of 
the latter, will, it is estimated, form a very large item in the 
exports of the colony. Falm oil and various gums are also 
obtainable. Ostrich feathers, mother- of- pearl, and coral, all 
form articles of commerce. 

In return for these products the merchants of France are 
invited to ship cargoes of Lyons silks and velvets of the com- 
moner sorts, rough cotton goods, cheap glass, iudiflerent 
cutlery and ironmongery, not forgetting the much depi-eciated 
five-frauc piece, which it is hoped will eventually supersede 
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tbo Maria- Theriso thaler as the currency on the sborefl of the 
Red Sea. 

The commerce of AlijBsinia and the Somali country 19 lan- 
guishing for want of Bufticient ontlets. It is to Obock, then, 
that the trade of these nations is to be attracted. Its impor* 
tance naturally will augment when the Abyssinians and Somalis 
liud in this new French colony an easy market for their goods ; 
and, as the noiyhbouriiig tribes bavt> shown themselves well- 
disposed towards the French, there would seem pood ground 
for hoping that its future may not be so colourless as is the 
present of so many other distant dependencies of the Bc- 
public. 

Let UB now consider the value of Obock to tho French as a 
commercial port, apart from the fact that it is in course of 
time to become the sole outlet of trade in tbo Red Sea. Its 
value as a port depends entirely on the worth of the coal which 
is said to exist in its immediate neighbourhood. Aden hitherto 
has been tho coaling station for ships of all nations. The fuel 
being obtained from England, and being proportionately costly, 
owners of vessels have endeavoured bo to arrange that sufficient 
quantities shall be shipped to enable the passage from Suez to 
Hombay or to Calcutta being performed without a break. By 
this means port dues are avoided, and the expensive coal of 
Aden left nutoucbod. Still, mail steamers, with their largo 
passenger accommodation, have been unable to accomplish this 
feat ; and steamers of all tho great Eastern linos, such as the 
Peninsular and Oriental, Orient, British India, Messageriea 
^laritimes, and Rubattino, have been in the habit of coaling at 
Aden. If, however, coal of good quality, and in sufficient 
quantity, is to be found in the near neighbourhood of Obock, a 
ready and eqonnous sale would be found for it. Not only 
would the merchant fleets of all nations run into Obock instead 
of Aden to relill their bunkers before starting on their passage 
across the Indian Ocean or up the Red Sea, as the case might 
be, but the ships of war in Eastern waters, our owu East 
Indian squadron as well as vessels flying the German flag, would 
of uccestiity choose tho cheap coal of Obock to the expensivo 
Welnh coal of Bombay. 
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This one queBtion of coal, irrespective of any theories aa to 
the developmeut of trade with Ceotral Africa, will be enough 
to determine the future of Obock, Uuforttinately here, as in 
Tonkin, there aeems some doubt whether the coal in the neigh- 
bourbood ia in sufficient quantities to repay working; and 
certain it is that, though so far back as 1876 it was predicted 
that the mines could be worked at immense profit, and with 
but liltle expense, jet, in 1886, the French despatch boat 
attached to the station tills her bunkers with English coal at 
Aden, and the produce of Central Africa has not jet been 
diverted from its original channels. 

Colonies are not built up in a day, and French colonies in 
particolar take long years to develop. Obock ia unlikely to 
prove an exception to the rule. I'hat trade may be attracted 
to it nobody will deny, and that individual merchants of enter- 
prise may reap rich harvests from the now colony is also very 
probable ; but that Europeans can Huccessfully work indigo 
factories and sugar refineries within eleven degrees of the 
equator I refuse to believe, as also that any spot on the Red 
Sea can by any means fulfil the conditions necessary for the 
creation of a colony in the true sense of the word. 

From a military point of view, Obock presents many ad- 
vantages. The harbour and roadstead, as Z have said, are 
commodious and well sheltered, and can be easily defended by 
batteries placed on the clifirs n*hich command the entrances. 
Giving shelter, as the French Minister of Marine intends it 
shall, to one of bis dangerous "Groupeade Combat" — composecl 
of one swift crmser, two gun-vessels, and eight torpedo-boats 
— Obock would practically close the Hod Sea to English com- 
merce ; unless, indeed, a second and more powerful squadron 
was located at Aden. Defended with powerful batteries, which 
even now are in course of construction, it will give the French 
a coaling station in a most important situation, midway 
between the neutral territories of the KhAlive and their own 
islands of Reunion and Madagascar, and aflbrd a convenient 
break between the Mediterranean and Cochin-China, 

Obock is no colony, as I said before, but it ia an important 
military settlement, which bids fair — if the French continue 
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to speud aB much money oq its improrement id tlie fatare aB 
they have doue in Lbe past — to ueutraltze Aden, and to ueceB- 
Bitute very great care aud watcbfiUuess on our part to prevent 
its crippling oar Eneteru trade, eliould hostilities ever again 
arise between France aud England. France has not been 
wanting in her efforts to obtain commanding positions in the 
Red Sea. It is not long Bince an attempt nas made to la; 
L'luim to the actual heaJlands of the Straits of Babel Mandeb, 
\shicli it was hoped coald be converted, at asmall cost, into the 
very key of the Indian Ocean : this project was nipped in the 
bud. Since then, under the pretence of founding a colony in 
Tadjourah Bay, close on half a million has been spent in con- 
structing piers and wharves, public buildings and lightbouses, 
batteries and magazines, around Obock ; and plans are in 
existence which provide for still heavier expenditure. 

History shows ns that we have little cause to dread the 
military value of French colonies. They have always fallen 
into our bands with but littlo trouble, and with bat trifling 
loss ; but, unfortnnately, their reduction has never been 
decided on till the corsair fleets, Vkhich have found shelter 
under their guns, have worked bavoc with our mercantile 
marine. The gallant dealings of Surcouf and other privateers 
in the Indian Ocean compelled us to undertake the capture of 
the Mauritius and Bourbon ; and there is no doubt that in 
the next great war the Declaration of Paris will remain a dead 
letter, and that from the barbonrs of Obock and of the French 
islands in the Southern Indian Ocean fresh Surcoufs will issue 
forth to prey on Enfjlish commerce, and to bring down once 
more on French colonics England's just resentment. The 
aitnation of Obock is such that it will doubtless be one of the 
first to join in the crusade against us, and one of the first to 
fall into our bands. We then should command two admirable 
ports at the southern entrance of the Sed Sea, and might rest 
saiisticd that our Eastern trade was beyond the possibility of 
injury. 
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Oontinnity of French Action in the Regency — Early History of Tania 
— Lonig IX. diee there in 12(0^Treaty betweeu the King of Tunis 
and the Kings of Sicily, Navarre, and France^Invaaion bj Chsrles 
TI. of Prance— Con tin QaJ War between Sicily and Tanis — Invasion 
by Brap*ror Charles V. — Tunis conquered by the Tarks — Power 
vested in the Deja — French Fleets bombnrd the Coast in I'JSS 
and 1685— Overthrow of the Deys by Turkish Soldiery— In the 
Eighteenth Ceutury French Fleets appear off Goletta on many 
Oocasions — Tribute paid to the Bey by all European Powyrs and 
by United States— In 1799 the Bey declares War with the Republic 
^Gigantic Suma paid by Catholic Societies to repurchase Slaves — 
LordExmouth putaau End to Slavery — French Conquest of Algeria 
— Financial Difficulties of the Bey — French and Italian Bivaltj in 
the Mediterranean — France determines to chastise the Eronmir* — 
French Troops invade the Regency— Treaty wrong from the Bey — 
Probable Results of French Power, 

Tunis, of all the posseaBioua France has recently added to 
lier dominiona, must be considered the moat important. Toukin 
may confer upon her the command of the China seas, and open 
up to her vast markets in the most populous country in the 
world ; Madaf:;asciir may enable her to paralyze commerce in 
the Southern Indian Ocean, and may bestow upon her the un- 
told riches of that great African island ; Obock may enable her 
to hermetically seal the southern entrance to the Suez Canal, 
but Tunis places in her hands the Mediterraneiiu, gives her a 
coast line on that sea some nine hundred miles in length, 
nullifies to a very (rreat extent the strategical value of 
Gibraltar and Malta, gives her harbours secoud to none in the 
world, coDvoits her into an important Mahomedan power, 
makes her the civilized mistress of Northern Afrlus- 
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France has dared to do in Tunis what wc liavo shrank From 
doing in Egypt ; she haa braved the Porte, and shown decaying 
lalum that a Christian Power, by a mere show of force, can over- 
awe and trample down the emasculated efforts of the Mahomedan 
population of a Power which bnt a century ago claimed tribute 
from all the sovereigns of Europe, terrorized the Mediterranean, 
and even ventured to send its corsairs as far us the British 
Channel. 

The history of the abaorption of weak States into stronger ones 
is rarely edif3ing roading. Where might is right, arbitrary 
actions often cut the Gordian knot of interminable discussionB, 
and a peruaal of the negotiations which led up to the French 
Protectorate over Tunis scarcely gives the reader a friendly 
feeling towards the Republic or towards its agents. History, 
however, teaches us English that our records with Native States 
in the Far East have not always been blameless, and we should 
be the last to cast stones at those who enlarge their boundaries 
by means we ourselves have never hesitated to nse. 

In acting as she has done towards Tnnis, France has followed 
the diplomatic line she embarked on in the conquest of Algeria, 
Since then it has been the fixed idea of each succeeding Govern- 
ment to maintain the prepouderance of French influence in 
Tnnis. That Prorinee was not merely the key of Algeria, it 
is the key of the Mediterranean. In the bands of the Turks, 
it enabled the Sultan to stir up religious warfare amongst the 
Mahomedan population of Algeria; in the hands of another 
European Power, it would have wrested from France all sem- 
blance of strength in the Mediterranean. Whenever Turkey 
Bonght to re-establish her ascendency in the Regency, a French 
squadron appeared to support the demands of the Quai d'Orsay ; 
when other Powers strove to gain the ascendency over the Boy, 
diplomatic measures of a nicer sort had to be resorted to ; but 
whether her opponent was Turkey or Italy, or even England, 
France had but one end in view, and that was to prevent any 
Power but herself obtaining an ascendency in the Provinoo. 
To gain this end she has violated pledges, she has torn np 
treaties, she has waged an nujnstifiable war, and she baa 
shed much innocent blood— but she bus succeeded ; and now 
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TuniB, though nomiDally uiider ihe protection, is in realitj a 
colony of France. 

For Tunis itself, and for the world at large, encb a result will 
be nndoabtedly beneficial. The people will be relieved fiom 
the intolerable exactions of their uDBcrnpnlons ralers, a firm, 
even Government will replace the unjust, capricious tyranny of 
the Beys, taxation will be equalized, religions tolerance en- 
forced, commerce encouraged, and the country and its financea 
no longer the sport of concession -hunting speculators. 

A brief sketch of the history of its past under Kfabomedxn 
rule may serve to bring into brighter contrast what we may 
anticipate for its future, now that it has passed under tL« 
domination of a Christian Power. War, piracy, and rebellion 
were its normal state, no single beneficial measure was ever 
initiated by Dey or Bey, and those insisted on by the Ambas- 
sadors of European States were never carried out without severe 
external pressure. 

To carry back the history of Tunis to the old Cartbagittiaa 
days would be of little interest, though a cursory glance at the 
part it played on the world's stage even in that bygone period 
is BufBciont to show what value attached to the cities which 
overshadowed the land-locked harbours on the Southern Medi- 
terranean, and bow capable they were of making their power 
felt from the shores of Spain to those of Syria. My task is 
chiefly to trace the connection of France with its new depen- 
dency, and to do this one must go back to the days of the 
Eighth Crusade, when the good Saint Louis, at the head of 
60,000 men, landed on the shores of Carthage, in order to 
impose the Christian religion on the new Mahomedan princi- 
pality which had freshly sprung up in the old kingdom of 
the Almobades. 

Strategic reasons, which in discussing the Tunisian question 
can never be lost sight of, weighed heavily on Louis IX. 
" Tunis," said that monarch, '" faces Sicily, and is on the 
high road to the Holy Land. Tunis can always harass oar 
communications with the East; we must leave no enemies 
behind us, we must therefore conquer it first of all." 

On the 17th of July, 1270, King Louis anchored off Cape 
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Cartilage. His landing was unopposed, but no sooner were hia 
troops entrenuhed amidst tho ruins of the great city than a 
guerilla warfare coramenced, of which oue is strangely reminded 
when reading the reports of the campaign waged by Louis' 
Buccessors six centuries later. Again has history repeated 
itself in other details. Sickness stepped in to aid the Moslem 
hosts, and dysentery and fever claimed far more victims than 
the sword. The pestilence which ravaged the invading armies 
was no respecter of persons. Amongst the first to succumb 
were Tristan, the French King's son ; with him died the Counts 
of Nomours, of Montmorency, and of Vendome, whilst the Pope's 
Legate and the King of Navarre were within ten days of land- 
ing also struck down by the same fell disease. Louis IX., full 
of religions zeal and fervour, spared himself nothing in risiting 
the sick ; and in encouraging his men he, too, fell a victim to 
the plague, and died on the 20th of August of tho same year. 
The French, enraged at their losses, pushed on the campaign 
with vigour, aided by King Charles of Sicily, who had landed 
the day after Louis' death. It was to the interest of the French, 
as well as to the Sicilians, to force on a peace before the 
arrival of the English Crusaders under Edward I., who were 
daily expected ; and shortly before that prince arrived a treaty 
was entered into between the lung of Tunis, PhJUp the Hardy 
of France, Charles of Sicily, and Tbibault of Navarre, by which 
the Kiug engaged himself to protect French and Italian sub- 
jects in hia kingdom, to pay a war indemnity of 210,000 ounces 
of gold, a yearly tribute to the King of Sicily of 24,000 ounces, 
and to restore all prisoners languishing in his dungeons. 
Edward of England arrived off Cape Carthage a few days after 
the treaty was signed, and was so indignant at the manner in 
which it had been wrung from the Moslem King, that be refused 
to disembark his men. The three other Christian monarchs 
remained some months longer in the country, in order to assist 
the Tunisian King in raising a corps of Christian soldiery, 
who, whilst serving in his pay, were destined to protect the 
lives and property of European merchants dwelling in Tunis; 
to act, as it were, as a body-guard to the Consuls, and to ensure 
the prompt collection and payment of the Sicilian tribute. 
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From time to time we find this corps mentioned in Tarions 
treaties, and ne &1so have traces of tliem in certain Papd 
Bolls of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. lu these Buil» 
thej are enjoined to offer aid to Catholic missionaries, and to 
assist in the release of the many thousand Knropeans trho 
from time to time were captnred by Tanisian corsairs. .\a 
early as the thirteenth century, we find these corsairs rar^iug 
the whole Mediterranean, and we also find the Venetians, as 
well as the Sicilians and French, taking retaliatory mcasores 
fur their sappression. 

The bitter memories of the pestilential campaign of 1270 
were not soon forgotten, and no fresh efforts were made to 
coerce the TnnisiaDs into the dne fulfilment of their treaty 
engagements. Sqaadrons of war-ships would ravage the coast, 
Iny waste the islands, and throw shot into the seaport tonus, 
hut no attempts were made to land an army, in order to com- 
pel the Kings to conform to the Treaty of Carthage, The 
Tunisians were quick to profit by the immunity granted them, 
and piracy Ihrovc and prospered ; raids were made on the coasts 
of Spain and of Sicily, and on one occasion the liishop of 
Syracuse was seized on the steps of his own altur an<l carried 
od" to Gabes. 

At irregular intervals, stirred up by the brutal craeltics of 
the Arab pirates, European Powers wonld make spasmodic 
efforts to purgo the southern shores of the Mediterranean of 
their noxious habitants, but these expeditions were ever con- 
ducted iu a half-hearted way. At the close of the fourteenth 
century Charles VI, of France sent an army, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Burgundy, to coerce the King of 
Tunis. With the Dnke were the Counts of Artois and of 
Clermont, Jean de Viennc, Admiral of France, the Dnke of 
Beaufort, and 800 Genoese galleys ; but the expedition effected 
nothing, Qud on its return to France Burgundy fell into 
disgrace. 

Throughout this period war between Sicily and Tunis wai 
incessant. Tho memory of the humiliating Treaty of 127^ 
ntukled iu tho bruusts of tho Tunisians, and they stunUlfl 
rofusud to pay the tribute agreed to. It was ouc thing to si@ 
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a treaty with the armiua of France, of Navarro, antl of Sicily 
ihnudering at yoni- gutea, and the fleet of England lying in the 
offing; it was auothor to conform to that treaty, with only 
Sicily ready to enforce it. And Sicily fought on to maintain her 
supremacy, but she fought with doubtful success, and finally 
was glad, in the early part of the fifteenth century, to conclude 
a peace renouncing all claim to tribute. 

Throughout the fifteenth century the Moslems of Tunis 
were at war with the Christian world. From time to time 
treaties would he made between the Kings of Tunis and 
other Powers, but these treaties were made only to be broken, 
Tho slave markets of the kingdom were filled with Christians 
of every nation, and the coffers of the State were rich with the 
ingots which members of various religious orders scattered 
abroad, in order to secure the freedom of their co-religionists. 

In tho sixteenth century (1535) Charles V. conquered the 
couutr}', released all ihe Christian captives, and then restored 
tho dethroned monarch to the kingdom on his acknowledging 
the suzerainty of Spain, and agreeing to pay a yearly tribute of 
1*2,000 piastres, the Emperor, on his part, guaranteeing to 
defend Tonis from foreign invasion. The people, however, 
viewed with little favour Spanish intervention, and for nearly 
forty years endless revolts and endless war ravaged the 
country. In 1572 Don Juan of Austria landed with a 
powerful army, and subdued the country on behalf of his 
brother, Philip II. ; no sooner had he left the shores of Africa 
than Sinan Pasha, a renowned corsair, appeared off Ooletta 
and reduced Tunis to the position of a dependency of the Sub- 
lime Porte, From the 3rd September, 1573, Tunisian coin hiis 
always been struck in the Sultan's name, and Tunisian rulers 
have ever received their investiture from Stamboul. In 1U53, 
Marshal Pellissier, writing on this point, says, " The Pachahk 
of Tunis is altogether under tho suzerainty of Turkey ; the 
power of the Graud Siguor is recognized by law, but more in 
a theological than in a political point of view. Tho money is 
struck in bis name, and each day at noon his glory and his 
virtues are proclaimed by a herald before an empty arm-chair, 
which represents his throne ; whilst the Kutba, or Friday's 
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prayer, has been uniformly recited tu the name of tbe reigning 
sovereigQ of tbe Osmftnlia." 

Until tbe opening of tbe eighteenth century, Tunis was 
uuder the dominion of Deys, who paid tribute and owned 
allegiance to the Sultan. If pii'acy fiounshed under tbe 
ancient Kings, it progressed even more favourably under the 
modern Deya, All Europe was held at bay, and tribute 
demanded— aye, and paid — by Christian sovereigns to these 
Moslem robbers. That France and England were subjected to 
the same treatment that was meted out to the petty States of 
Italy is evident, and not tbe many bombardments their sea- 
ports suffered at the bands of tbe Western Powers, or the 
many threatening missives received, served to curb one jot 
the pride of the Deys, or to induce tbem to bold in rheok 
their piratical fleets. In 1C65 an English fleet, under Admiral 
Black, bombarded Porta Farina, disembarked a strong landing 
party, and released all Christian slaves. Seven years later a 
French fleet performed tbe same feat at Goletta. 

On each occasion the Dey signed treaties with the snccess- 
ful Powers — treaties which were disregarded as soon as the flags 
of England or of France had sunk below tbe horizon. Our 
Consuls and Envoys were treated with coulumely, and made to 
conform to tbe most humiliating customs, on entering the 
presence of tbe barbarous ruler of this Turkish province. In 
1685, finding tbeiv treaty systematically broken, the French 
despatched another fleet to Goletta, and wrung fresh conces- 
sions from the timorous Dey — timorous only in tbe actual 
presence of danger; for, on receipt of the news of the intended 
approach of the Frfncb fleets, Baba Hassa, the ruling Dey, 
released French captives, and wilUngly acquiesced in all 
demands, only to fall back into bis old evil cruelties when 
d'Estr^'s fleet had returned to Toulon. 

French records give tbe names of many an unfortunate cap- 
tive burnt alive by order of these cowardly miscreants, who, 
despite their cowardice and their weakness, terrorized the 
Mediterranean, and held all Europe in contempt. 

In 1705 the Turkish soldiers, weary of tbe cruelties of their 
rulers, rose, deposed and murdered the Dey (history says they 
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also ate him), and proclaimed one of llieir own nunaher Bey 
in Lis room. The descendants of HouRsaiu Ben Ali, the 
chosen of the Moslem soldiery, reigned in Tcnis uuinLerrnpt- 
edly from the opening of the eighteenth century until the 
present day, when the actaaj rnler, now no longer a servant of 
the Porte, does the bidding of the French Resident, and leads 
a life of ease and contentment nnder the careful goardiansLlp 
of the Tricolour. 

The change of the initial consonant in the style and title of the 
rulers of Tunis worked no striUng benefit in the administra- 
tion of the country. The same hopeless anarchy reigned within 
its borders; pirates scoured the Mediterranean, harrying the 
lessor ports of France, Spain, and Italy ; the Consular repre- 
sentfttivea of the great European Powers were still subjected 
to the most humiliating treatment, and Christian morcbaiits 
carried on their profession merely on sufferance. 

France seems to have suffered much from Tunisian pirates 
in the early days of the Beys. In 1708 all diplomatic inter- 
course between the two countries was suspended ; and though, 
two years later, a Iresh treaty was entered into, this had but little 
effect in checking the depredations of the lawless corsairs of 
Goletta. Remonstrances and threats being useless, in 1728 a 
French squadron appeared off the capital, and tbo Bey was 
compelled to enter into substantial guarantees for his good 
behaviour. Gnarautees however, as we know full well, are of 
little value when extorted by force from an Oriental potentate, 
and, seven years later, we Gud a Tunisian embassy despatched 
to Paris, to apologize for the conduct of pirates who had cap- 
tured two French craft off Cephalonia, and sold their crews 
publicly in the market-place of Gubes. 

In 1740 an open rupture took place ; the French accusing 
tbo Bey of encouraging piracy, while he, on his part, retaliated 
by accusing France of inciting rebellion in his kingdom. The 
French Consul was threatened with death, French commercial 
establishments were razed to the ground, and the island of 
Tabarca, a Genoese possession, which it was rumoured was 
about to be sold to France, was occnpied by Tunisian troops. 
France at once took steps for bringing the Bey to reason, but 
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war broaking oat with England, matters were, of necessity, 

Bmoothod over. 

It is difficult to anderstand the reasons which indnoed 
powerful Christian States to submit tamely to the insolent 
demands of a Mahomedau puppet, who was powerless to main' 
tain order iu his own dominions, and jet exacted the mostj 
absurd and abject ceremoniHls from European Consuls. 
1763 we read of the French Consulate being pillaged 
burnt, in 175G the same Bccne was re-enacted. The followin^f 
year the French Conaal was threatened with death and thrown 
into prison ; and in 1770, wearied of the Bey'a promises, France 
despatched a fleet to Carthage, and bombarded Bizerta, Susa, 
aud Porta Farina ; but, on the intervention of the Turkislt'j 
Ambassador, a hollow truce was agreed on — a truce by 
means pleasing to French susceptibilities. The Bey agreei 
to recognize Corsica as a portion of the French kiugdi 
be declined to sanction the reconstruction of the mercantila 
settlements destroyed some years previously, and whilst renev". 
ing to France the right of coral fishery on the coast, demanded 
from bor heavy pecuniary subsidies, which were paid ; thosa 
payments, of course, being looked upon hy the Bey and hifl 
Tunisian subjects as tribute. 

And now commences the long history of French and EngUati 
rivalry on the sbores of the Mediterranean, a rivalry whioh 
still exists, and will continue to exist until the millenninm, bni.i 
which, BO far as Tunis ia concerned, has been set at rest foTj 
ever by the determined action of France in placing the Regency 
under her own protection. In 1777 the French once more 
ondeavoured to obtain poBsession of the island of Tabarca ; 
but England interfered, and as the two nations were then, 
at war, it may readily ho inferred, from tbe tone of the letterB] 
that passed between George III. aud tho piratical Bey, thi 
Eugland used substantial arguments in order to support 
recjueBts. 

The Court of Saint James was not the only Christian Conii; 
that deigned to offer gold to the rulers of Tunis. Aaatria, 
17tj4, paid a considerable sum of money in order that ll 
ports of the Rogeuoy might be opened to Austrian trade; 
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the Bey further iuBiated on a heavy aunual tribute bciiig re- 
mitted to him BO long as the privilege remained in force. 

At the same time, Denmark paid 15,000 sequins annaally 
for a similar concession ; and though the Republic of Venice 
sternly refused to accede to a like demand, and shelled Susa, 
Sfax, and Golctta, in revengo for the ravages of Tunisian 
pirates, two years later the Veoelians also agreed to pay the 
Boy 40,000 sequins for tlio same privilege. Spain, Holland, 
and America entered into treaties of a like nature, the 
former Power payiug 100,000 piastres, the latter i'20,000 
and twenty-eight cannon, with a full complement of ammuni- 
tion. 

Small wonder that the Beys became puffed np with pride, 
and ascribed the incomprehensible conduct of Christian kings 
to their own invincibility. No sooner was the American treaty 
signed than a Tunisian squadron appeared oft the coasts of 
Sardinia, and carried* away the entire population of the island 
of San Pietro into slavery ; and threu months later, seeing 
Republican Franco hard pressed by Slonarchieal Europe, the 
Bey, in accordance witb instructions from Constantinople, de- 
clared war against Prance, and sent bis fleet to aid the English 
squadron at the mouth of the Nile, The next year, however, 
a truce was entered on, and in 1802 a formal treaty was signed, 
under the terms of which the Bey guaranteed to release all 
French prisoners in his dominions, and fuithfully to curry out 
the provisions of the old Treaty of 1742. Bonaparte's invasion 
of Egypt undoubtedly created a profound impression through- 
out the Mahomedan world. It was the first invasion of a 
Mahomedan country by a Christian Power since the days of the 
Crusades. Far different from the attempts of Russia to tear 
down the crescent from the cupola of Saint Sophia, it was 
looked opon by Islam as the recrudescence of the old idea 
which animated Christian sovereigns six hundred years before ; 
aud contingents from East and West, from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and from the furthest confines of Morocco, poured 
into Egj'pt to oust the infidel invader. On the expulsion of 
the French by the English armies under Hutchinson and 
Baird, all ostensible cause of hostility was removed, and by the 
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Treaty of 1802 a i 
Bey and tlic Kepublic. 

But though peace with France was concludetl, the Bey waa 
still on had terms witli other European Powers. Spain and 
Holland \vere made to feel the weight of hia wrath, and forced 
to purchase his good graces by presents of sliips of war and <rfl 
money. 

With all Europe paying him trihute, it is no matter for bui 
prise that the Bey should have looked scornfully on Iiis neigl 
hour of Algiers. The war which lasted for six years betweetil 
these two Mahomedan States, and ivhich only ended in 1809,. 
should have convinced the Great Powers of the real weakness 
of tbo Regency, and ought to have been enough to have in- 
duced them to tolerate his conduct no more. There seems, 
however, to have been an en'oneous idea of the Bey's strength, 
for in 1810 Spain and England both toudored apologies 
for acts said to have been committed by ships of war of 
their respective nations, and in violation of internationalj 
law. ■ 

More than this, England as well as France humbled them- j 
selves before the Bey in order to secure his alliance, In 
1810 wo paid the piratical Pasha 100,000 dollars in order to 
purchase a treaty between Tunis and Sicily, then occupied by 
British troops, and although it became necessary to order the ' 
Mediterranean Fleet, uuder Admiral Freemantle, into Tunisiiui'l 
waters in order to enforce our demands, we deemed it wise, infl 
the interests of peace, to pay over to the Bey what lie wai 
pleased to term English tribute. 

Franco now endeavoured to purchase a similar treaty on be-' 
behalf of Naples ; hut the price of such commodities had risen 
since the French Navy had sunk in the waters of Cape Tra- 
falgar, and Hamouda Pusha demanded 400,000 dollars for 
privileges which he had granted to the British Admiral for a 
quarter of that sum. 

In spite of these treaties, piracy fiourished, and slavery was 
rampant throughout the Regency. And no wonder, so long ni J 
the Bey could command vast sums for worthless treaties ; aad'| 
BO long as Chrietian SocieticH were willing to reporchaso Cbriaj 
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tian slaves from tlieiv Maliomedau captors, it was evident that 
piracy and slavery would never die. 

It has been computed by Cardinal Lavigerio that between 
tbo years 1198 and 1787 various Roman Catholic missioua 
had purchased the freedom iu Tuuisiuu markets of 1,400,000 
prisoners, at a coat of thrtc hundred and tkirfi/sii- viillioH 
pouitdn .' In addition to these numbers, dctermiucd on, it must 
be remembered, after the moat careful researches, many hou- 
dreds of thousands of priBOuers had been released from the 
dnngoous of Bizerta, Susa, Sfax, and Uoletta, on the armed 
intervention of the fleets of the various Qreat Powers, whilst 
vast numbers had been freed by agencies distinct from thoso 
working under the Church of Rome. 

At tbo Treaty of Vienna, in 1815, the question of piracy 
and slavery iu the Mediterranean came np for discussion, and 
it waa determined that an armed force should be exercised to 
put down what was felt to be a standing iusult to the Great 
Powers. Lord Exmouth and the IMtish Fleet were entrusted 
with the civilizing mission , and the Bey, taking warning by the 
fate of Algiers, tvhich had refused to accept the mandate of 
the British Admiral, agreed, after some demur, to the prcposed 
terms. 

Lord ExmontJi's bloodless victory caused immense exeito- 
ment in the Regency ; an insurrection broke out, and tbu 
Tunisian Navy openly refused to agree to the terms of the now 
treaty. Suiting their actions to their words, tbey actually set 
sail for tbo English Channel, captured a Bremen ship witbin 
one hundred miles of the Lizard, and endeavoured to sell their 
prize in an English port. Again, with a strange want of firm- 
ness, vague diplomatic remonstrances were resorted to; and 
though tbo Bey ouco more promised compliauce to onr wishes, 
even these promises were not exacted until a combined Anglo- 
French fleet bad appeared in Tunisian waters. This was iu 
1820, and three years later a fresh outrage was committed in 
seixiug some Greek passengers on board au English vessel, in 
defiance of the remonstrances of our Consul. Again it was 
found necessary to despatch a British fleet to Oolotta, aud 
n the Bey was profuse in promises of amendmeut. 
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In 1830 came the French conquest of Algeria, and from 
this date French interests in Tunis became intensified, and it 
was evident to the casual observer that the annexation of Tania 
by France was a mere question of time. Every effort was made 
to strengthen French influence within the Regency, to the ex- 
clusion of all other Powers. France boldly set the lead in 
abolishing the humiliations to which Consular officials were 
subjected when entering the Bey's presence. In 1836, M. 
Sehewbel, the French Consul, was instructed to refuse to kiss 
the Bey's hand, and, after much discussion, Sldi Mastapha 
agi-eed to abolish the ridiculous custom. Thus was struck 
the first blow against the inordinate pretensions of the Beys of 
Tunis. 

France now seems to have endeavoured to set the Bey 
against the Porte, possibly thinking that the annexation of tli« 
Regency would bo much simplified if the Bey had previously 
thrown off the Sultan's yoke. Sir Thomas Reado, the Faglish 
Consul-Genoral, appears to have divined the intentions of tho 
French Ministry, and he sought, by all the means in his power, 
to strengthen the bonds which united the Hegency to ita 
Snzerain. The Beys, however, saw themselves between two 
stools. English advice seemed disinterested enough, but it 
was doubtful whether it was preferable to become a mere pro- 
vince of Turkey, or to bo annexed to France. The Bey clearly 
saw political extinction in the future, and he vainly struggled 
agaiust tho inevitable. 

It is invariably the case in Oriental States that the authority 
of the ruler extends but a short distance from tho capital in 
remote districts. Governors and sub-Governors enjoy undis- 
puted sway, and distant tribes are more or less iodependent, 
Tunis was no exception to the rule, and from tho moment 
that the French made themselves masters of Algeria, endlces 
troubles arose with the frontier tribes on the western borders of 
tho Regency. 

These tribes owned hut scant allegiauce to the Bey ; for 
centni'ics they had been accustomed to carry on raids into 
Algerian territory, for centuries they had been wont to endure 
similar attacks. It would ho hard to throw the blame ontinly 
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on tbe dwellers in Tunisia, for doabtless tbcir fellow-Mftho- 
medans on tho otber side of the frontier line had given quite 
as much provocation as Iboy bad received. Tbe Bejs of Al- 
giers and of Tuuia bad allowed those petty raids to pass uii- 
DOticed, but a great Power like France was not likely to tole- 
rate Euch a state of anarchy. Knssia and England have felt 
the disadvantages of poBsessing such neighbours in Asia, and 
we cau spare some sj-nipathj to France when she found it im- 
possible to induce tbe Bey to hold bis border clans in check. 

With all tbe good will in the world, the Bey was powerless 
to act. Civilization bad spread to his territories, and, like 
many another Oriental potentate, Mahomed-es-Sadib found 
some temporary relief from tbe cares of State in btianclal re- 
form. The financial reform of tbe Mahomedau ruler consists 
ill repealed applications to tbe money-markets of tho West, and, 
like his Suzerain, tbe Sultan, and bis brother-ruler, tho Vice- 
roy of Egypt, the Bey of Tunis sought salvation in a foreign 
loan. This simple method of raising money proved so attrac- 
tive that, within a very few years, the Regency was crippled 
with debt. The reaction now came, creditors became press- 
ing, extra imposts wore ordered ; but the Bey's writ ran not in 
the Arab camps away from tbe capital, and distant provinces 
refused to pay frosb taxes, except at tbe point of the sword, 
and the treasury was unable to pay the troops destined to 
make tho enforced collection. 

The grasp of Franco was gradually tightening, numerous 
creditors were pressing for payment, and their claims were sup- 
ported by energetic remonstrances from the Ghristiau Consuls. 
A century previously such u catastrophe would have been 
promptly met. Creditor and Consul would have been strangled 
in the Bardo ; but tbe Beys of Tuuis sorrowfully had seen tbeir 
power gradually wither away, and when in 180!) a financial 
crash was imminent, tbo Bey recognized the inevitable and 
sanctioned tbo appointment of an International Financial 
Commission. 

Napoleou III., thoroughly alive to tbo strategical value of 
Tunis, and aware of tbe immense hold over the Bey tbat tbe con- 
trol of this Financial Commission would give him, strove bard to 
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cany out the reform siugle-lianded; but Italy and EngUnd were 
too much ioterestcd in the matter to allow the International 
Commiaaion to degenerate into a French control, and finally 
the Emperor had to content himself nith the nomination of an 
Inspector of Finance, who would look after French interests ; the 
other nations behig merely represented by native gentry. 

The outbreak of the Franco-German War put an ond for 
time to French supremacy in the Eegency. There is no donl 
that had England at this epoch been properly represented 
Tunis, and had our Foreign Oflico been in the hands of n 
seeing man, England would have gained a position iu 
country which would liave effectually put an end to Fronoh 
ideas of protection. An English company was luyiug a rail- 
way from Goletta to Tunis, an English hank was in fuH swing, 
enjoying the confidence of foreigners and natiyes alike; other 
English firms were supplying the town with water and with 
gas; and English agriculturalist a were busy in developing tho 
resources of the country, which up till now had been left in 
darkness. But, alas ! with the ball at our feet tho game was 
lost, owing to the perverse ignorance of the Foreign Office, and 
tho French, recovering from the crushing effects of the war of 
1870, rushed in and carried our ball through tho goals, 

In 1875 M. Theodore lloustan was appointed French ConsuI< 
General, and from that day the real issue of the Tunisian ques-i 
tion was never doubtful, though tho intentions of the R«publii 
were concealed until the return of M. Waddington from ths^ 
Congress of Berlin, with tho verbal assurance of Prinoq. 
Bismarck that Germany would willingly acquiesce in a French' 
move to Carthage. Up till 1878 France had coquetted with- 
Italy. It was well known that any decided action on the part 
of France would awaken disagreeable suspicions in the eyes of 
Italy, and, mindful of the alliance between Germany and Victor 
Emmanuel in 1866, the Republic of France was not anxious to 
provoke Italian susceptihilitioa until certain of German support. 
That Italy had very strong views on tho Italian question was 
well known. In 1857 Mazzini had written, " One of our prin- 
cipal paths to progress will he a mission of civilization, to bfl 
carried out at the first possible opportunity, on tho sborcs ofl 
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TaniB, Just as Morocco belongs to Sp&in, and Algoria to 
France, so does TudIb, the key of the centre of the Ucilitcr- 
ranean, belong to Italy. The Roman flag floated on Mount 
Atlas after the fall of Carthage, and up to the fifth century we 
wcro masters of the country. The French have now cast their 
eyes upon it, and they will have it too in a short time if we are 
not up and doing." 

But Italy was not np and doing, and M. Eoustan soon became 
virtual ruler in Tunis. Ever and onou tho Bey would strive to 
throw ofl" the I'rench yoke, but tho appoiirauco of a French 
squadron off Golel.ta, with tho submisaion of an ever-roady 
ultimatum, which it would seem that the French Consul- 
General carried always prepared in hia pocket, never failed to 
bring the Bey to reason. Roiistan's diplomatic victories were 
not always achieved with dean hands, but the end justified tho 

■ means, and the Consul-General knew full well he bod tho 

{-whole Ferry Ministry at his back. 

On the many commercial disputes between French and Ital- 
ian subjects I do not intend to enter ; these were always made 
the vehicle for a lively interchange of diplomatic notes, and served 
to warn Europe that France meant to tolerate no interference 
hut her own with the affairs of Tunis. Sufllice to say that in 
April, 18fll,t.ho French, suddenly throwing off tho mask, deter- 
mined to push an Army Corps into Tunis from Algeria, in order 
to punish a border clan, the Kroumirs, for their repeated viola- 
tions of French territory. lu vain tho Boy maintained that 
he was in a position to enforce obeiUenco amongst tho 
Kroumirs, and despatched an expedition under bis own son to 
the western frontier for that purpose. 

Writers hostile to tho French assert that Kroumir raids 
wore manufactured in Paris, and the term chasst au^ Kroumirg 
passed for a witticism iu France itstdf. The campaign was an 
undoubted fiasco, wretchedly organized and wretchedly planned; 
and had an enemy of worth been mot with, the French would 
most certainly have experienced some signal disaster. Military 
men of all shades of political opinion condemned the campaign 
in no measured terms, avcrriufi that it exposed the weakness of 
tho whole French military system, and the utter incompetency of 
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their geuerals. The miehapa that occurred have been greatly 
exaggemted, owing to that blind political partisanship which 
makes the Armj io Frauce the shuttlecock of Ministries, aud 
the butt for all the venom and all the satire of an Opposition 
press. 

If the object of the campaign bad been merely the assump- 
tiou of the Protectorate that would have been quickly realized jj 
but the French apparently failed to recognize that their dinicaiv 
ties would only commence when it became known tbrougboat 
the Kegency that a ChriBtian bad been substiluted for a Mn- 
homedan ruler. Then all those discontented with the Bey's 
Government would band together, a common religion would 
unite them in one bond of union, the fanaticism of Islam would be 
aroused, and the country embarked in a religious war which 
would require immense efforts to stamp out. How often has it 
happened in our own history that the troubles of a campaign haT*| 
commenced when we have looked on that campaign 
nated ! In Burmah in 1826, in 1852, and again in 1885, in 
Afghanistan iu 1839 and in 1879, the General's congratulatory 
orders to the troops on the successful result of the cainpaigu 
have been but the prelude to renewed operations of a more 
serious nature, and ueually far more prolonged and wider 
extent than the opening phases of the war. 

So it was in Tunis. Late in April, 1881, two French eolumi 
crossed the Algerian frontier, moving direct on Beja and Eef| 
whilst almost simultaneously naval expeditions appeared 
Tabarca aud Bizcrta. The Boy was in no position to resiati; 
Some opposition was anticipated on Ibo part of the Xronmira,' 
the frontier clau inhabiting the motintaina which separal 
Algeria from Tunis; but ibe '2.'J,000 fighting men who compose 
this tribo submitted without a murmur to the orders of the Bey, 
aud the French advanced, practically unopposed, on Kef and 
Beja. At the same time the Bizerta column, moving south, 
appeared under the walls of the capital ; and on the 12th of^ 
May, tho Bey, paralyzed by the rapid movements and strongly-. 
emphasized demands of the French, signed a treaty recognizing 
the French Protectorate. Although no opposition was offered 
by the Regency troops, the Bey had made some feeble written 
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protests against the actions of the French Commanders ; and 
the answers accorded him shows that territorial aggrandizement, 
and not the punishment of the Kroumira, was the real purport 
of the expedition. 

On learning that the French columns were massed on the 
frontier, and that no acknowledgment had been vouchsafed to 
his despatch announcing the deportnre of the heir apparent to 
the Kroumir country, the Bey addroasod a letter, through Ali Bey, 
then commanding on the frontier, to the French Commander- 
in-chief, deniundiug a detailed list of the olTcnces urged against 
the border clans, in order that he might take cognizance of 
tbem. 

To this demand the French Commander, General Forgcmol, 
wrote — 

" We have received year letter, by which you demand a list 
of our reclaraatiouB, and details of the crimes which the French 
Qoveniment allcgoa to have been committed by the Khamirs 
and other mountain tribes. 

"We have on several occasions communicated to yon the 
whole details of tbeKe occurrences, and it is therefore un- 
nocesaary and superfluous to repeat them again. We have 
orders to puniflh the tribes which have committed these aggres- 
sions, and against which you have been impotent to act. We 
can only obey these orders, but this does not prevent the main- 
tenance of the friendship which baa existed for centuries 
between the two countries." 

On the following morning information reached the Boy that 
the French columu had actually crossed ihe frontier, and simul- 
taneous protests were forwarded to M. Itonstan, the Consul- 
General, and to the Commander-iu-Chief, whilst at iho same 
time a despatch was telegraphed to Lord Oranville. 

The Bey of Tunis to M. Roustan, Consul-General of France— 
"Our Governor of Kef infonns ns thai a French military 
column has entered the territory of the Tunisian tribe of 
Sharen and threatens the city of Kef. The Governor of Beja 
also informs as that another body of French troops has 
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penetrated into the Khamir territory. The inTasion of our 
Eegency bns taken place without any notice to our Govormnont, 
and at a time when you yourself admit that peace osiets between 
Tunis and France. We declare this invasion of oar territory to 
be a violation of the Laws of Nations. Wo theroforo solonmly 
protest against it in our own name and in that of His Majesty 
the Bultan, of whose empire Tunis ia an integral part, and must 
appeal to the jnetico of the Great Powers, We declare the 
French Republic to be solely responsible for tho consequences 
which may ensue from this invasion of our State." 

The Consul-General now shielded himself behind the military 
ofBcers, who by his policy bad been called on to the scene, and 
contented himself with a mere formal acknowledgment of the 
despatch. General Forgemol, however, ignoring the Bey al- 
together, addressed his nnswcr to the heir apparent, then en- 
camped amongst the I^amira, who was oven then using hia 
authority successfully iu inducing them to abstain from oppos- 
ing the French. The General's letter is worthy of record. It 
proves him to have been as astute a diplomatist as bo was gallant 
as a soldier. Taking no notice whatever of the Boy's protest at 
the violation of his territory, the Geueral wrote — ^^ 

" We have received your second letter, to which ve tunlH 
answer. Wo have the honour to inform your Higbnesa that 
our troops have entered on Tunisian territory in accord with 
the Boy of Tunis, as we arc informed by the Minister of War 
of France. According to this same understanding, the Tunis- 
ian troops are to give us free access into the country of tho 
enemies whom we bave como to punish, and in consequonco 
they must be ordered to retire to such positions aa we ahfttt^ 
point out. ^fl 

" L. FOROEMOL.'*^^! 

It is difficult to unravel tho tangled skeins of Orieutii] 
duplicity, and it may be that ibe Bey was throughout acting 
in concert with M. Koustan, and that the protests forwarded 
to that official, to the French Generals, to (he British Foreign 
Office and to the Sultan, were merely penned with a riow of 
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sotting himself straight with his Mahomcdan co-religionists. 
Otherwise it is imi)ossible to realize the attituilo adoptod by 
men of honour, such as the French Geuorala undoubtedly 
were. 

Aa we have seen, the Bey's verbal protests were of little avail. 
The French columns closed around on him, and on the 12th of 
May be resigned the charge of the Kegency into the hands of 
the French General. On the following day M. Roustan was 
named Minister Pleuipotentiai'y of the First Clnss, and Minister 
Besident at Tunis, and General Br^art was decorated with the 
Grand Cordon of the Nishan, or Tuuixian order of chivaby. 

With the virtual deposition of the Bey Fiench troubles 
commenced. The Arabs at once threw off all semblance of 
allegiance to an authority which they fully believed had sold 
them to a Christian Power, and tho French Commnndors found 
that they were face to face with a warfare similar to that which 
had afforded their troops such an excellent training ground in 
Algeria for more than half a century. The extreme beat of the 
season and ignorance of the country, however, soon put a stop 
to the irregular warfare which would be necessary in order to 
ensure the pacification of the country, and the Minister of War 
contented himself with placing powerful ganiaons in Tunis, 
Bizorta, Kef, Tabarca, Beja, and other centres of disaffection, 
and in publishing an order of the day, which must have been 
highly satisfactory to the troops employed in this bloodless 
campaign. ^ 

The " Order of the Day " was merely intended to throw dust 
in the eyes of the public ; the Minister was well aware that the 
French were masters of tho various places they bad garrisoned, 
tho enemy masters of everything outside ; and he also knew that 
fresh and supreme exertions would be necessary ore peaco would 
reign in Tunis. Anarchy was rampant everywhere, teUgiona 
animosities were now fairly aroused, and, remembering Algeria, 
the Fionch prepared to strike hard. Reinforcements were 
poured into the country, and in September, when the approach 
of the cool Benson permitted the resumption of hostilities, 40,000 
French soldiers stood ou Tunisian soil. 

Then, and not till then, General Sansaier, the new Com- 
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m an der-iu- Chief, was able to act with vigoor, and he at oDce 
determined on a plan of campaign which should not merely 
Btrikc at the insurgents iu the mountaiDB, hut, by dcpriv'iiig 
them of all communication with the towns, stavTe them iol 
Eiibmission. Ho also determined to strike at their religic 
and, by occupying the sacred city of Ifhairwan, prove to them 
that the milittiry superiority of France enabled it to laugb to 
scorn the fabled assistance of the I'l'ophet. 

The campaign was productive of eome sharp fighting, but 
the losses received at the hands of the enemy wero ns nothing 
compared to those by sickness. On all sides the loudest com- 
plaints wero heard of the inefKciency of the Commissanat and 
Medical arrangements. Of the actual French losses no full 
reports bavo been publiehed, but hospital returns show that 
during the first seven weeks of the occupation 1,202 officetft; 
and 30,152 men were quartered on Tunisian soil, and that 
this force the casualties had been during that period 
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In the eourao of the year 1882 fresh operations were under' 
taken in order to bring the Arabs to reason, and after a series 
of raids, carried on without much regard to the health and 
comfort of the men, M. Roustan was enabled to cicclare the 
condition of the country satisfactory. Still it was judged 
advisable to maintain a strong force in the Protectorate to 
enforce law and order; and even now, as I write, though the 
French Power is five years old, over 15,000 French Iroops ara 
required to ensure the pacification of a country with less than 
2,000,000 inhabitants. 

France has achieved her aim ; she is now supreme in Tunis, 
and it now remains to be seen whether the will leabze those 
aspirations which have been the dreams of Frenchmen for 
centuries, and which have been emphasized by the speeches 
and writings of many well-known authorities. 
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"Tonis," wrote tlie American Consul-GeDeral, "hfta the 
finest position in North Africa. Commercial preponderance 
and the control of the Mediterranean are the attractions 
for the Posvers which dispute with each other for its possession 
or neutralization." 

Captain Villot writes : " If Uio Tunis lake were only dredged 
and deepened and the coast fortified, and if a powerful navy 
were stationed in the Tunisian roadstead, not only the path to 
Egypt, but the road to India through the Suez Canal, would 
once more be closed to the people of the West." 

In Tunis France has a great future, and when the hollow 
inrce of the Beylical Government is ended, and the Minister 
Resident transformed into a Governor-General, which post he 
now virtually holds, wo may expect to see the work of develop- 
ing the country rapidly proceeded with. Of its mineral and 
agricultural wealth there can bo no two opinions. The coast 
line is indented with many spacious harbours ; all that ia 
needed are roads to bring the riches of the interior to the sea- 
port towns. 

In its configuration Tunis is similar to Algeria, but its soil is 
immeasurably more fertile and productive, whilst the minerals 
in its mountains are more readily obtainable. From its moun- 
tains flow innumerable streams, which need but a slight know- 
ledge of the science of irrigation to be made the means of 
fertilizing many thousand square miles of country now lying 
barren and nntilled. The grinding tyranny of the Moslem 
rule, and the crushiug taxation imposed by the Boys, have been 
the cause of the misery and poverty of the people; these re- 
moved, there is everything to be hoped for in the future. 

France has a far more easy task in Tunis than she had in 
,, and so long as she avoids in Tunis that artificial 
'system of colonization which has given rise to so much 
animosity on the part of the Arabs in Algeria, thero is no 
reason why the Regency should not become a rich source of 
revenue to the Republic. European agriculturalists can never 
hope to work profitably on the sonthcrn shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; the climate is too enervating, the soil too sterile, the 
resources of the country too few, the life too solitary, for 
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Europeans' to attempt to earn their lining thcra bj hard luanaal 
Uboar. A European would starve on the prodaco of land which 
would provide plenty for an Arab family- 
Capital is what is needed for tlie development of Tunis — 
capital spent in bringing to light its biddeu treasures — capitiil 
to open up roads, to work mines, to irrigate vast tracts of 
barren land, to improve roadsteads, to dredge harhonrB, to 
construct milwaja, to encourage commerce, to civilize an un- 
civilized land, and to show in one more corucr of the world the 
immense advantages of Christian rule. 

France has little intention of staying her hand in Tanis, 
She has gauged the amount of resistance Europe is prepared 
to offer towards an estension of her power in Northern Africn. 
England remained satisfied with polite assurances that annesa- 
tion was far from the thoughts of the French Ministry, and 
even when the annexation was an accomplished fact raised not 
the faintest protest ; Italy, cbeckmatcd in her own designs, 
cherished vengeful feelings, hut took no action ; and Turkey, 
Oriental like, bowed to the inevitable, and calmly accepted the 
loss of her westernmost Province- 
There are other countries in Northern Africa on which 
France has cast the eye of lust, and there is small reason to 
fear that the remonstrances of Spain and of Italy will bo more 
forcible than those addressed to Paris on the occasion of the 
seizure of Tnuia. Tripoli to the east, Morocco to the west, 
form portions of what might bo a vast French Africa, and signs 
are plentiful that Finance means to enlarge her boundaries so 
as to include both these States. Wo were hoodwinked, cajoled, 
outwitted in the case of Tunis ; for years the writing had been 
plain upon the walls, the interpretation thereof bad been 
pressed home in many a Consular despatch, hut successive 
English Ministries had failed to realize the gi'anty of the 
danger which threatened our power in the Mediterranean, and 
even when the blow fell English Ministers were loath to believe 
that French statesmen had forsworn themselves. 

The question is now at an end, and Tnnis, despite the 
puppet Bey who so graciously distributes crosses and stars in 
the Bardo, is an integral portion of the French Bepnblic. Ab 
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yet too little time has passed for us to ascertain what progress 
it has made under the new regime. Of this we may be sure, 
that the dark pages of Tunisian history, teeming with the 
records of piracy, rebellion, and crime, are closed for over, that 
the humiliating talcs of European intrigue in the Bardo will 
never be heard again, and that a new era of comparative free- 
dom has dawned for a hitherto oppressed people. 
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COLONIAL DEFENCES. 

Defence of Engliali ColotiieB— Dual SjBtem in both Cotintriea — Forces ' 
employed in recent Frencli Colonial Ware— Camp^non's Scheme for 
a Colonift! Army — Honlonger'a Rclieme— Present SjBtein of Garrison- 
ing Coloniea — Naval Forcea in French Colonies — Admiral Aabe's 
CroiipB of Gomlint— Deatrnction of English Commerce — Means of J 
coanteracUng these Schemes. I 

Before closing this work it will be neceasary to devote a Bhort 
space to the question of the defence of the French colonies. 
With us the broad principle is that those colonies in the popa- 
lation of which the European element predominittes, and which 
are exposed to no danger from native risiogB, the mother 
country should, except in the event of a Earopean war, leave 
the colony to take care of itself. The infant has learnt to walk ■ 
unaided. The servicea of the British soldier as a protector I 
are no longer required ; and the colony, acquiring self-reliance, • 
and strong in her own self-esleem, tnkoa an especial pride in 
organizing her own means of defence. There stiH remain 
many English colonies which, for a variety of reasons, are 
Gsclnded from (his category : the ever- recurring Dutch anil 
Kaffir questions in South Afnca ; the paucity of the English 
labouring-classes in the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, the Gtold 
Coast, the West Indies, the Mauritius, and St. Helena, have 
led successive Governments to maintain garrisons of regular 
troops in these places ; whilst, for other reasons, a small force — 
too small, indeed, to be considered in the light of a defensive 
force — has been retained in Canada. Some of the places I have 
hero enumerated are garrisoned because they are links in the 
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great chain which binds tho BritiBb colonieB to Great Britaiii, 
or arc the coaling stations of tho fleet which protects England's 
commerce, and which, in time of wai', would be required to 
uphold her title of Empress of tho Seas. Our colonies, theu, 
fur defensive purposes, may be classed in two categories : those 
which are self-supporting, and those garrisoned by regular 
troops, which, for discipline, organization, and administration 
are subordinated to tho War Office. The whole of the forces 
employed in colonial defences own as their legitimate head the 
Fie Id -Marshal Commanding- in- Chief. 

In France, also, a dual system exists ; the smaller colonies 
beiug garrisoned by detachments from those magaificent bodies, 
tho Infantry and Artillery of the Marine, subordinate to the 
Minister of the Marine and of the Colonies. The large colonies, 
on the other hand, are dependent upon the Minister of War, 
their garrisons being regiments and batteries of tho Begular 
Army, or Native Corps raised on the spot, and officered partly 
by natives themselves, partly by officers who are willing to 
expatriate themselves for the additional pay offered for colonial 
service. We then have the Spahis and other Arab troops of 
the 19th Army Corps in Algeria, the Tirailleurs of Senegal, of 
Annam and Tonkin, and the Cipabi companies of the Bast 
Indian settlements. Besides Ihese wo have the Disciplinary 
Companies, composed of the scum of the whole French Army. 
So we have the Minister of War responaiblo for the efficiency 
of a large portion of the troops garrisoning the French 
colonics, and his colleague of tho Admiralty responsible for 
the remainder. 

Sncb an arrangement has many drawbacks. It was evident 
from the first, that the short-service system of Germany would 
break down utterly when applied to a colonial army, We have 
found or.', how nnsuited our own modifications of the German 
ByBt«m are with regard to India and the colonies; what enor- 
mons expense the constant rehcfs entail ; and that the youth 
of twenty years is but a weak reed to rely on in an enervating 
climate and with a savage fue. Tho French have discovered 
this likewise. In the Tunisian campaign — a campaign waged 
OQ tho shores of the Mediterranean, within forty-eight hoars' 
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steam of Toulon — the three-year-olJ Boldiers died like flies ; 
and, iu oi'der to bold a conntrj with something under three 1 
million inhabitants, an Aimy Corps of upwards of thirty thou- 
sand men bocame necessary. The operations in Madagascar 
and in Tonkin have still further shown the French the joints 
iu their armour ; and it was found not merely that the mortality 
amongst the young soldiers was appnlliug — that was to be ex- 
pected — but that the organization of the Lome army could not 
stand the terrible drain this spkiLed oolouial policy demanded. 
In Tunis over 30,000 men were quartered ; in Tonkin the ' 
army furnished 33,000, and the navy 8,000 more ; and in 
Madagascar some 10,000 were employed. Eighty thousand 
men over and above the regular garrisons of the colonies ! Small 
wonder that successive Ministers of War have brought forward 
projects for the formation of a colonial army which fhould be 
composed of old, seasoned soldiers, tempted by high pay and 
the promise of good pensions, to make the army their pro- 
fession, and the colonies their home. 

Ministers of War succeed each other with such giddy rapidity 
in France, and each Minister seems to think it criminal to 
indulge in a continuity of policy, that, as yet, no scheme for 
a colonial army has received the sanction of the Chamber, 

General Campt^uon, the War Minister in 1885, proposed to 
form a Colonial Army consisting of — 

8 Regular Regimenta, each of 4 Battalioon, with 2 Deput 
Oompatuee, 

1 Eegiment of 4 Battolio&B of Annamite Tiroillenrs, 

„ 4 „ Toukinois „ 

„ 2 „ Senegal 

2 Companies of Indian Sepoye, 
2 Begimenta of Artillery, each conaiBting of !) Hors« 

and 11 Field Batteries, 

giving a total of 4'2 battalions and 156 guns. 

This scheme received extensive modifications in the present 
year (1886), and the project now before the Chambers pro- 
vides very efBciently, not merely for the proper defences of the * 
colonies, but for the fartherance of that scheme of colonial 
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expanBion which is bo strongly supported by an iutluoiitial 
patty ia Paris. 

The troops bolding the African littoral of the Meditcrraneati 
are to bo divided into two Army Corps, the 19th and 20lh 
respectively; the force in Senegal is to bo strongly increased, 
60 that the opening up of regalar communication between the 
French dominions on the Congo und in Algeria may speedily 
be looked for. What is this but a step towards the absorp* 
tion of Morocco, and the conversion of the Mediterranean into 
a French lake? 

The garrisons of the other colonies are strongthenod and 
otherwise placed on a more eflicient basis, the main idea being 
to abolish the dual control, and to place the military forces of 
each colony under one head. That this will tend to consoli- 
date the colonial possessions of France is undeniable; the 
only matter for surprise being tliat it has been delayed so 
long. These schemes, however, are yet in embryo, and wo must 
look then at tlie present condition of the forces in the French 
colonies.' 

First, then, we have the 19tb Army Corps garrisoning 
Algeria. Next we have, in Tnuia, troops from the regular 
army dislocating the territorial system, which never was in- 
tended to include colonial service within its attributions ; we 
also find provisional regiments from the regular army serving 
in Tonkin and Madagascar, their presence being made neces- 
sary by the fact that the troops at the disposal of the Minister 
of Marine were not etjual to the task of furthering the colonial 
policy inaugurated by the Third Republic. Then we have the 
Tirailleurs of Senegal, of Annam, and of Tonkin, as well as 
certain Disciplinary Companies ; all these troops being sub- 
ordinate to the Minister of War- 
In addition to these we have the magnificent soldiers be- 
longing to the Infantry and Artillery of the Marine, holding 
the older colonies, such as Martinique. Onadaloupo, Reunion, 
Guiana, St. Pierre, and Miquelon ; Disciplinary Companies, 
^■abordinate to the Minister of Marine, in the various colonies; 

• 9m Appendix, Tables 7 and 8. 
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and Native Troops, officered partly by educated natives of rank I 
and education, partly by officers drafted from the various I 
Marine Corpfl. 

IiTespective of their military gaiTlBons, the colonies of Franca | 
are farther strengthened, in many cases, by naval flotillas. I do | 
not allude to the fleets organized with a view of showing the 1 
French flag in distant waters, and if need arises, of acting on ■ 
the oA'cnsive. Like England, France has her fleets in the ' 
Mediterranean, in the East Indies, in China, the Pacific, and 
elsewhere. 1 allnde exclusively to the flotillas placed at the 
disposal of Colonial Governors for Colonial purposes. 

Off St. Pierre, and Miquolon, vessels are needed for the 
superintendence and protection of the fishing interests. The 
Resident at Tunis requires coasting craft, to warn the corsair- 
bred seamen of Barbary that (heir power for evil baa for ever 
departed. The rivers of Senegal, of Gaboon, of Tonkin, and | 
Cochin-Chiua, need constant patrolling, lit'union, Obock, and 1 
Tahiti, want means of communication with neighbouring [ 
states. Guiana and New Caledonia, require constant blockad- 
ing, in order to keep in check the convicts who daily seek 1 
means of escape. The naval services thus rendered entail the I 
employment of forty-nine craft of various sizes, and over four j 
thousand nun.* 

With tiic fever for colonial expansion has come the recolleo- 
tions of what the colonies did for France in the great wars 1 
waged between her and England ; bow they were made the 
bases of operations in many a successful expedition against 
English colonies, and how their harbours gave shelter to fleets 
that gallantly fought our own, and to corsairs that swept onr 
commerce from the seas. 

Dreams of the revival of a Colonial France very naturatlj | 
bring with them dreams of the destruction of English trade. 
Colbert's great maxim, " Commerce begets wealth, and wealth ] 
furmshes the sinews of war," is not yet forgotten, and there I 
still live in France men who look to the day when the renewal ! 
of a European war will enable the hardy sailors of Dunkerqae 
and St. Malo to emulate the deeds of their corsair fatherB, 
* Sm Appendix, Table if. 
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The present Minister of Marino, himself an ox-Colouial Gover- 
nor, is ono of the most practical of these dreamers, and ho haa 
elahoratcd a scheme of colonial naval defence which, if ancoess- 
fully put into execution, would place each colony beyond tho 
roach of attack, and make it at the same time a centre of dis- 
turbance against British trade. 

Admiral Aabe's views have been soberly advanced in journals 
of weight and influence, and ho had the powerful support of 
ono of the ablest pens in France — alas! I shonld have to write 
)uii : tor the talented advocate of the Groups de Combat system 
of warfare, Monsieur Gabriel Charmes, has passed awny to 
the majority whilst yet in the flush of youth, and in the very 
height of his fame. Admiral Aubo will have much difficulty 
in fiuding a jonmalist possessed with such a facile pen and 
such wide experience, as the one who thrust into European 
notoriety the French Minister's scheme of naval warfare. 

Admiral Aube's views are, that each colony should be made 
the headquarters of one or more Groups of Combat, destined 
not merely for the defences of that colony, but to harass tho 
trade of any nation with which France might be at war. A 
glance at tho map will show how fatally destructive such a 
scheme would be to English commerce. 

These groups are to cousist of one swift steaming cruiser of 
about 2,500 tons, capable of steaming twenty knots an hour, 
and of keeping the sea at a rale of ten knots for a distance of 
3,000 miles ; the craft is to be armed with two tive-inch breech- 
loading guns, a couple of torpedo-tubes, and a coTisiJenible 
number of Hotchkiss cannon. She is to be the flag-ship of tho 
little squadron, and is to carry reserve crews, and reserve sup- 
plies of food, coal, animouition, and provisions for her Batel- 
lites; these comprise two swift- steaming gun-vessels and eight 
sea- keeping torpedo-boats. 

The gun-vessels are to bo craft of about 400 tons burl.heu, 
Iftad armed witli one five-inch breechloader, a proportionate 
number of machine guns, and a crew of fifty men. They, to 
are to possess a high rata of speed, and to be capable of k 
ing tho sea for a considerablo time. 

The torpedo-boata are invariably to be wor) 
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one carrying two Whitehead torpedoes, and no other weapon of 
offence or defence ; the other, a spar toi-pedo, and a couple of 
powerful Hotchkiss, The duty of the former craft is to threaten 
and destroy an enemy's veBsel ; the duty of the latter to protect 
her consort from the attack of small craft, and if necessary, to 
use her own spar torpedo in self-defence. 

Working in groups, these eleven swift- a teaming vessels ought J 
to outshine the deeds of the schooners and luggers which Sur- \ 
couf and Fourmeutin led against us in the last great war ; but, 
unfortunately for Admiral Aube's scheme, sea-going torpedo- 
boats have not as yot proved themselves capable of keeping the | 
sea. Our own experiences off the West coast of Ireland in I 
the summer of 1885, and the experiences of the French craA J 
now operating in the Oulf of Toulon, prove these vessels to be 
valuable only in smooth weather. The idea of Grotipes de 
Combat is a good one, and is capable of modification. If for 
his eight torpedo-boats the French Minister substituted one 
more large cruiser and two more gun-vessels, and maintained 
such squadrons at each colony, there is no doubt that we should 
be compelled to make similar efforts, or be obliged tamely to 
submit to the destruction of onr commerce. French colonies 
lie in the fair way of every single trade route we possess. Their 
squadrons could swoop down on the flank of our great commer- 
cial highways, and ruin our maritime supremacy. Algeria and 
Tunis are destined to become the headquarters of a Groupe de I 
Combat which should sweep the British flag from the Mediter- 
ranean ; Obock would hermetically seal the Red Sea ; Saigon 
and Haiphong would paralyze our China trade ; It^union and 
Madagascar would give shelter to groups destined to dominate 
the Indian Ocean ; Tahiti and New Caledonia would be a source 
of grave danger to Australia ; fi-om the harbour of OabooQ 
vessels would swoop down on ships engaged in our African 
trade ; whilst Martinique and Ouadaloupo would enable France 
to put a finishing touch to the disasters which overhang oar | 
West Indian possessions. Such schemes sound well in a lec- 
ture hall, and can be painted vividly enough to strike the imagt' 
nation in a magazine article. But Englishmen must remember 
that, though Surcouf and bis fellow-corsairs worked damage 
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enough to English trade, and inflicted ruin upon thousands of 
English merchants, our commerce was by uo means destroyed, 
and the eWls wo suffered were due to our own faults of 
omission. 

For every letter of marque France issued we might well 
have issued two, and if the sea-wolves of Brittaoy arc bold 
and daring, surely our own seafaring population can produce 
men as brave and spirits as enterprising. Admiral Aubu's 
scheme of Colonial Naval Defence will be succGBsful so long 
as it is allowed to proceed unchallenged ; but it is a scheme 
that may bo checkmated. 

Counter groups can without difficulty be evolved out of the 
swift- steaming merchant veasela of Great Britain's monster 
fleet. The French ships are not yet built ; ours are even now 
cruising in distant oceans, or lying iu Colonial harbours. If 
Bizerta and Algiers can give shelter to a squadron which is to 
sweep the English flag from tho Mediterranean, we have har- 
bours equally commodious in Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus ; if 
Obock can hermetically seal the Red Sea, there is no reason 
why Aden should not hermetically seal Obock, Singapore and 
Hong-Kong may he used as a counterpoise to Saigon and 
Haiphong, and Mauritius made the base of operations against 
IWunion and Madagascar. Our Australian harbours can give 
shelter to vessels that would sweep the New Caledonian squad- 
ron off tho seas and transport the recidivists of France hack to 
tho Boulevards which spurn them. Fiji and the Falkland 
Islands would not submit tamely to the insults of a mosquito 
fleet located in Tahiti, and Martinique and Guadaloupo might 
do worse than us to place them a third time under English 
protection. 
I Franco will be wise in adopting the motto—" Defence, not 
I Defiance," lor her colonial policy. So long as the schemes for 
Colonial Defences embrace only measures of defence, and are 
not aimed at the supremacy of other nations, France will be 
aUowed to pursue her dream undisturbed. Our policy towards 
her has never been one of aggression, nor have we ever made n 
I descent upon any one of her colonies except in pure self- 
Ldefencc. Not until these colonies became nests of corsairs did 
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we even threaten their capture, and not until they had been 
made the bases of descents on our own colonies did we carry 
these threats into execution. 

The formation of a Colonial Army is a just and politic mea- 
sure, one which will give relief to the nation at large and be a 
distinct benefit to each individual colony ; but the formation of 
a fleet based on Admiral Aube's scheme of Groups of Combat, 
is a distinct threat to English and German commerce, and 
would of necessity be met by counter measures, which, though 
at first partaking somewhat of the character of a game of brag, 
would eventually lead to recriminations, reprisals, and the 
inevitable dismemberment of Colonial France. 
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No. I. 

Katification of tlio Powers granted to the " Compaguio poar 
lo Commerce d'Orient et de Madagascar et d'eatabler dea 
Colonies frani^aises aux isles do I'Orient," which was conslitated 
by Kojal Charter in 1042. 

"LoDis !i tons ocui, do. Salut 

"Lefeu Cardinal Dno Je Riclielieu, comme Graod Maitre, Chef et 
SnriD tend ant de la Navigation et Commcrco de France, ajsut de eon 
rivaiit, en vertn du ponvoir a lui donn<i par notre tr6s honoro Scignear 
et PtTe, le R07 desfnnt, qni Dicu abBolvc, accordc, donne, et ootroye an 
Sieur Biftaalt I'un de noB Cappitaines entretcnag en la marine ponr 
DDBtre service et Bes assocjez, leura heretiers et aiaus canse, plein 
ponvoir et permieeion d 'envojer aux Ielt» de Madagascar, coates da 
Mozambio et am Isles et terrea adjacentes de I'Orient dea vaiaaeaox 
armez en guerre et marcbaadiBe alfin d'y t'tablir nn negoce et Colonie 
de Franijoia pour le bien et utillitiJ de ce royaume BuiTant et ain^i qn'il 
est porte par la ConceBBion qui Ini en avoit ebt<.' faicte ii cett« Gn en 
datte du 28 Janvier, 1642. Et ditsirant de nostrc part apporter tout ce 
qui pcut eatre requia pour I'entretien de la navigation, des voyages de 
long conra aax anthcurs et entrepreoeurs auxqueU nous vonloaa a 
I'avenir donnea toutes les protections et BBaifltemena n noua pOBsiblee jiour 
teuT I'tableaaenieiit et manutention de leiirs nrgoces allin que par cette 
farjlite et sons nostre oppny ila aa porle pins librement a former des 
Compagniea ponr la deacouverture dea navigationa longtoinea ct en 
rapport«r enxmesme en notrc royaume, des avaatagea que noa sujets 
Boa obliges de mandier a grands oonta anx antres nations de Earope. 
NouB avons conform enient ft I'arreet de notre conseil du 15 Fevrier, 16*2. 
J attache avec la coppie collationnee de la dicte coneeBsion, confirnii.', 
lone, ratiafic et appronvi'-, contirmonB, louona. raliefiona i-t appronvons 
le coutenu du diet pouToir et concession. 

" Vonlons ordonnons et nous plaiat qu'elle loit en son plain et 
entier effet Et que du contenu en icclle le diet Rigault et wi aMOoiftc, 
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heriiiers, snccesseurs, et aiaus cause jouissent plainement et paisiblement 
sans qu'il y soit contreyenn en quelque sorte et maniere que ce soit snr 
les peines portoes par icelle. 

" Sy donnons en mandement a nostre tres cher consin le Dao de 
Fronsac, Marquis de Breze, Grand Maitre, Cbef, et Snrintendant-general 
de la Navigation et Commerce de Fraoce, nos Officiers de la Marine, et 
anx Jtiges et Officiers a qu'il appartiendra que la contenn en la dicte 
Concession, ils fassent entretenir, garder et observer et d'icelle jonir et 
user le diet Bigault ses^associez, leurs heritiers et aiaus cause faisant 
cesser tout trouble et empescbement quelconque et commandons a tous 
buissiers et sergents de faire pour I'ex^cution d*icelle en vertu des pre- 
sentes non obstant clameur de pars cbartre normande prise ^ partie on 
autres cboses a ce contraire pour lesquclles ne sera differe. 

" En temoins nous donnons, etc., a Paris, 
le 20«n« Septembre, 1643." 
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Extract from the Lettera- Patent of Louis XIV., dated 
1st September, 1684, for tlie Foandation of the Company of 
the East ladies. 

Am, 2!>. — " Nona avona donne, concede et ootroyo, donnone, ooncedooB, 
oclrojons a. ladite Compagnie, t'tle de MBdagascar on Saint Laarent aveo 
luB lleB circoDvoisines, forU, babitatiooa qai peasant y avoir i'tii con- 
struiU par nos aujets; el taut qae beaoia cat nous avoas snbrojS 
ladite Compagnie a celle ci-devttnt ctablie pour ladite tic de Madagascar 
ca coQBoquence du contrat de delaissement fait par les intereBses da 
ladite Compagnie, aveo lea Syndics de la nonfello passu (mr le Dotalre 
ao Ch&telet de Paris te jour du present mois, qae oons avons approuve 
ct ratifie appronvons et ratifioas par cch presenteB poar eo joair par 
ladite Compagnie a perpetuito et en tonte propricte Seigneurie et justice 
enBenbte des droits cont«DUB au precedent article (referritig to the 
rights conferred on tbe Company, ao far as Hindostan was concerned), 
lie nous TDservant ancnn droit nt devoir pour tous lesdits pays compria 
en la presents concesBion que la senle foi et hommage lige que ladite 
Compagnio sera teuao do noua rendre, et a oos successcnrii rois avec le 
redevance a, chacun mutation de roi d'ane couronno et nn sceptre d'or da 
poids do 100 marcs. 

"Art. 30.^Sera teaue, ladite Compagnie otablier des ecclesiastiques 
esdites Isles do Madagascar, et autres lieax qa'ello aura conqais. 

"Loois XIV." 
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Arret dn CooEeil d'Etat conconiant Madagascar. 

"LEEois'eBtQnt fait representer eceon conseil Sa Majcstt j cstant Bon 
lidil d'Ao&st, VX\; ponr Vetabliasemeut de la Compaguie rojalledrs loiltu 
OricntalleB pur leqael Sa Majeste auroit en I'Article 29 entr'aatrce 
choree Jonne et concpldo a U dicte Compagnie, I'isle cle Madagascar ou 
de St. Laaran avecles isles ciFCoDvoians forts etbabitatioiiB qui pouvoient 
7 avoir cett cooBtruitB par sos sajetE, pnur en jouir par la dict« Com- 
pagnje en tonte propriiito et seigneurie, eans antre rfservo que de la 
foj et hommaga lige ii Sa Majeste et a sea Buccessears Boys sous la 
redevance d'uao conroane et d'un sceptre d'or du poida de cents marcs 
aa cas marque par le diet Article W. La declaration de Sa Majeste da 
mois de Fevricr, 1685, pour retablisaement d'uno nouTelle Compagnie 
pour faire le Commerce des ludes portant auss; entr'aatres choaea 
qu'en cas qne la dicte notivelle Compagoie trovvaet a propoa de renonoer 
a la propriete et seigneurie de la diote Isle de MadagSBcar oa de St Laaraa 
elle demeurera dcchargee de la foy et bommage lige ensemble de la 
redevancB portee par le diet Article 2P, du I'cdit de 16&1. La dt^Iiberation 
prise en I'assenibliie des Directenra Generani de la dicte CoiupagDie A 
Paris le 16'°° November IC<S5: par laquelle it auroit eatu arresto que 
Sa Majeste sera auppliee de les decharges de la garde do la dicte isle de 
Saint Laaran ou de Madagascar a la propri6i6 et seigneurie de laqaelleils 
renoneent ensemble de la foy et bamniHge et redevance [lorliie par la diet 
Article 29 tout considi^r^. 

" Sa Majeste eitant en son Conscil en consequence de la renondation 
faito par la Compagnie des Indes OrientalleB, a la propriiJIi? et seigneurie 
de I'lale de Madiigascar qui Sa Majesti^ a agree et appronvi^o, a rdunj et 
rfuuit a sou domaine la dicte Isle de MudagsBcar, forts, babitations en 
ddpenda&t et mouvant compris dans la Concession, portoit par I'l^it 
d'estabtiesemcnt de la Compagnie des Indes Orientalles do mois d'Aofist, 
166i, ponr par Sa MajeetS en diajjoser en tonte propriety seigneurie et 
justice toot de m^rae et ainsy qu'elle aiirait po faire auparavant son 
dict^dit et en cona<!qiience demeurera la dicto Compagnie des Indes 
Orientalles deschargfe coninie dea a present. Sa MajeBti5 ta di5chBrge 
dc la foy et hommage lige et de la redevance d'nne couronne et d'nn 
sceptre d'or du pois et an ces menlionnf par le diet Article 29, et poor 
I'exiJcution dn present arrest toutes lettres ni^ceasaires seront expedi£«a. { 
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DecUiTation de Taimandroho au Orand Roi de France, 
d'Alger, de Bourlton et de beaticonp d'autres lleux. 

"Moi, TBimanilrolio da la rnmille Jo Tor, ci-deviint roi de Voh^mar a 1ft 
Grunde Terra do Madagascar. Ii pri^sent moitre d'nnc partie de Noasi BJ 
de Nosni Pal/, ajant i^U' vaujcu a la Orande Terre par les Hovas no* 
craela ennemis, je ne xaia paa en 6tnt de me defcndre contra leura 
attaqnea. Si un autre rui no vL'ut a no3 eecoars nous umimcs loan 

" J'ai n5uni toag mes Conseillers et lea principaQi chefa pour di^IibSrer 
sur ce qee noaa avioua a fairc. Nous recuiinaiaaona quo le roi de France 
eat capable de vaincre du.-i Hovos, et qn'il ne nous trampera pas. S'U 
vient a notre aeconrs noua viTrona toua aiiisi que noa fsmilleB. 

" C'cat poarqnoi jc me meta cntre ha maiDB du graod rot de France. 
Je lui donne tons mes terree, mea Tillages et lacs sujeta. Je lo prie de 
rout aider contre lea Ilovaa. Toaa mes goos d^sirent d'apprendre & 
combattre comme lea FraD^aii, et d'aller au combat aveo em. Jc desire 
beancoop mo fitire lo paccat do roi de France. Qa'il soit mon pere et 
moi son 61s. Je anivrai lea ordrea dn roi de Franco et des set Eavoj6a 
dana ce pajs ; a'il me dit de reater debont, je resterai Jeboot ; a'il me dit 
de m'a88eair, je m'aAaeirai ; a'il me dit de travailler, de combattre, je 
ferai, ce qu'il me dira. 

" Nona lie aavons rien, noaa d^airona tooa que le roi de France nona 
envoic dea personnea ponr noas euaeigoer a lire, k fcrire et beaaoonp 
d'antrea oho«ea. 
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Ics paroles d^ TS. LsifllieTt 

nme «i elle lea entendait 
li ai tranEmiBCB avec des 
I papier. VenilleE dooc 



No. V. 

" Sire.— Je conjure Totre MMJeBti? de 
et len prii'res qu'il voua fera. en raon ; 
sorUr de ma bonche, car c'eat moi qi 
dutoilB qn'il n'l^tait pa9 opportan de ct 
coDsidf rer M, Lumbert cotumc un autre 



On behalf of the chiefs discontented with the rule of Qneen 
Banavolana, a second letter was written. 

" IToD, il n'est pas posaible que TEmpereDr dea Franvaues repouue 
lea prierea qni lui aout faitea en favenr de Madagascar, loraqu'il apprendra 
tons les maai qoi doaolcat ce malhenreiii pajs ; la tnnltitude de per- 
aonaes aeaaBaiD^cs cliaquc jour, lea rcmmea ct les enfantfi veudus comroe 
esclaves le taugbcn administn5 sur de'jimple soiip^ona, dea com^ea et des 
BCTTices continuelj qui enl^vent t«na lea hommea n lenrs trarans aona la 
nioinJre compensation. II Bemblo qu'on n'ait en voo que de di5poaiIler 
le peuplo Maliijaclie et de faiie raourirdofaim ce qui aura ^ttf »!pargn^ par 
la aagaic el le taughen. Que Votre Majeati^ ne soit pas (■tonn<!o de voir 
si peu de Eignalures h cette le'trel Elle ac conmrait de noma si nona la 
pr^aentions aux nombrenx partisans de Rakoto d'Badama ot de la cirilia- 
tttion ; maia la prudence nous fait nne loi do tenir cach(5 ce qni pon ttfit 
cfiuter de vie a dee milliers de personnea." 
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Extract of Letter &om Father Joaeu. 

" Le recratement des travaillenra venait de a'oTganisor dana la baie dn 
Baly. il jeta Bubitcment snr tonte* cei plagea ana foule de uavires attiri!s 
par I'uppat d'an gain fiibaleux. L'engag^ qni s'obtdoait snr les Iteus 
poor vingt on trente piastres ne ao ci'luit guere a la Bi^uaion ii moins de 
deui cent* on deui cents qimrante piastrea (1,000 to 1,'200 francs). 
Qn'on juge jaaqa'n qnel point Jut se tronver sur eicitife la capiditif dea 
Oommer'^aDta. Celle do Malgachen ne le fat pas moina n la vae dea 
liqDenra forteii, des barila d'arrack et des oadeaui de toate cspece qui leur 
ritak&t prodigni^a. Dirs lora, ce ne fut partout de leur part qne gucrrcs 
et inonraioiiB poar voler dee bommes et les revendre ani blanca. Libro 
oa eaelnTe ou enlevait impitoyablemeut tout ce qni tombait «oub la 
main. Combien de fols nonR-mi'Mnes n'avoiiB noas paa reocontri^ de cea 
nialhcnrcni attaches a nn long potean, lea fera an cou et am pieds, 
coaclii5a aur le aable enallpndant I'lienre de reinbarqnement. C'etaient 
des engagts rolonlakei poor I'ile de Reunion. Que rcsultiiit-il de ces 
fuaestea operalionsP C'est quo nncfois h bord era inrortnii^s, pett^a, 
Tol^s, an'nc|ji5s brutnlement fl leur pays et li lenr famille, n'anpiraient 
qo'a ae soustraire ft nne si affreuao wrTitudo. Les chefH qui les avaient 
vendua ^toieot lea premiera, aona main, a leur en sngg^rer I'idra et a leur 
en fournir les mojens dona Teapoir infernal de les reprendra bientdt pour 
les revendre une seconde foia : ajoutet rincnrie des capitaines et dee 
i^qaipagea qui plua d'une foia ont raisae lenrs navires preaqne aenla et 
aana defense a la merci de ces forceni-s, la tontation ^bait trop forto poor 
n'y paa snccomber." 



No. VII. 

MoriELT,20-Mi'KI, 16(51, 
"MoxsiEun LE CouuiNDAVT SirpJaiEua, — 

'' Je snia a la demiere extremite et ai Ton ne viont promptement 
it loon aeconrs je auia p>erdu aans ressonrce. 

" M. le Commandant je mets ma pcraonnc, celle de na enfaata et mon 
lie sona la protection de la France. 

" Poor premier acte da ce protectorat enroyez moi de suite ua naTire 
Bvee dea forces enfin de me delirrer d'une mauiere ou d'une anlre de mes 
oppreaaeurs qni preMnreat anaai mon peuple. 

"ToMBi Fatocma." 
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No. VIII. 
Text of the Charter granted to Monsienr Labt 

" Nora Badama II. Roi de MadagaBcar, — 

"Vn notre chart* en date du 15 AlahamaJj, 1856 (29» 3 
18&&), par laqaellc nous avons donni' pouvoir oxclusif a ncti-e am 
J. Lambert de constitaer et de diriger uoe CompagDie ayant poarbn 
I'eiploitation dee miiiea de Madagascar ct la caltnre des terrains aitD^. 
Bur IcB c6tea et dans I'int^rienr. 

" Atlendu qn'il eat important d'arriit«r lea lurmes de la Chart 
d^Gnitive que nous accordons ik J . Iiambert pour les services qn'il notu i 
rendas et le mettre a m^nie de former cetto Compagnie (|ne none appeloni 
do toua DOS Ticni ponr nous aider dans noa projeta de civiliaation di 
notre pays. 

CiiAriTRP. I''. 

■'.WoiM antoriBona J. Lambert n former nne Corapngnie ajunt poarbnl 
rexploitatjon dee niines de Madagascar, dea fari^ta et des terrains ajtnff 
sur lea oAtes et dana rinterienr. 

"Ladite Compagoio auni Ic droit dc cr^r dea routes, canaux, chaatien 
da conatructJon, i^tabliBsenicnts d'utilit^ publique, fairc fraiiper dci 
monnaies a I'etGgic du Eoi, en im mot elle poarra fairc tout oe qn'^ 
jngera conTcnablc na bicn des pays, ~~^H 



11"-'. 



s ^ la Compagnie le pnTiIttgi 

mines de Madagascar, soit di 

celJes qui ponrraient plus tanl ftri 



" Art. I.— A''yi's accordona et conci^i 
esclnaif de I'eiploitation de toutes I 
cellee qni aont deja connues, soit de ( 
dtouvertes. 

"Art 2. — WoitD accordons et conciyons I'galement h ladite Compagnii 
soi pour elle m 6 me, soit ponr ceun quelle admettra cii participation d 
cetto facuUi- lo privilege de choisir sur les citea et Jans ri&ti5rieiir di 
pays des terrains ianccnpi^s ponr tltre miaeo culture. En oonai^iienoc li 
OompagDid deviendra propri<)luire qn'eile anra choisis des qn'elle rnxx 
fait connailre sa prise dc possession. 

"Art. 3.— La Compagnie ne pajcra aoeuns droits »nr les mintSran, 
BiploilSs ni snr lea pioduits qn'elle pourra foire. 

" Art. 4, — Les prodaite de rexploitation dca mines de Madagaacar e 
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de dea cnUurea JoairoDt dn privilege de libro exportation, sans droila de 
HOrtie. Ses propri^Ws ne aeront paa suaoeptiblea d'etre grevejs d'iaipfits, 
Ce qui entrera pour le service de la CompSignie ne pajera aucua droit 

" Art h.—Noiia ettgageoDB a favoriser cett« CunipagDie de tout notre 
ponvnir et ap^cialement fl I'aider it se procurer dea trsvailleurs. 

"Nona abaodoauoDS a la Compagnie toutes lea uainea de Soatuimn- 
iinmprnrana aGn du la mettre & m^me d'emplnjes immediate meat dea 



" De BOQ c6t6 la Gompngnio a'cngoge oavera nous par une r^ciprociti^ 
loyale it qodi aider aelon aon pouvoir dana nos projeta d'ami<lio ratio d et 
de civilisation de notre pays, ae reppclant qu'elte est fondle daiia le but 
de procarer le bien et la proaperiti^ de notre Gouvernemcat. 

" Voalona qae la pri^seote Charts faite do bonne foi en pri^^cnce de 
Dieu poar aider I't la civilisatioa de notre pays soit nne garantic pour 
notre ami J. Lambert eu m^ma temps qu'elle aera ponr Ini iiii tiSmoignage 
de notre reconnaiaaance ofin de I'aider it former oetto Compagnie que 
nous di^sirona voir so conetituer le pliiat6t possible aGn qu'elle soit uae 
gage de notre parole royale qn'il ne nous cat plus permis du retirer. 

'■ M. Lambert a'engage a donner it 8. M. Badama XL et & sea snc- 
coiseura le dii pour cent aur lea Ix^ni^fices net que la Compagnie fera. 

'■ ANTANA»iBJ\0, 

*- 8 Alakaraho, 1862 (&■ N-jrembcr, ISlil ). 
^^^^ (Sign^) "RadauaIL, 

^^^^1 " Boi dn Madagascar; 

^^^^^ "Bauamraka, 

^^^^^^^^^_ " Minister for Foreign ASaira ; 

^^^^^^^^^H " Commander the Forces 

^^^^^^^^^ " BAraiKETAKA, 

"Minister of Jnsl'ce. 
"Je certifie la pri^sente traduction conforme it la Charte Malgacljo 
donnfe par S. M. Kadama 11, it M. Lambert, le neaf Novembre, mil hnit 
cent soiianlo et aa. 

" Le Consul de France- 

" (SigD^) Labobdb. 
"Aktwanabivo, 
la Sep. 1862. 

" (Sign^) J. DopRE, 
" Le Chef de la Miuion Fraofaiee a Madagascar " 
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No. 1.— TABLE SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL 





Adminis- 
tration in 
Paris. 


Civil Gov- 
omment. 


• 

1 

9^ 


• 

•a 

> 

v. 


• 

1 


i 
1 

£ 
5,191 


99 




Mjirtinique . 


£ 


£ 
3,654 


£ 
38,028 


£ 

• • • 


£ 
11,979 


£ 
8,784 




Goadaloape 




3,654 


32,185 


• • • 


13,223 5,163 


9,172 




Reunion 




3,497 


26,258 


15,660 


11,787 5,051 


6,614 




Qoiana 




2,742 


14,111 


16,172 


5,179 2,454 


3,836 




Senegal 




7,351 


182,031 


53,695 


2,806 


1,370 


29,078 




Gaboon . 




• • • 


3,197 


41,060 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




St. Pierre and Miquelon 




1,510 


6,907 


54,200 


996 


499 


1,145 




Ste. Marie de Madagascar 




• • • 


• • • 


• • 


• Ma 


• • • 


... 




Nossi B^ . . . 




1,263 


1,560 


• • • 


425 


405 


965 




Mayotte . 




1,253 


1,485 


• • • 


425 


287 


161 




Tahiti .... 




2,350 


14,372 


33,189 


2,080 


788 


2,015 




New C^edooia. 




4,430 


28,049 


81,181 


3,670 


973 


9,539! 


East Indies . 




3,866 


5,304 


• • • 


6,276 


729 


1,982 


Cochin-Ghina . 




3,138 


42,441 


48,332 


• • • 


• • • 


19,056 




Tonkin 




• ■ • 


••• 


104,774 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 




Obock 




1,426 


4,394 


5,172 


• • • 


• • • 


1,035 




Algeria 




1,613,360 


2,387,253 


10,525 


60,491 


3,510 


• • • 




Tanis 




16,300 


807,080 


23,217 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 




Madagascar . 




• • • 


348,479 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ft 


• • • 




General Service 


11,600 


784 


12,946 


• • • 


• • • 


2,618 


214 


1 
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ITEMS OF COLONIAL EXPENDITURE. 





: H» Railway. 


• 

£ 

• • • 


P 

t^ 

£ 
3,512 


• 
a 

£ 

■ • • 


1 

15,174 


4 

Ml 


Public 
WorkB. 


Aidato 
Colonisa- 
tion. 


£ 


1^ 

9« a 


£ 
87,193 




£ 

• • • 


1 

£ 

• ■ • 


£ 

• •• 


£ 
871 




• • • 


• • • 


4,278 


1,20014,544 


• • • 


... 


« • • 




1,084 


84,503 




45,360 


• • • 


3,280 


... 15,845 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 




• • • 


133,362 




• • • 


• • • 


2,320 


3,97011,342 


83,612 


• • • 


• • • 




• • • 


146,738 




317,617 


• « • 


7,100 


3,014 69,520 


• • • 


24,612 


• • • 




• • • 


673,082 




• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


1,762 


• « • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




• • « 


46,019 




• • • 


• • • 


476 


1,632 


1,290 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 




• • • 


67,566 




• • • 


• • . 


• • • 


1,400 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


... 


... 


• • • 


1,400 




• ■ • 


• • • 


980 


2,000 


1,716 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




2,090 


11,393 




• • • 


• •• 


970 


2,000 


45 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




2,168 


8,791 




• • • 


• • « 


1,720 


3,689 


5,171 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 




• • • 


65,874 




• • • 


131,888 3,284 


7,527 


36,595 


225,694 


• • • 


20,000 




• • • 


502,830 




• • • 


... 2,279 


• • • 


714 


... 


• • • 


• • « 




• • • 


21,160 




• • • 


308,462 5,072 


• • • 


68,405 


• • • 


• • • 


• « • 




... 


484,906 




• • 


24,400 


• • « 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


« • • 




• • » 


•2,000,000 




• • • 


• • • 


360 


• • • 


702 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




4,819 


17,498 




271,662 


159,848 ... 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


177,298 


171,716 




220,772 


«»6,076.434 




• « • 


35,200' ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




• • • 


881,797 




• • • 


••• 


• • 


• •• 


• • • 


■ • • 


... 


■ • 




• • • 


•60,000 




• • • 


398,344 


3,217 


15,400 


366 


16,240' ... 


• • • 




29,746 


494,776 




ToUl . £ 


10,989,260 














Dcdact Reccipti 


from Cg 


ilonial Soarcf 8 


1,346,977 
















Tot 


al . 


£9,642,278 



• The position of these colonice being exceptional, I have merely placed the tttimated cost of 
occupation. This will naturally be much ezooeded. 

^ Of thia sum £1,88S,000 U raised I7 taxation in Algeria. 
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No. 2.— TABLE SHOWING SOME OP THE PBINCIPAI 



;l 





Sugar. 


Molassos. 


Bum. 


Coffee. 


Cotton. 




lbs. 


gallons. 


gallons. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


Martinique . 


118,019,000 


473,880 


1,862,080 


176,000 


7,788 


Guadaloupe 


124,493,017 


1,492,282 


471,614 


1,556,017 60,685 


Reunion « 


74,065,843 


452,760 


208,978 


1,912,087 


Gaiana . 


• • • 


25,430 


55,000 


67,200 




Senegal 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


• • • 




Gaboon . 


• • • 


« • • 


• • • 


• • • 




St. Pierre and Miqaelon 


• • • 


• • - 


• •• 


• • • 




Ste. Marie de Madagascar 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Nossi B<5 . . . 


1,957,175 


• • ■ 


4,701,950 


1,540 




Mayotte . 


7,190,412 


• • • 


1,766,996 


286 




Tahiti .... 


• • « 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




New Caledonia . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




East Indies . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


i 

- • • 1 • • • 


Cochin-China . 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• •• 


• • • 



i 
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PRODUCTS OF THE VARIOUS FRENCH COLONIES. 



Cocoa. 



Ite. 
617,000 

229,922 

2,860 

37,400 



Spicot. Vanilla. 



lbs. 



lbs. 



212 13,665 
37,466136,463 
76 



,191 



Pepper. 



lbs. 



990 



Tobacco. 



Anatto. 



lbs. Ib8. 

9,460 

6,710.1,316,227 

2,914,919 

121,000 



3,487 



Bice. 



lbs. 



650,000 
701,800 



847,000,000 



Salt Fish. 



lbs. 



37,292,607 



Copper 

and other 

Metals. 



lbs. 



8,378,533 
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No. 3.— TABLE SHOWING AOKEAGE UNDER 
CROPS IN THE 





Bug„. 


CoShl 


CottOD. 


Coco. 


Hplc... 




HutiDiqae 


8i,576 


'^O 


288 


l.'flsS 


"T 






85.738 


12,S63 


1,21S 


1,110 


7 




Rdaoion 


96, OSS 


14,S95 


18 


162 


95 




GdUu . 


38 


1,03G 




810 






NoMiBd . . 




... 










U*TOtt«. . 


<,49S 












Tkbiti. 














But Indiet . 














Cochin-Cbin* . 


12,972 




6.327 












No. 4.— (I) TABLE SHOWING NUMBBB OF VESSELS 
ENTERED INWARDS IN THE PRINCIPAL 
FRENCH COLONIES IN 1882. 



UirtiDiqna . 


Pnnch TeuoU. 


Firing 


PoroisD FUg.. 


Number. 


X..^ 


c™«. 


Tonn^C™. 


3B5 


137,900 


7,114 


E45 


Ill 




216 


41,873 


2,348 


283 




Reunion . 


IDS 


87,724 


4,819 


31 


G«i«n. . . . 


85 


22,085 


l,lft8 


32 


l?|l 


Stncgul 


814 


108,800 


6,736 


103 


Is,'- 


Sl riem uid Hlqufloii 


458 


04,000 


3,817 


1,072 


"ill 




142 


90,609 


3,027 


481 


■se.a 
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CDLTIVATION OP SOME Or THE PRINCIPAL 
FRENCH COIONIES. 





TanlllL 


Pepper. 


T^tac™ 


A=.tto. 


mo. 


ViW»t.bl». 




... 


icrw. 


10 


Aere». 

1,078 


4cr^ 


38,976 
28,182 




4,625 


IS 




1.060 




66,775 




_ 


... 


1,32G 

... 
11.800 


1.050 


... 

i0.300 
1,716,477 


6.176 



No. 4.— (2) TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF VESSELS 
CLEARED OUTWARDS IN THE PRINCIPAL 
FRENCH COLONIES IN THE TEAR 1882. 





ifmnsh Ve».Ui. 


Fljin, 


Foreign FUg-. 


Number. 


Tonrnwe- 


Or™. 


Number. 


Toniugo Crewi 


Hwtiaiqaa . . . 


40S 


130, 9S6 


8,712 


518 






265 


66,677 


2,561 


511 


RigniOD 


202 


f5,48l 


4,819 


31 


fA 


QlU4U . 

S«Mgftl . . . 

Bt. Kern ud Uiqnelon 
But lodiM . . . 


S3 
864 
447 
122 


is,6se 

110,919 
62,638 
25,916 


1,004 
5,919 

2,166 


SO 

106 

1,060 

697 
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No. 6.— TABLE SHOWING THE NATIONALITY OF THE 

VARIOUS VESSELS THAT CLEARED OUT 
FROM SAIGON (COCHIN-CHINA) IN 1882. 



[ :l 



• 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


Flag. 


Sailing Yeesela. 


Steamers. 


Numbor. 


Tonnage. 


Value of 
Caigo. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Value of 
Cargo. 


England . 

GFermany. 

France . 

Denmark 

Holland . 

Rassia . 

Norway . 

Spain 

United States . 

Siam 

Sweden . 


11 
9 
6 
2 
3 

• •• 

1 

• • • 

1 
1 

1 


6,141 
3,580 
3,670 
478 
1,397 

• • • 

602 

• • • 

970 
300 
281 




203 

62 

31 

15 

12 

6 

1 

2 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


178,534 

52,194 

21,150 

13,377 

11,639 

4,763 

958 

971 

• • • 

• • • 

• « • 


... 



I 






t\ 



In the above Table are not included Vessels which merely pnt into Saigon as a 
port of call. These nnmbered some 83 Steamers, including many Transports for 
China and Tonkin. 

It will be seen from the above that England virtoally monopolises the trade, 
the totals giving — 



Bnglith Ships, 214 
Other Flags, 153 



Tonnage, 183,675. 
116,230. 



>> 
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No. 7.— TABLE SHOWING ITEMS OP MILITARY EXPEN- 

DITURB IN FRENCH COLONIES, AND 
NUMBER OF TROOPS EMPLOYED ON 
COLONIAL SERVICE. 





Officers. 


N.C.O.s 
and Men. 

2 


TotaL 


Cost. 


Qeneral Staff of the Ck>loDi68 . 


35 


37 


12,468 


Staff of Eogioeen and Artillery . 


129 


83 


212 


29,196 


Colonial Gendarmes 


22 


761 


773 


76,602 


Natiye Artificers for ArtilleTj 


6 


160 


166 


5,402 


Conductors for Magazines 


6 


202 


208 


11,726 


Spahis 


9 


178 


187 


9,108 


Disciplinary Troops 


17 


600 


617 


11,390 


Native Troops .... 


56 


1,839 


1,895 


37,424 


Obock Militia 


« • • 


42 


42 


930 


Commissariat .... 


84 


89 


173 


34,715 


Inscription Maritime 


• • « 


59 


59 


3,720 


Employds in Magazines 


• • • 


118 


118 


8,787 


Lodging and Firing Allowances, 
and other Indemnities 


• • • 


• • a 


• • • 


2,302 


Garrison of Algeria 


1,349 


44,321 


• • • 


2,387,253 


), ,, Tanis . 


505 


14.641 


• • • 


807,080 ! 


,, ,, Madagascar 


73 
2,291 


2,900 


• • ■ 


348,479 


105,885 


• • 


£3,786,482 

1 
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No. 8.— TABLE SHOWING NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF 
THE INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY OF THE MARINE. 





Infant 

In 
France. 

1 


ry of the 1 


[arinc. 
Total. 


In 
Colonien. 

• • • 


Generals of Division . 


1 


Generals of Brigade 


4 


• • • 


4 


Colonels .... 


G 


1 


7 


Li eutenant-ColoD els 





5 


14 


Battalion or Squadron Com- 
manders 


43 


15 


58 


First Captains 


04 


51 


145 


Soeond Captains 


93 


47 


140 


Garde Principal, 1st Class 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


„ ,, 2nd „ . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


First Lieutenants. 


99 


49 


148 


Second ,, 


98 


47 


145 


Gardes, Ist Class. 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


„ 2nd „ 


• • • 


• • 


• • • 


M 3rd ,, . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Soas-Lientenanta 


110 


83 


193 


Non-Commissioncd Officers 
and Arti6oerf . 


2,175 


1,526 


3,701 


Buglers and Drummers 


469 


306 


775 


FriTat-s and Gniinen . 


8,522 


6,203 


14,725 


11,123 


8,333 


19,456 



Artlllory of the Marino. 


In 
France. 


In 
Colonies. 


TotaL 


1 


• • • 


1 


2 


• •• 


2 


10 


• • • 


10 


5 


• • • 


5 


1 20 


• •• 


20 


67 


10 


77 


23 


6 


29 


4 


• • • 


4 


15 


• • • 


16 


23 


13 


36 


27 


13 


40 


18 


• • • 


18 


25 


• • • 


25 


33 


• • • 


33 


25 


• • • 


25 


1,100 


312 


1,412 


168 


60 


248 


2,491 


1,153 


3,644 


4,057 


1,667 


6,624 



The paj and allowances of this force amounts to £552,138, and is budgeted 
for in the Minbtry of Marine. 
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No. 9.— SQUADRONS MAINTAINED IN VARIOUS COLO- 
NIES OTHER THAN THOSE FOR STATE PURPOSES, 
SUCH AS EAST INDIAN, MEDITERRANEAN, CHINA, 
AND AMERICAN SQUADRONS. 



Newfoondland, St. Pierre, and Miquelon . 

Tanifl 

Senegal 

West Coast of Africa and Gkiboon 

Guiana 

Tahiti 

New Caledonia 

Tonkin 

Cochin>Cbina 

Reunion 

Obock 

Algeria 

Tunis 



Number of 
Ships. 



3 
2 
7 
8 
2 
6 
3 
11 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

49 



Officers 
and Hen. 



518 
216 
495 
415 
127 
268 
252 
747 
387 
107 
82 
214 
857 

4,180 



Cost. 



£ 

54,200 

28,217 
53,695 
41,060 
16,172 
33,189 
31,181 
104,774 
48,332 
15,660 
5,172 
10,525 
23,217 

£460,394 



^^H 


Abolition of slaMty, fl 


Aadriantaoly. Snltnn of Mayotle. V 


Ab;Bginiau Bipcdition. :2o!) 


■ 


Active, ship, captured by Datertre, 


Annam, 254 ■ 


49 


Anneslej Bay, 260 ■ 




Antananarivo, capital of MaJa- H 


50 


gaacar, 229 M 


Aden, 258, 261 


AntaUiman, 2:i3 ^1 


Admiral Aplin captured bj S.ir- 


Antou);il, Bay of, 219 ^M 


conf, « 


Approuagua, Valley of the, 204 ^1 


Adnural Aube, 251 


Arcot, 82 ^1 


Africa, PreDoh colonies id, 23 


Arnonx, Monaiear, 233 1 


Agriculture in Senegal, n.l; Ro. 


Artflia, Comte d'. 268 


anion. 57; Nowi Bd. 65; Sle. 


Asia, 1 


^_ Marie de Madagascar, 67 j 


Aawnie, 40 


^^L Majotte, 72 ; East Indiei, 90 ; 


Aube, Admiral, 2.')4 


^^1 Tahiti, 10-2; Farther India, 


Augpiciout, abip, captnred by Snr- 


^^M 129i UarlinH)ae. 156; Quada- 


eonf, 47 


^^H lonpe. 180 ; French ODiaiia, 


Anstralian opposition to E^idivigt 


^H 200; St. Pierre and Miqaelon. 


Bill, 100 


H 


AoBtria. Treaty witbTunia, 273 


^B AignilloD, Dae d', defeats Qeneral 




Bligh, 107 




Ajaocio, 254. 


Buba HasEB, 270 


Al AgDi, 31 


Bac Niah taken by French. 121 


1^ Almini, French frigate, viaita New 
Im Caledonia, 104 
^H Allien, 274 
rr^ Ali Bej-, 281 


Baillie, Colonel, defeated at Peraro- 


bukan, gl 


Baird, Sir Darid, 50 


Bakel, 28 


Ambaratobr, 236 


Baly, Bay of, 233 


Amber, Cape, 60 


„ bombarded, 238 


America. Treaty with Tnnis, 273 


Banks. Colonial, 17 


^^_ Amieni, Feace of. 47 


„ Fishing, of Netrfonadland . 


^^^Ljtni'hiiriie, privateer commanded 


208 


^H b; UmdDie, 49 


BarbadocB, 138 



^^H 320 Index. ^^^^^H 


^^^1 Barrae, Cotute do. Expedition 


Bonlanger, 290 ^^\ 


^^^1 against Kevis and Monlserrat, 


Bounliea tfl Freucli fishermen, 211 


^^H 


BoTirbon, «ce Rdunion. 42 


^^H riurringtaa. General, 136 


Bourclonnais, La, visits Madagascw; 


^^H Ba^tllo1ometT.Ialatlda^S^(GLlElaa- 


225 


^^H 


Bourg, Captain da, 222 


^^^H Baaqoe Haliermen, '207 


Bonrqueiiay. Visoomte de. 258 


^^H Basso Terre, Fortress of. bomliard- 


Braganza, Honse of, in Braxil. 19S 


^^H nieiit 168 


Braithwaite captures PoDdicbcny, 


^^^1 capital of Guada- 


86 


^^1 178 


Brazil, 195 


^^H Beaufort, Duke of, %m 


Bniart, General, 283 


^^^B Beanbarnaia, General, at Guada- 


Breton fishermen, 207 


^^1 loupe, 172 


Brienc, SI., Harbonr of, 210 




Brittany, Pishing fleela of, 210 


^^^1 Jfadagascnr, 


Buccaneers, 135, 162 


^^1 


Budgets of Colonies, 308 


^^H Bcckwitli, General. ExpediUon 


Bnffs, the gallantry of, at Gtiiula- 


^^^1 against Martioiqne, 145 ; cipe- 


lonpe. 170 


^^^1 dition against GuaJalonpe, 17S 


Burgundy, Dnke of. 268 


^^1 Beja, 




^^H Bejapore, 81 


Caledonia, New, Mfl New CaWonw 


^^H Belle Combe. M. de, 84 


Calvintats. Settlement in Uartia- 1 


^^H Benjovrski. 225 


iqne, 135 


^H Berber, 260 


Campi^non'a sabeme for Colonial 




Army, 290 


^^H Beti, Sing, 6<) 


Canada. 8 


^^1 Bieu Eoa ceded to France, 11!) 


Canh Dziie. Prince, 114 


^H Bigot, 7 


Cape Anton^l, 


^^H Blnic, Harbour of, 210 


„ Blanc Lighthouse, 214 


^^H Bizerta, 2.H 


„ Breton, 


^H Black, Admiral, 270 


„ of Good Hope, 


^H Blanc, Cape, 32 


Captains-General, 9 


^H Bligh, General, Defeat of, 167 


Caribbean Islands, 162 


^^^1 Boiaacret, Marquis de, occnpicd 


Sea, 162 


^^^1 Guadaloiipe, ka , 1(>4 


Carron, 77 


^^^1 Bompart, Admiral de, arriral at 


Carthage, 267 


^^1 Martinique, 172 


Cartier, Jacqnea, viaiU NewfonnJ 


^^^1 Bonaparte, invasion of Egjpt b;. 


land, 3 


^^1 


Caaa dea Navires, 136 


^^H Bora Bora, f»!) 


Cast, St., British defeat at, 167 


^^H Boueb-Willanmez, 38 


Cayenne, capital of French Oniao 


^^H Botigainville visita Tahiti, 95 


193 


^^1 BouUl^, Marqnia de, 140 


captured by the Alliet 


^^^H Bonl^s, De, Governor of Reunion, 


195 


^^1 


Oeniunon. H.M.S., 45 



Index. ^^ 


Cern.<, 218 


Colonies In Africa, 2 


Challemel-Laiiour and the R&idi- 


„ America, 2 


TiBtliill, IClii 


Asia, 1 


ChRtideriiagore, 80. tl fq. 


Pacific. 2 


Chandoo oed-d U France. !19 


Commerce of Senegal. 35; Ri<iinion. 


Charlea VI of France. 268 


£7 i NoMi Be, 65 ; Ste. Mario 


„ v.. 2B9 


de Madagascar. 67 ; Majotte. 


King, of Sicily, in Tonis. 


72; Eaat Indies, !ll; Tahiti, 


2fi7 


102; New Caledonia, 112 i 


Charmed. Gubrirl, 29^ 


Farther India. 129; Mar- 


Charnicr. Admiral, conducts opem- 


tinique, 157; Gnadaloupe.iaSi 


tiona in Cochin-Cbina, 118 


French Guiana. 204; St. Pierre 


Charpentier, U., 220 


and Miqnelou, 215 


Cberbonrir. AtUck on, defeated. 167 


Commission ColoDialc, 10 


China. Ill) 


Comores Islands, 239 


CLi oese trade with Maiagaacar, 2 1 8 


Compagnie do U Nacelle da St 


Choa. 70 


Pierre flenrdeli^ 4 ; de Mat- 


ChoiMuI. Dna dp. Attempt to im- 


bihan, 5 


prove condition of Goiana, 194 


Compagnie des Ilea de St. Cliria- 


Christophe. St., leland of, 133 


tophe, de la Barbods, et autrod 


CliriBtopherCDiDmbuB. Uartiaique, 


a I'entr^* do Peron, 133, 162. 


133; Gnadaloupe, 162 


163 


Clai~iMr, privateer, 47 


ConwrJ, H.M.S., captures LemSme, 


Clavering at Guadaloape. 172 


49 


Clermnnl., Comte de, 268 




Clive. Lord. 82 


195 


Clovea intrmlnired into Goiana, 202 


Cooseila Coloniales, 10 


Cochin-China, lU 


Cont«otieai. 10 




„ G^nrirala. 11 


agninat Marliniqne 145; eipe- 


Priv(«s, 10 


diiion against Gundalonpe. 17« 


ConaortiJea, 211 


Codrington. General. Descent on 


Cocke, CapUio, diaoovert New 


Gnadalon|>e. UH 


Caledonia. 91 


Colbert fonnds second Eait India 


Coote. Sir Eyre, 83 


Company, 42 


Copper mioea of New Caledonia, 


Great Company of 


111 


the West Indies. 


Cirbigny, de. 2W 


1C4 


Cornwalli*. Admiral. 86 


Colibri, French frigate. 61 


CorMca. 271 


Colonial Army. 288 


Cooraao retakes Diamond Bock. Ur, 


„ Assembly. 11 


Coasigny. do. visila Madagascar. 


., Banks. 17 


225 


^^^ „ Civil Service. 12 


Conedao, do. 137 


^^^ H Connnissiona. 10 


Gouriitr, French ship. 46 


^^H „ ConatitaUoos. 10. 11 


Cr<<dil Fonoier Colonial, 21 


^^H • Defencea, 288 


CrcHx, St., French settlement io. 4 



^^H 322 ^^^^^^^^^H 


^^H Crump, Colonpl. Reixiire of St. 




^^H Anne and St. Franois. 172 


aii^inat Gnaxluloope, 163 ^H 


^^1 nraende-, 267 


Dnpr(<. Admiral. 245 ^1 


^^1 Cyhih. French ahip, 45 


Dnpnis M., in Tonkin, 120 ^1 




Dnranton, 30 ^H 




Dnrocber, M-, Jesuit MiaaionaiyJH 


^^1 Dnbon. 38 


225 ^ 


^^^H DaDioueie, Lnrd. nppninfM Gover- 


Dutch. The. Arrival in GusdaloQpe, 


^^H nnr of MnrtiTiique. 14;t 


165 ; settlementa in Madagas- 


^^1 Ddmond, Monsieur. 2W 


cnr. 219 


^^^1 narroy. Mnnaieur, 236 


Dntertre. M.. hla snccpsscs as m 


^^H Danphin, Fort> MadagnacBr, 221 


privateer, 43 


^^H Dfivid Fort, St., 82 


Dnval. Jules, on Guiana. 192; on 


^^1 BebriBar, General. Dfath of. 171 


Madagaacar, 225 


^^1 DeniB, St., 55 


D^iaoadzi, 70 ^H 


^^m Dcnniark. Trenty with TnniK, 273 


■ 


^H Derby, Earl oF, and S^ciaivUt Bill, 


■ 


^H 


East India Companiea ineluds 




MaiiritinB, Bourbon, and Ma- 


^H ISO 


dapiLncnr, 42; early Compa- 


^^1 nevicottaU captnrnl by Lally, 82 


nies. 7+ 


^^M Deys of Tunis 370 


East Indies. French settlements LB-^I 


^^H DJaninnd Book taken by Britiah, 


-First French Expedition (<v.H 


^H 


76 ; Carron's attempt. 77; Mar-^^H 


^^H D/nnn:. The, captored by Surconf, 


tin asaunies power, 78 ; worried ^^ 


^H 


by Dntch, 79; fonnda Pondi- 


^^1 Dipppe, 210 


cherry. 79; Mahe founded by 


^^H Dillon, Count, landed in Grenada, 




^H 


of French and Englishin Indift, 


^H DitwJf^, H.M.S., 45 


82; Madras captured by 


^H Pirectory. The, 195 


French, 82; English Mptnre 


^H Domingo, Ht. Bncce^ttrnltj defended 




^^H nijiiitiKt French, 140 


French coloniex, 86; adminivr^H 


^^B Don Juan of Anstria, 269 


tralion, 88; agricnltnrft. SOj^B 


^H J)n/arf, The, 250 


industrica and commenie, 91 ^^H 


^^^B Dngimy-Trouin, 4S 


finance)', 93 ^H 


^^^M Dum«a. M., Gnvemor of Isle of 


Rdrisi. Tiait to Uadagasear. 21^H 


^^H France, 225 


Education in Senegal. 35; Be^H 


^^M DundnP, General, at Gnadalonpe, 


union, 56 ; Noesi B^, 65 ; StO^H 


^H 174 


Marie de MnduKascar, 67 ^^| 


^^H Dankerqoe, 207 


Mayotte, 71 ; East Indies, 89^H 


^^H IhmkerqaoUe, Thr, 224 


Tahiti, 101 1 New CaWonia^H 


^^H DapHit-Thonare, Admiral, annexed 


110; Further India. 128; Mm^H 




tinique, 153; Gnadnloupe, 1B$^^| 


^^H duct in Tuhit;, r)R 


French Guiana, 198; St.Pien^H 


^^H Dopleix' inocettsra in India, 82 


and Miqudon, 214 ^M 



f index. 323 ^1 


EJward I. Arrival off Cape Car- 


Finuncea of Senegal, 36; R<5union, 


Uiugo, 2ti7 


59; NosBi Bo. (J5; Ste. Marie 


Eiao, m 


de Madagascar. <i8; Majotte, 


Kitflity-sitth Regiment at captare 


7-2; East Indiea. M ; Tahiti, 


of HiSu.iiou, 52 




Eliia, Rfv. Mr., Sau 


Furlher India. 131; Marlin- 


Elmina. 3 


iqne, 18D; Guadolonpu. 189; 


Emigration to New Caledonia en' 


French Guiana, 20(!i St. Pierre 


coaraged.111 


and iUiqoelon, 21t> 


F.miU. privateer. *« 


Financial officers, 1(> 


Emjieror Napoleon, 117 


Finar, Father, 233, 235 


Emi^rorof China, 119 


Fiahing Beet of BritUny, 210 


ExHliah succeBeea in ladia. 83; 


Flaconrt, de. Governor of Madagas- 




car, 222 


Eroouf, General, at Ciuadulonpe, 


Fomboni. 239 


176 


FoncierCr»?Uit.21 




FuDcin, Monsieur. EuliniatA of 


develop Went Indies. 6; tcok 


Guiana. 1111 




Fonta DjaloQ, 33 


fitted out expedition to lioniiufir 


Forgomol, General, 281 


(luttdaloupe. I*!2 




EatPL^e, d' Admiral, 270 


by British, 17') 


ELriel, Chevalier d'. Heroic defence 




of Basse Terre and Island of 


17* 


Guadaloupe, I7l» 


Fonjepointe, 225, 228 


Eimouth, Lord. Tib 


Pournier, M., concladea peace with 


Ej[|>euditure in Colonies, how regn- 


China, 123 


lat«d, 13; tKblea of, x^ Appen- 


France, lale de. blockaded by Eng- 


dices. 


lish, 45 




Eraser, Colonel, at R^^union, 52 




Preemautle, Admiral, 274 


menu in Sene^, m 


French. The Navy opposed bo Ro- 


Eiiluinu River, 28 




Eaiii, The, 39 


French privateer successes against 


Eantin, a 


English commerce, 4-1 


Far<jiihar, Sir Robert, Governor oF 


Further India, 114; annexation of 


Maurilios. 227 


euatern portion by French. 122 ; 


Faulkner. CapUio. 142 


agricoltuK, 12:ii trade, 131; 




finance. 132 


siun ol New Caledonia, IW 




Et^camp. 210 


Gnbea, 268 


Ferrj ai.d IWddiviat Bill, 10& ; 


Gaboni. 39 


policy ia Madugoacur, 2Jjl 


G-boon. 38 


Fever, General. 230 


Gfllam, 2tS 


Eitth Fusileers. GalUntrj at St. 


Gallas, Soudanese tribp, 207 


» 


GBmbier itlauds, 1U< 



^^H ^^^^^H 


^^H Gnrliei, Lord, at Gnadaloupp, 174 


iBcaptared by British, 176; 


^^H Gamier Id Madugaecar. 24» 


ceded to Sweden, 177; final 


^^M ToDkia, 


cession to France, 177; topo- 


^^H Garoier, Monnt, ] 38 


graphy, 177; Grande Terre, 


^^H Qarmons or Senegal, 37; Martin- 


178; population, 1^; immigra- 


^^H iqne, 161); Gaadaloupe, 190; 


tion, 183; police, 183; govern- 


^^H French Gukna, 206 




^^B George III., 272 


education, 185; clergy, iSfi; 


^^H Gia Dinb ceded to Fraoce, 119 


public works, 186 ; cultivatbn. 


^^H Gklong. King of Cochin-ChiDH,I16 


186; commerce, 188; finance. 


^^M Gob, 


189 ; taxation and garrison, ISO 


^^H Godavery, 81 


Gniana, 191 ; present condition. 


^^H C'lconda, 78 




^^H Gold in French Gaiaoa, 20-1 


192 ; captnred by allied British 


^^H Gololta, 269 


and Porlugnese ; 195 ; t»- 


^^^H GonneTille, Fanlmier de, viaite 


slored to France, 196 ; popnU- 


^^1 Africa, 3 


tiou, 1'17; education, 198} 


^^^1 Governor North, The, 49 


government and administra' 


^^^1 Go veruors- General, 7 


tion, 198; justice. 199: pnblio 


^^H Grand BaBaam, 33 


works, 199; agriooltare, 200 j 


^^H Grant, General, 139 


arboriculture. 203; caLtle-rBi»> 


^H Granville, 210 


ing, 203; goldmining, 20.1^ 


^^^1 Earl, oa aaetesB protea- 


commerce, 204; finance. 200) 


^^H 07. 251 


garrison and defence, 206 


^^^1 Oraaaede, Admirul, commanded er.- 


Gulf of Aden, 266 


^^M pedition against BritisL West 




^H 


Eaidar Ali, 83 


^^^1 Grenada given tip to Briiish, 139 ; 


Huiphoni;, 260 


^^^1 BQrrendered by Lord Macail- 


Hanka, 98 


^^H ne; to French, 110 


Hanoi captured by French. 121 


^^H Grenoble, 77 


Hau Tien ceded to France. Il» 


^^H Grey, Sir C, Expedition against 


Hapon. 98 


^^H Martinique. U-2i expedition 


Harcourt, Conite d', viwta Ne« 


^^H against Quadaloupe, 17-1 


Caledonia, 104 


^^H Gros Morne, 150 


Harcourt, General Oaptura o 


^^H Guadaloupe. 162; early occupation. 


Guadaloupe, 176 


^^^1 162; declared a Boyal po9- 


Harmand. 127 


^^H session, 164 ; arrival of Dutch 


Ilatutou, 98 


^^^B refugees, 165; occupied by 


lUviland, General, 139 


^^B Britisli, 166 ; outbreak of war, 


Haje, de la. Bipedition to Uadk. 


^^H 167; Briiish attack on, 168; 


gascar, 221 


^^^H heroism of French, 170; Bur- 


Helle. Admiral, 61 




Belleville. 65 


^^H ceded to France, 173: pivil 


Henri IV. encouragea Colonic 


^^H war, 173; reUken fay British, 


]K)licy, 3; grants patents to 


^^^P 17't; retaken by French, 175; 


Govern ore- General of Canada 




Hud EuKt Indies, 3 ^_ 



ITeriniliigf, aliip, 76 

Higginaon, Governor, 287 

Hifjhlanders' captareof Fort Lonis, 
170; of Petit Bourg, Goyave, 
and St. Marj'n, 172 

Ulnmdelle, The, commanded by 
Lemi'^me, 48 

Hidlop. General. Capture of Guada- 
loupe, 176 

Hivaoa aaneied hj Frencd, 95, 
1)8 

Hobson, Oenentl. Attaok on Uar- 
tiniqae, lllti; attack on Giiada- 
loui>e, ItiSi death of. 171 

H.-llnnd. Treaty with Tunis, 273 

Ilolj Land, The, 2()(i 

Uood, Admiral. EngagementB 
with de Grasse, 141; blockade 
of Fort Royal. 144 

Houailon, 109 

Houet, M., aided Morqnia de 
Boieseret to occupy Qua da- 
loupe, 16-1 

HouBBaiii Ben Ali, '271 

Hovaa, The, 227 

Hubertaberg. Treaty of, 139 

Hu6 bombarded and captured by 
French, 121 ; Treaty of, 122 

Huguenot £migrSs. Flight from 
Ciiycune, 193 

Hugues, Victor. Attempt to re- 
conquer West Indian Islauda 
^fo^ France, 113 ; defeats 
British at Guadaloape, 176; 
gallaut defence of Gayenne, 195 

IndDBtriea of East Indies, 91 

lulendants, Abuiies by, 7 

I roD mines in New Caledonia, 

111 
Islands in the Pacigo, 94 
Isle of Doge Li){hlbouM, 214 

Jaeqaet Cartler, The, 46 



Java Company, 3 

Jean Bart, The, 45 

Jean de Luz, ^aint, harbour of 
the Basque Provinces, 209 

Jeriia, Sir J. Expedition against 
Martinique, 142 ; Guudaloupe, 
174 

Jesuit Miesiooaries. In Martin- 
ique, 134 ; in Madagascar, 
225; in the Coroores Islands, 
239 

JewB. Flight from Cayenne, 193 

Johnstone, Captain, in Madagu- 
car, 260 

JoDgotii, 70 

Jouen, Pere, 238 

Justice in Senegal, S3; R^anion, 
56; Noasi B^, 64; Ste. Marie 
de Madagascar, 67 ; Mayott«, 
71; East Indies, ^i Tahiti, 
101; New Caledonia, H>9; 
Further India, 128; Mar- 
tinique, 150 ; Gnadalonps, 
183; French Guiana, 199; St 
Pierre and Miquelon, 213 

E«lamn, 79 

Kanala, 109 

KariLat, 81 

Keatinge, Colonel, at descent on 
Ri^Hnionj capture of Rodri- 
gnei, 51 1 of Bourbon, 62 

Kef, 280 

Kent, The, captured by Surcouf, 
47 

Khairwau, 284 

Khamirs, The, 282 

K basso, 30 

Kitta, St,, taken hy French, 141 

Koeni, 70 

Koaron River, 194 

KroamitB, 279 



Laborde, Monsieur, 233 

La Bonrdounais' succesaes in India, 
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^^^^^1 




Lally-Tutlendal beaiegea Ma<]ra>i. 


Malleson'a History of tbe Treoe 




83 1 defeaUd by Sir Eyre 


in India, Hi 




Coote, 8;i 


Main. St., home of pHvut«era, 13 




Lambert, Henri, in Oboclt, 257 


■iahing fleets of, :^1U 


Lauibeit, Monsieur, in Madagascar, 


Mulouet. M., viaits Cuyenop, li»4 


2:ib 


MdlroiissB, 49 




Lapierre, Admiral, bombards Tou- 


MaugaRala, Madagascar. 221 




rane, 117 


Uanglfn, captured by Sutcouf. in 




LasUlle. de, 233 


Marco Polo. R«rereac« to Mada 




Laurent, St., 219 


gascar, 218 




Laurent. SI.. The, -Xll 


Marie Galante, Island of. 179 




Larigerie, Oardinal. 27S 


Marie, Ste., de Madagascar, 66, S2i 




LomSme, the Corsair, 43 ; hia buo- 


Murines. Capture of Fori Li>ai« 




cesses, 48 


170 




Leroy, 221 


Alarlborough, Duite of, defeated al 




LesaepB, Monsieur de, 258 


St. Malo, 167 




Loans cantract«d by colonies mnst 


Mnroui River, Guiana, 191 




first receive Ministerial saDC- 


Munjuesaa Isles, 94, 98 




tion,15; by colonial banVw, how 


Martin, St. IJand of. 180 




Testricted, 19. 


Martin's gallant conduct in India, 




Lncal BaJgetB, how adjasted, 14 


78; founds Pondicherry, 71" 




L.nret, The, 24(i 


Martinique, 13.'J; population, 148; 




Lunis, Saint, offers shelter to pri- 


governmeul and administra- 




TBteeni, 4:] 


lioQ, 148; finance. 150; Jus- 




Lotiig, St., The, 220 


tice, 1;.0; educBlioi), 152; 




Loyalty Isles. 104 


public works, 1*4; culli»at)oo, 




Lncia, Isle of St., given np to 






British, 139; surrendered to 


1S9 




French, 140 


Mascarenbas discovers B^aniou. 42 

Massowah, 259 




Macartney, Lord, 1-10 


Masulipatitm, 80 




MacNair. Colonel. Taking of Fort 


Malam, 31 




George, 146 


Manres, 28 




Madagascar, 217 


Maurice, Lieutenant. Oefanee ol 


Magdnla, 200 


Diamond Rock, 145 




_ Mahomedans in the Comores 


MauriiiuB, Island of, 218 




L Islauds, 23!) 


Mayoite anneied by French. 6», 




m Mahomed-ea.Sadib, 277 


population, 70 ; cominonw, 71 




W Mahdi AI Agni, 30 


Maznrin, TO 




Muhdiof Kbartoum,257 


Mcedons, General. Heroic ileleocc 




Mflh^, HI 


of St. Domingo, 140 




Muitland, General. Eecaptnre of 


Medina. 30. 


UartiniqQe. UH 


Mediterranean. Tunis key of, 364 


Malacca, U 


M<5hala River, 233 


Mulartie, Governor of ManriUas, 


Meilleraje, Duke da la, bUie* 


(7 


|i06seHsioa of Madugasow^ 3g]j 

1 
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MHgand. Urd, 52 


Necker, 19+ 


Melville, MHJor. gBtlantr; of, 171 




Mennthia. Sid 


Navia. Island oF, ^;&\bti. bj French, 




141 


4" 


New Caledonia. 94; detalla of 




colony, htt 


Mine8inNewCale<1oma.IU 


W™ End^avnw, ship, captured by 


Minh Manir. King of Oochin- 


Sorcoof. 4S 


China. llfi 




Minto, Lord, organizM eipedilion 


3 ; fiaheriea, 208 


to redace Isles of FruDce uud 


Nickel miuea in New Caledonia, 


Donrbon, 51 


111 




Niger to be connected with Sene- 


nreapation, 207: iaken bj 


gal. 32 


EiiKliBh. 208 1 fiabinK fleets of. 


Ninetieth Begiment, U7. 176 


SiKl; popwlation, 212; jUBtice, 


Ninety -third Regiment al capture 


S13; edacatiott. public vrorkB, 




and airricalture, 214; com- 


Normandy. Fishing fleeU of, 210 


merce, 21-S; Gnance. 210 


Nowi B<5 occnpied by French. 60; 


Molu-'ly. 2^9 


anneiBtioo by Captwn Pasaot, 


Mondrvergae, de. Expedition to 


61; rising of natives, 62; 


MfldagBBrar. 223 


government, m; oommeroo.So 




No.Bi Faly, 301 


agaJDBt Martinique, IDS 


Noukahive annexed bj France, 


Montagnc, Admiral, at St. Pierre 


fl5.i« 


and Miqncloii. 20S 




Montcalm, Genoml. 8 




Montmorency, Comte de, 267 




Monlserrat taVen by Frenoh, Ul 


ObocV. Sitnation. ^ha ; population 


Moore, Commodore. Martiaiqne, 


andclimate. 257; French con- 


1:161 Giiadnlonpe. 168 


nection. 257; natoml wealth. 


Morea, m 


259; commeroiol and military 


Morne Taran^on, 136 


value, 261 




Oceania, 94 


Motani, 98 


Olive, Colonel, commanded expedi- 


Motuitn, !^ 


tion afjainst Guadaloupe, lt!3 


Monle, PoH of, Ouadalonpe, 17P 


Oni^goa, 109 


Monnt Gamier, 1:18 


OnVn*, The. caplnrod by Snrconf, 


Mnnro captnfeg P.mdioherry, 84 


48 


MnrraT, Lord. Capture of Fort 


Orinoco, 193 


LODJB. 170 


Osborne, Capt^n, blockades the 


Mjthoccded to France, 119 


Isle of Frauoe, 45 




Oayevax, 39 


Napoleon the Great, 27:1 


Oaala. 28 


tbe Third. 277 


Onaloo. 27 


Navurre, King of, 267 


Oulema, 28 



^H ^^^^^^^1 


^^M PnclHc. Islands in the, 9-t 


Poivre, M., 202 ^M 


^^M PakenhaTn, Cnlonel. Oaptare of 


Polo. Marco, 218 ■ 


^^H Isle de BamietB, l-h> 


Pomare, King of Tahiti, cede- bil^ 


^H PardailUn captnrca M&hi, 81 


kingdom to the French, 97 


^^H Parmia, Lahe. 204 


Pnndi cherry, 79 


^^1 Fassot, Ceplain, annexea Nobbi B^, 


Population of Senega,!, 34; Rrf- 


^^1 


nnion, 53; Nosai Btf, 64; file. ^ 


^^^H Patonhonkon, &8 


Mane de Kad<igascar. 07}^ 


^^H Patonhiva, S8 


Mayotte, 70; Kast lodiee.SO^I 


^H Pellissier, Marahal. 26<t 


Tahiti. 99; New OaledonuiH 


^^^f Fen/inin, The, captured by Snrcouf, 


108 ; Further India. 124 ; Uar.H 


^H 


tiniqne, 148; Guadalonpe.lSSf^H 




French Gniana, 197 ; St. Pierr«i^| 


^^^ 


and!ttiqnelon,212 H 


^^B Penm. 254 


Porta Farina bombarded, 270 ^M 


^H 7'erre. The, 239 


Port Dauphin. 21S ^H 


^H Peron, 133 


Port Royal atUcked by British, 139^| 


^^^1 Persian trade with Madagascar, 




^H 218 


gascar, 219 


^H Phebol, 218 


Pothau, Admiral, 127 


^^H Philastre, in TovVin, 120, 127 


Potier, his success as a Corsair, 50 


^^M Philip the Hardy, King of France, 


Preceptenra dcB Contribntionfl, 17 


^H in Tunis. 267 


Preedy, IW 


^^M Piaiopol. Barbonr of, 210 


Prevost, General Sir George. R«- 


^^P Pichegra exiled to CayeDoe, 1!>4 


capture of Martinique. Hfi 


^^1 Pierre. Admiral. 250 


Prlnee de Mombany, Lem«ni« oap.^1 


^^1 Pierre, St.andMiqnplnn. Karlycic- 


tared in, 48 ^M 


^^K ciipation, disc, 207; Hshing in- 


Pnnreaa floi/nl, 49 ^M 


^^K duBtrj, 20P ; popniation, 212 ; 


Pritchard. Conanl in Tahiti. % ^M 


^^^B jnitice, 21:^: cdncation, public 




^^^H worliB and agricnlture, 214 1 


gas car, 220 ^M 


^^^V commerce, 215 ; finance, 216 


Protestantism, a Jesuit missionHry*«'^| 


^^H^ Pierre, St, capital of Martinique, 


viewa on. 229. ^1 


^H attacked hj BritrBh. 130 


Ptolemy. Knowledge of Hadft-^l 


^H Pigneao de Bchaine. Views on value 


gascar, 218 ^H 


^^M of Cochio-China to France, 


Public works in Senegal. SSj B/. ■ 


^H 


nnion. 56; Tahiti. 101; New 


^H Pine inlands, 104 


Caledonia, 110; Farther India. 


^^1 riatc. Sainte. LighthonxP, 214 


129; Martiniqne. 1.^4; Gn-da- 


^^B Plinv. Knowledge of Madagascar, 


loupe.186 ; French G ninna.l '.»9| -^M 


^H 21B 


St. Pierre and Miquelon. 214 ^| 


^H Podor. 


^H 


^^B Point Danphin, 221 


Badama I., King of Madagascai^^l 


^H Poii>t de N.'gre. X^d 


^M 


^H Pointe-h Pitre.cliieftown nf Grande 


Radama II„ King of Madagaacai, ^| 




240 ^H 



^^^^^^^^^F Index. 329 ^1 


RRinteia, 00 


Ionization of Gniana, 192 ; es- ^| 


Riiivavai, 99 






d'Orient, 220 ^1 


Bambodo. 2U 




Hamoraa, "iW 


Saigon, 118 ^1 




Rimatara. 99 ^H 


228 


Riviure. in Tonkin, 121 ^| 


Ranavdana II.. Queen of Mada- 


Roche, de la. made Governor of ^H 


ganear. 2-^ 


Canada, 3 ^1 


Rapa, 99 


Rodney. Admiral. Eipedition ^H 


BuBoherina, Qnecu of Uada^OBcar, 


against Martinique, 138 ^H 


245 


Rodriguez captnred by Commodore ^H 


BuaJe, Sir ThomaH, 27« 


Rov>ley, 51 ^H 


Beceipta in Colonics, bow adjusUd, 


Rooke, Adiniml Sir George. De- ^H 


i:) 


acent on Quadaloupe, Ititi ^H 


Ri'ceiplR extraordinary, 15 


RoBBy, ilii. anthorized to develop ^H 




We«t Indiei, 6 ^^^M 


RJcidiiristB, 105; Bill for their de- 


Rouen, Merchante of, 3 ^^^^^^H 


porlatioo, 107 


Ronroutii. ^^^^^H 


Red River, the, of TonkiQ. 120 




Rud Sea, 268 


Boui, Sylvain de, 328 ^^^^H 


Religion, Administration of, in Be- 


Rowley, Captain, daring dcsuenl on ^H 


nega]. 3fli RttuDion. 5ti ; Paei- 


BennioD, 51 ^H 


fialaliuids, lOli Further India, 


Jtuiral, The, 221 ^1 


lii9i Martinique. 153i Guoda- 


Ryan, Bishop, 247 V 


lonpe, l«(j. 


H 




Saigon captured by French, 117; H 


nndpf, 10 


endowed with muniuipal inati- ^| 


IL'serve Funds, 15 


tutJona. 122 ^H 


Reunion, iU disooiery, 43 1 cap- 


Saint Domingo Huccesafully de- ^| 


ture of by Englisb, tH. ; popn- 


fended againat French, 140 ^1 


^^m lation, 53; government and 


Saint Loaig, c<ii>ilal of Senegal, ^H 


^^k administration, 54; jnatice. 5(!; 


^1 




Saintea, Island of, 179 ^H 


^^B finunwB, 59 


SaknlavcH, 232 ^^^^H 


Revardiorr, Moneieor Ls, IM 


Salmon. Moneienr, 258 ^^^^H 


lUv^'^uvnl. the privateer, 47 


^^^^^H 


Revol-ition. onlbreak of, interferes 


Sansaier, General, 283 ^^^^^H 


^^— with French projects in the 


Schewbel. Monaieur, 27') ^^^^H 


^^^ Etet, 116 


Schmaltz, Governor of Senegal. 27 ^^| 


^^Bh, Prodnce of, in Cochin China, 


San Pietro, 273 ^1 


^^r ISO 


Sardinia. 273 ^1 


^^liehardaie. 43 


Seine, The, 239 ^1 


Riebelieu, Caidinal. anthorize. 


Senegal. Burly connection with ^H 


coloUT/utiiin of 81. Christopher 


Fninco,23; Cunijiany of, formed ^H 


^^ and DurbadovK. Ifi2 ; sided Co- 


in 1573, 25 ) captured by Eng- ^1 

^1 



1 330 Index, ^^^^^^^^| 


^^k Hah, 26 ; restored, and retaVen 


Talaogar, Ma<lBgas«ar. 2-21 ^H 


^^^H und rpBtored, 27; French 






Tanala. !'« ^| 


^^^H 82; public norta in, 33; jna- 


Tanjore. 78 


^^^1 tice, \ii; edncation, 35; agri- 


Tajation in Murtiuiqae, 15i» 


^^^1 cultare and commerce, 35; 


Temano. King, anrrcodora hi* pwa 


^^^B finoDcea, 3(>; ({aniaoa, 37 


to France, 95 


^^^V Serendib, Peraitui nanie of Uada- 


Thibault of Ndvarro iu Tunia. % 


^^H gascar, 218 


Thiers converts Now Culodooiall 


^H 273 


a penal eoluuy, Idi 


^^H Sicilj. War with TnniB, 268 


Thomi!. St., 78 


^^B Sidi Mustapha. 276 


Thieo Tri, 118 


^^H Sinan Pasha, coraair, 2<!t) 


Tintaqn^ 228 


^^1 &wU\6 d'Orient, La, 220 


Tinul'eursof Sonegul and Antnu 


^^H Solugea, de, 280 


290 


^^1 Somali, 256 


Tonkin. 114; war in. 121 


^^H Somali country. 2t<0 


Touho. 109 




Tonrane hombarbeJ by Fnai 


^^H Hyain. Treat; with Tnnu, 273 


117 


^^H StamboDi, 269 


Tours. 77 


^^H SaakiD, 259 


Trufatgar. The. oaptured by S< 




coDf,4S 


^^m Madagaacar.219 


Trazzaa, 30 


^^H SubveDtion, 


Trincomalee. 78 


^^^^1 Sacetae, The, captured b; Soroouf, 


Tripoli. 286 


^H 


Tristan d'Acnnha. 219 


^^H Snez Canal, 253 


TristuD. Princ«. Duatfa of, 2«7 


^^P Sulfren, -15 


Triton cuptured by Snreuuf. 47 


^^^ Sngar, acreage tinder cultivation iu 


TBiraaiidrtiho, 231 


" French colonius, 312 


Taiomelio, Queen of Nomi IW, 331 


Snrat, 80 


Teong-li-Yamen recognised Frww 




prot«cU)rH(« over Aunam. U^ 


Ocean. 45 


Taamoto. 99 


Siiramf, The, despatiih boat, 258 


Tubaai. 99 


Suau, 272 


To Due King of Annani. 1 17 


^^^ S«*<i«na captured bj Surcouf. -W 


Tam«,2^; French action in. dM 


^^^ }<yi;h B.M.S,, captores LetnCtne. 


early hirtory. 265; laading i 


^^H 


LouiB IX., 267: tiMty «i 


^^H S:rme«, Colouel, 142 


France, Sicily and ISwnn 


^^V ^jrucuHe. Bisho)> of. 268 


267; piracy, 268; mw ml 






^H 


Charlea V.. 26»; Tnrkiah 1 


^H^ Tadjonrah, 260 


VDsiun, 269; Knrupean Powi 


^^B Tueiiing Rebollioii. 12u 


in. 272; Intfmntbnal Finuid 


^^H 1*4 


Cummi»i>ion,277iFrvaahiupi 


^^H Taliuata tuiuvtud by Fruucc, 1>5 


inacy, 283 
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JJu\^ privateer, commanded by Le- 
iu6me, 49 

Vaissiere, de la, 229 

Varennes exiled to Cayenne, 194 

Yendome, Comte de, death of, 267 

Venice. Treaty with Tunis, 27;^ 

Fic/or. The, 2:33 

Vienne, Jean de, 2(58 

Villuret Joyeuse, Admiral. With- 
drawal to Fort Dessaix, 146; 
surrenders Martinique, 147 

Ft'Z/o de Bordea^ix, The, commanded 
by Lemdrae, 48 

Villeneuve, Admiral. Capture of 
Diamond Rock, 145 

Villot, Captain, on Tunis, 285 

Viuh Mong ceded to France, 119 



Waddington, Monsieur, 251 

Wall, General. Capture of Guada- 
loupe, 176 

WiiUhamatow, Lemdme dies on 
board, 49 

Wellesley, Lord, determines on re- 
duction of Isle of France and 
Bourbon, 50 

Willoughby, Captain, at capture of 
Reunion, 5:3 

WincheUea, The, 174 



Test, Captain. Attack and capture 

of Cayenne, 195 
Yotete, 95 

Yunaon purchased by French, 82 
I Yunnan, 120 
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